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pressed with the profound nature of what this book sets out to do. 

“The authors address to the problem of helping mar- 
ried couples . . . to adjust themselves more —— to oe 
marital situation. They trace the i li 
tors, societal pressures, and the establishment of an eflective 
counseling role as these are interdep an 1 
while coming to focus, as they must, on the rehabilitation of 
a marriage relationship. This is no easy task, but the degree of 
success these authors achieved in g it was impressive. 

“The greatest value of this book, ceeieas, appears to be the 
high potential in for | practitioners in the field of 
marriage li bi eir skills and techniques. .. . 
The chapters the interview and its development . . . 
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“The role of ivation was hasized th h 
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NEW TEXT for junior and senior high school students, Teen- 
age Living focuses direct and personalized attention on the 
important aspects of growing up. Clothing and grooming, cooking 
and proper diet, social customs and manners, entertaining, boy-girl 
relationships, vocations, the responsibilities of maturity—all these 
and many more subjects are explored and developed by an author 
whose experience with young people provides a sound and wise 
approach. The book is imaginatively illustrated with an outstanding 
selection of photographs, and includes study mattrials to support 
and expand teaching. 


aoe COMPREHENSIVE and fascinating text in family living 

discusses every phase of growth and adjustment for the teenager 
and young adult. Written by two well-known educators in the field, 
it is a well-organized book that helps students to increase their 
understanding of themselves and others through thinking, dis- 
cussing, and deepening their awareness of the individual's role in 
a family-centered society. Superb photographic illustration increases 
the visual appeal of the text and its content. Review at the end of 
each chapter, sections to check understanding, and lists of suggested 
reading make this book a valuable basal text for an effective pro- 
gram in the junior and senior high schools. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
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What is the place of sex in 
God's design? 


What is the church's responsibility 


and role in sex education? 


What is a Christian interpretation 


of sex? 


These are three of ten vital questions discussed 
and answered in the new book Sex and the Church, 
by Oscar Feucht, Harry Coiner, Alfred von Rohr 
Sauer, and Paul Hansen. This comprehensive, en- 
lightening study follows the book Engagement and 

arciage in the Family Life Committee research 


Leading churchmen and sociologists are saying ... 


“No Protestant body in the United States 
has yet produced anything comparable with 
this careful, thorough, and scholarly study. 
The resulting Christian concept of sex, and 
of its place in human life, is convincing and 
deeply reassuring: Cutting through the tan- 
gle of legalistic sophistry -and ascetic distor- 
tion with which many Catholic (and some 
Protestant) thinkers have confused and be- 
wildered the faithful, it goes resolutely back 
to the Bible and emerges with a Christian 
doctrine of sex that is sane, healthy, and 
realistic.... I hope this book will be widely 
read by serious students of the Christian 
way of life. I hope, too, that it will find its 
way into the hands of many who have been 
critics of the Christian attitude to sex. It 
will give them much to think about.” — 
Dr. David R. Mace, internationally known 
marriage counselor and sociologist 


“They have covered an immense area of 
research and have thereby put all students 
of the problems of sex and marriage in their 
debt, not only by combining Biblical, theo- 
logical, sociological, psychological and edu- 
cational aspects but also by assessing judi- 
ciously so many important books in those 
fields. . . .”-—— Otto A. Piper, New Testa- 

Theological 


ment Department, Princeton 
Seminary 


“The work is so wide in its scope and 
covers so well the attitudes not only of 
Lutherans but of all Protestants and of the 
Catholics too, and, for that matter, also 


the secularists that it may well serve as 
a handbook for all confessions and all those 
of serious concern.” — Roland H. Bainton, 
author of “Here I Stand,” Yale Divinity 


“In our sensate culture, with its hea 
emphasis on sex, resourceful pastors wi 
attempt to put this book in as many Chris- 
tian homes as possible.” — George J. Beto, 
President, Concordia Seminary, Springfield, 
Il. 


“A most helpful contribution to the grow- 
ing movement toward a sound Christian 
understanding of sex, a movement which is 
vital to the church’s ministry to people 
caught in a culture which is sex-saturated 
and sex-starved at the same time.” — Wil- 
liam H. Genne, Director, Dept. of Family 
Life, National Council of Churches 
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Egyptian Marriage Advertisements: Microcosm 
of a Changing Society 


JANET ABU-LUGHOD, and LUCY AMIN* 
American University at Cairo 


SYMPTOMATIC of both a shift in cultural 

atterns governing marriage and a new openness 
in the Egyptian class structure are the advertise- 
ments paced in Rose el-Y oussef magazine by or 
sons interested in securing a suitable mate. 
existence of these advertisements indicates that 
the more traditional techniques of marriage 
arrangement are not functioning for certain in- 
dividuals in the culture. The nature of tlhe ad- 
vertisers singles out certain subgroups of the 
population most in need of substitute techniques. 
And the qualities sought in a mate reveal some of 
the values held by these subgroups. 


To investigate these problems, one hundred _ 


marriage advertisements were selected randomly 
and their contents analysed. While the = is 
representative of the advertisements placed, no 
claim is made that it expresses the needs and 
values of all Egyptians, or even of middle class 
urban Egyptians, although this is the universe 
from which advertisers are drawn. It is recog- 
nized that persons advertising for so important a 
commodity as a mate are, by definition, some- 
what marginal. One = 6f the study is to 
explore the nature of this marginality. 

Before examining this specific aberration in the 
marriage institution, the more accepted patterns 
of mate selection must be described to provide a 
bench mark from which to measure the degree 
and direction of deviation. 


I. Traditional Marriage Procedure for Middle 
Class Urban Egyptians 


Even in the most emancipated Muslim nation, 
Egypt, marriages of middle class urban men and 
women are still family-sponsored when they are 
not entirely arranged. While the middle or upper 
class Egyptian woman is as sophisticated in ap- 
pearance as her sister in any western metropolis, 
the line of her freedom is still drawn at the point 
of fraternization between the sexes. A res le 
girl, mindful of her reputation, neither dates nor 
selects her own husband, although she may reject 


* The senior author, Assistant Professor at the American 
University at Cairo, bears responsibility for conception of the 
study, sampling plan, code, analysis and reporting. Respon- 
sibility for sampling, translation of the advertisements, tran- 
scription onto hand-sort cards and preliminary tabulations rests 
with the junior author. 
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a specific choice of her family or, if exceptionally 
endowed, have the opportunity to choose between 
several suitors. Even for the Christian minority, 
whose actual social behavior deviates with wider 
latitude from accepted norms, the preferred mar- 
riage is one nurtured within the bosom of the 
family. 

The most approved marriage partner for Mus- 
lims in Egypt, as in the other Arab countries, is 
the first cousin on the paternal side (bint ’ami or 
ibn ’ami). Cousins related through the maternal 
line are acceptable but only as second choice. 
Where this preferential Kinship mating is impos- 
sible, more complicated arrangements must be 
undertaken. The initiative ostensibly rests with 
the man’s family. However, just as some wives 
rule the roost in a male-dominant culture though 
this fact cannot be recognized publicly, so also the 
family of the woman may play an active role in 
initiating the match though it would be embar- 
rassing to acknowledge this. 

Within the family’s social group, the girls of 
marriageable age are known, particularly to the 
man’s mother and maternal aunts who have been 
visiting acquaintances for years with a speculative 
eye cocked to observe the physical merits, tem- 
perament and submissive behavior of the young 
gitls of the house. When the time comes for a 
man to marry, his family may have amassed a 
sizable portfolio of possible mates and even set 
some priorities. Married male friends, female 
professional match-makers and others may also 
aid in identifying potential brides, but their activi- 
ties supplement rather than a a the family's 
Pe weap When a girl has been located, 
feelers are extended, and then ensues a somewhat 
ritualistic dance of visits, hints and, finally, nego- 
tiations. Private periodic reports are made back 
to the two individuals concerned. Today, final 
arrangements are postponed until they have had 
the adie to meet, albeit heavily chaper- 
oned. 

Once all parties agree, courtship proceeds with 
dispatch. A ceremonial meeting between the two 
families, accompanied by the sipping of sweet 

, takes place at the home of the girl. Here, 
ormal permission for marriage is requested by 
the eldest male of the groom's family and is 
granted by his counterpart in the-bride’s family. 
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At this formal engagement (k/utuba), the 
shabka (valuable watch, ring or bracelet) is pre- 
sented to the girl. Engagement is soon followed 
by the signing of the marriage contract (hatb al- 
kitab). Executed before the mazun (religious 
leader), this contract specifies two kinds of fi- 
nancial obligations: first, the dowry (muqad- 
dam) to be paid immediately to the family of the 
bride; and second, the muakhkhar, a deferred 
amount to be paid later, only in the event that the 
man divorces the woman. (Should the woman 
initiate divorce, she would forfeit this restitu- 
tion.) While the former may range from a nomi- 
nal sum to one equal to half a year’s wage, the 
latter often constitutes a really substantial com- 
mitment. The family of the bride is understand- 
ably most concerned with the second, since a large 
amount is presumed to constitute a deterrent to 
divorce. ile consummation of the marriage 
may be delayed for some time (even ee). the 
contract, once signed, is totalling binding on the 
individuals, Should either party withdraw, scan- 
dal would result and fall divorce payment or 
compensation would be legally required.+ 

An arranged marriage between Egyptian Co 
(Orthodox Christians of the Eastern Rite) de- 
viates little in basic outline, although the religion 

rescribes certain variations in ritual. Initiative 
or the arrangement still rests with the man’s 
family but the priest also may play an important 
role in bringing together suitably matched parish- 
ioners. When a potential bride has been located, 
the man, together with his family and perhaps 
the priest, pays a formal call on the girl's family 
during which he may observe her briefly? If 
interest is evinced, a less formal second call is 
made during which the two may converse in com- 
pany, but this is tantamount to final commitment. 
en a decision has been reached, the respective 
fathers discuss practical arrangements, agreeing 
upon the date of marriage, the value of the en- 
gagement gift, and the division of financial re- 
Ps rege for providing a home for the cou- 
ple. 

The engagement which follows is officiated by 
the priest at the girl’s home. A sacred contract 
(aqd khutuba) is executed for registration with 
the Patriarchy, engagement rings are exchanged, 
the dowry gift acknowledged and the shabka 
presented, After a suitable engagement period, 

1See Edward Lane, The Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1954, Chapte1 
VI, which describes a similar procedure in the early 19th 
century. 

? It was formerly the custom for the man to place some 
coins in the girl's tray as she offered refreshments as an 


indication of his approval, but members of the present gen- 
eration would consider this unbelievably gauche. 
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the marriage itself is celebrated by the priest in 
the home of the groom or in the church. No time 
a the signing of the marriage contract, 
which for Copts is merely registration of the 
union with the Church, and the final consum- 
mation of the marriage. Since divorce is forbid- 
den by the Church, the curious anticipatory ali- 
mony agreement of the Muslims is of course 
omitted in the Christian ritual. 

These, then, are the ideal patterns accepted by 
at least the older generation of both Muslim and 
Christian middle class Egyptians. Certain basic 
facts are observed. First, initiative is denied to 
the individuals concerned. Second, families are 
required at all steps of the marriage arrangement. 
Third, often a substantial sum of money is re- 
quired by the man to finance the engagement gift 
and the dowry. 

Much discontent with this pattern is expressed 
by members of the younger generation, particu- 
larly educated individuals who have been exposed 
to foreign norms—directly through contact with 
foreign institutions or indirectly through foreign 
cinema and books—which have introduced ro- 
mantic concepts into an institution which in the 

ast was primarily a contractual bargain within or 
een kinship groups. 
II. Deviations from the Norm 

Within any culture, even the most stable and 
homogeneous, some deviations from the “ideal” 
pattern occur and are expected to occur. Cultur- 
ally approved substitutes are equally well estab- 
lished to deal with these unavoidable deviations. 
For example, marriages of orphans, widows and 
strangers require substitute procedures. However, 
these deviations neither imply a rejection of the 
basic ideal nor do they result from changes in 
societal circumstances which interfere with the 
efficient operation of the conventional system. 

Very different indeed are the deviations which 
result from changes or malfunctionings within 
the culture itself. For example, when villagers 
migrate to the largest cities to complete secondary 
school or attend college, they are cut off socially 
as well as physically from their families of origin. 
The parental generation which remained behind 
in the village belongs to a lower social class, its 
social contacts limited. The mobile son, however, 
has developed new values and seeks to consoli- 
date them through marriage to a person more 
suitable to his achieved status level. His family 
has become an ineffectual agent for attaining this 
goal, but his own access to mates is hindered by 
the persistence of the family-arranged marriage 
still prevalent in the culture. Other examples of 
deviation are the men who work as ets in 
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outlying portions of the middle East or with oil 
companies in the Persian Gulf area. Physically 
removed from the source of mates, these men can- 
not go through the complicated and often 
lengthy negotiations required to arrange a mar- 
riage. 

Still another group within the culture, small 
but growing, has developed new values which 
conflict with the traditional views of the parental 
generation. For this group of rebellious young, 
rejecting the intermediary role of the family is 
symbolic of their emancipation from the older 
ways. They want to select their own mates, but 
the structure of the society with its still rigid 
segregation of the sexes often frustrates their in- 
tentions. Blocked by emotion or ideology from 
dependence upon the family, but finding the al- 
ternative avenues also barricaded, they also con- 
stitute a deviant element. 

Another change in values is the growing re- 
jection of males of the older financial responsi- 

ilities in marriage. For a salaried man without 
ap wealth, accumulation of the dowry may 
difficult, particularly when the man comes 
from pee family but has middle class — 
tions. To this must be added an ideological re- 
jection of “buying” a wife, even though the 
older generation offering brides do not conceive 
of their role as “‘sellers.” 

At the beginning of this section a number of 
statuses were noted as marginal cases of a “nat- 
ural” sort, for which acceptable substitute proce- 
dures have been developed. The marginality of 
the examples presented later—whether due to 
physical and social mobility or to changes in val- 
ues—derives not from “natural” but rather from 
“created” causes—i.e, they are the by-products of 
social change. It is the thesis of this paper that 
persons advertising for mates are likely to have 
marginal status, and that examples of ‘‘created” 
marginal status will outnumber those of “‘na- 
tural’’ marginal status. The advertisements will 
be examined to determine to what extent this 
hypothesis is confirmed by the data. 


Ill. The Advertisements 


Muslim doctor 28 years of age. Government em- 
ployee. Salary LE.22. Has private clinic from which 
derives respectable income. Wishes to marry fair- 
skinned very beautiful girl, moderate height,’ no 
more than 20 years old, with respectable income, 
educated, from illustrious family, conservative. 
Willing to live with him anywhere. Is willing to 
present Shabka only. (April 13, 1959). 


Muslim girl 24 years of age. “Wheaty’” colored, 
moderately attractive, good figure, moderately tall. 
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House-mistress with knowledge of dress-making, 
from a good family. Wishes to marry a young man 
not over 40, college graduate, from a respected and 
kind family. She owns a good apartment belonging 
to her father. (February 25, 1957). 


These two examples indicate the type of the ad- 
vertisements which have appeared on the mar- 
riage page of Rose el-Y oussef since the inception 
of this service in 1950. The magazine, published 
since 1925, draws its readers from the more 
highly educated segment of the population en- 
gaged in white collar, bureaucratic, educational 
and professional occupations. Its circulation of 
120,000 makes it a leading weekly not only 
ee Egypt but in the other Arab countries as 
well. 

The sample on which this study is based was 
drawn from the approximately 3700 advertise- 
ments which have appeared during the nine-year 
period between October, 1950, and October, 
1959. A sample of fifty issues was drawn by ap- 
plying the Kendali table of random numbers to 
the issues arranged serially. Two advertisements 
in each selected issue were chosen randomly to 
yield a total sample of one hundred. This ap- 
proach was followed to minimize the effect of 
avertisements duplicated in successive issues. 


IV. The Characteristics of Advertisers 

By Religion: The most unvarying requirement 
in Egyptian marriages is that the two partners be 
of the same religion. Marriages crossing age and 
status lines are more readily accepted than those 
crossing religious lines, It is not without signifi- 
cance that only one advertiser in the sample 
failed to specify religion. Of the total sample, 80 
advertisers were Muslims, 19 were Christian. 
Given the overall ratio of Muslims to Christians 
in Egypt (approximately nine to one), this indi- 
cates a somewhat greater representation of Christ- 
ians than would have been expected by chance. 
However, it will be recalled that the universe of 
readers is somewhat atypical, selecting out urban, 
educated middle class persons. Since Christians 
are over-represented in this subgroup, there is no 
4 priori evidence that religion is a significant fac- 
tor in predisposing individuals to advertise. 

By Sex: More men than women placed ad- 
vertisements, a fact certainly predictable in a 
culture which places strong inhibitions on female 
initiative in marriage. The surprising fact was 
that women were as heavily represented as they 
were. Sixty of the advertisements sampled were 
placed by males, while forty were female-initi- 
ated. Furthermore, female participation has in- 
creased significantly, from one out of three dur- 
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TABLE I. FEMALE ADVERTISERS BY AGE, MARITAL STATUS AND RELIGION 


Unmarried Girls 


Previously Married Women 


Under 
23 23-24 


25 
plus 


25 All TOTAL 


23-24 pilus Ages 


6 
. . 3 
None stated 0 
TOTAL 9 


ing the early years to one out of two during the 
past few years. 

This surprisingly high and increasing repre- 
sentation of women is in itself worthy of com- 
ment. For men it is a relatively small step be- 
tween using the family as a go-between and using 
a more impersonal intermediary, such as a mar- 
riage-broker or, beyond that, a paid advertise- 
ment. The initiative still remains with the male, 
and the acceptance of the basic principle of “ar- 
rangement” is implicit in the act. (As a matter 
of fact, advertisements deviate less from Egyp- 
tian marriage norms than they do from western 
values which theoretically reject any hint of 
“negotiation.” ) The major deviation implied in 
advertisement is that the family is rejected as an 
“agent” for the individual. 

On the other hand, advertisements placed by 
women constitute a far more serious departure 
from societal norms. When even the family of 
the woman is proscribed from initiating a mar- 
riage, how then are we to view the bold action 
of the woman herself in placing the advertise- 
ment? Only extreme urgency could lead a Middle 
Eastern woman to expose herself in this way, to 
“play from a position of weakness.” It would be 
reasonable, then, to h ize that female ad- 
vertisers probably deviate from the total female 
population even more than male advertisers di- 
verge from the male population. This indeed 
proves to be the case. 

By Age and Marital Status: The first evidence 
of the marginal status of advertisers is found in 
the age distribution of the female sample; this 
evidence becomes conclusive when previous mari- 
tal status is examined in conjunction with age. 
The appropriate age of marriage for a middle 
class man is between 25 and 35, with opti- 
mum towards the middle of the range. On the 
other hand, a girl of similar class is expected to 
marry before the age of 22, after which her 
marital chances decline precipitously. A differ- 
ence of seven to ten years in age between spouses 
is considered normal and desirable. Therefore, 
while there is almost no point beyond which a 
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man is considered over-age for a first marriage, 
the point at which a girl passes marriageable age 
is set early in life. 

Table I shows the distribution of the female 
sample by age, marital status and religion. Note 
that only twelve advertisements out of forty were 

laced by unmarried girls under 23 years of age.* 
€ remaining 70 per cent of the female sample 
are classified as marginal, of which two sub- 
may be distinguished: unmarried girls beyond 
marriageable age; and previously married women 
whose chances of entering into a new union are 
therefore substantially reduced. 

Relative desirability of women in these three 
classes is indicated indirectly by what they de- 
mand in a mate. Cognizant of their highest value 
in the marriage market, the young unmarried 
8 set exacting standards. Seven specified col- 
ege education and an additional three implied 
this educational level by requesting men with 

rofessional ce Next in status were the 

teen unmarried girls between 23 and 35 years 
of age (median and average age 26). Only five 
of these specified the mate universally demanded 
by younger girls at the peak of their power, i.e. 
the college educated and/or professionally em- 

ote man. The remaining ten were content 
with “suitable job” or “‘respectable income.” In 
obviously the weakest bargaining position were 
the thirteen previously married women. In the 
Middle East, remarriage of widows, and more 
particularly of divorcees, is neither expected nor 
socially approved. Among other considerations, 
the high value placed on virginity at marriage 
automatically excludes a previously married 
woman from the ranks of “desired” mates. The 
young widow, scandalized at the mere suggestion 
of remarriage, is a sympathetic heroine of popu- 
lar fiction, While remarriage is no longer as diffi- 
cult for the present generation, there are few 
respectable procedures open to the middle class 
woman wishing to remarry. To compensate, then, 


* It is probable that understatement of age has inflated even 
this small group. 
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23 0 0 9 9 32 
4 0 1 2 3 7 
0 0 0 1 1 1 
27 0 1 12 13 40 
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for their objectively undesirable status, the di- 
vorced and widowed advertisers imposed the 
least rigorous requirements on a mate and offered 
the greatest financial inducements to martia, 
Eight indicated independent incomes or wealth 
and two more volunteered to furnish the home 
and assume other financial obligations. (Com- 
pare this with only one of the twelve young girls 
and six of the fifteen over-age single girls who 
advertised financial position.) Flexibility was 
stressed when income was not. Two previously 
married women expressed willingness to relocate 
and to raise the children of a previously married 
man. None of the young girls and only the two 
oldest unmarried girls (30 and 35 years old 
respectively) offered this service. 

e might summarize at this point the mar- 
ginal characteristics of the female advertisers. In- 
sofar as could be determined, less than one-third 
of the women had the youth and virginity which 
are the sine qua non of a traditionally desirable 
marriage partner. The overwhelming majority 
had somewhat marginal status in the culture by 
virtue of age or previous marital “experience.” 
To a large extent this is natural pa nero 
the status itself has not been created by changes 
in the basic societal institutions. However, as 
higher education for women postpones the age of 
marriage, an extension of education may help to 
create further marginality unless marriageable 
age is redefined. For women wishing to remarry, 
marginality is both natural and created: natural, 
in that the responsibility for their plight lies not 
in social change but in mortality and divorce 
rates only indirectly affected by social forces; 
created, in sofar as reforms giving women inde- 

dent legal personalities and rights have made 
it possible for women to consider remarria, 
more seriously than was possible earlier. On the 
other hand, there is little indication ‘that either 
marginal family status or personal social or phys- 
ical mobility bear responsibility for the marital 
dilemmas of women advertisers. 

When age and marital status are significant 
factors revealing the marginal nature of female 
advertisers, these items were irrelevant in ex- 
plaining the motivations of the males, The age 
distribution of the male sample was broad but 
centered around the optimum range of 25 to 35 
years of age. Thirty-four of the 58 men stating 
age were within this normal span while another 
ten were 24, a not unreasonable time to begin 
looking for a bride. | fourteen. were either 
younger (10) or older (4) than the norma. Thus 
there is no indication that age per se results in 
marginality. Men seeking wives through adver- 
ach age rom em- 
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ploying more conventional techniques of ar- 
rangement. 

Nor is there any indication that previous mari- 
tal status causes men to select this alternate pro- 
cedure of securing a mate. Only four of the sixty 
male advertisers had been married previously 
and, although all but one were responsible for 
minor children, this did not lead them to com- 
promise their demands. Remarriage for men is 
assumed and approved in Egyptian culture and 
they are free to follow the same procedures open 
to unmarried men of similar age and status. 

By Mobility and Financial Considerations: We 
have seen that only twelve women advertisers 
had traditional characteristics of marriageabili 
while twenty-eight offered less than the id 
Marginal status of the female sample, then, can 
be defined in terms of what they offer a potential 
spouse. On the other hand, no such marginality 
of “offering” was noted in the male sample 
which, with few exceptions, included unmarried 
males of ages normal for a first marriage. There- 
fore, if males are marginal, such marginality 
must be defined chiefly in terms of what they 
seek in a mate, rather than what they offer. 

Only sixteen out of sixty male advertisers re- 
quested girls of traditional marriageability, i.e. 
young, unmarried, beautiful, erately edu- 
cated (secondary but not college), polite, calm, 
conservative and from respected families. Men 
seeking wives of conventional quality tended 
themselves to conform to the cultural ideal. They 
were mature (average age 31), educated (6 were 
college graduates), well established occupation- 
ally (average and median monthly income LE.50, 
higher than any other subgroup), and expressed 
a willingness to meet financial obligations in mar- 
riage “eet mentioned by three; Shabka by 
eight; exchange of sister by one). All were pre- 
sumably prepared to support their wives since 
none requested a working wife or one with pri- 
vate income. No evidence ew in the adver- 
tisements which would explain why these con- 
ventional men seeking conventional wives should 
have recourse to advertisements as a substitute for 
the preferred techniques of family arrangement. 
Their relatively high income and the fact that 
they do not seek monetary advancement through 
marriage indicate that low socio-economic status 
cannot be responsible for their ineffectiveness in 
the normal marriage market. Perhaps isolation 
from family leads some to advertise. A few do in 
fact mention loneliness. While their number is 
small, it is significant that they are the only mem- 
bers of the male sample to mention this motiva- 
tion for marriage. 

Another five advertisers seek traditional wives 
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but are willing to marry an unencumbered widow 
or divorcee. The men in this group differ signifi- 
cantly from the first group in that they are older 
(median age 35), less educated (none attended 
college), and poorer (median monthly income 
only LE.18). Here again we see reflected some 
of the societal values. The first group, with the 
most to offer, demands youth, virginity and 
beauty; the second, lacking education, position 
and income and approaching the upper limits of 
marriage age, compromises on marital status in 
order to marry. 

Thus, twenty-one of the male advertisers ma 
be classified as non-marginal in that they see 
and offer in conformity with the dominant values 
of the society. Only their gesture of advertising 
marks them off from the mainstream of their 
class and generation. The remaining two-thirds 
of the male sample diverge more s py from 
the norm. Three classes of deviants are discussed 
below, in order of their increasing marginality. 

The smallest and least extreme deviant group 
consists of four previously married men remark- 
ably similar in age and plight. The youngest is 
thirty, the oldest thirty-three. Three of the four 
have children from a previous marriage living 
with them. Despite their somewhat deviant sta- 
tus, their demands in a wife are as high as those 
of the unmarried men. Three specify young un- 
married girls; only one offers a dowry, provided 
the wife has a private income, and another, offer- 
ing neither dowry nor Shabka, requests a work- 
ing wife. None seems to feel that previous mar- 
riage and children are a handicap in marrying 
again. 

The second group of marginal male advertisers 
is more significant numerically and faces greater 

ractical difficulties in arranging to marry. 

welve advertisers are employed in places where 
normal access to brides is circumscribed or where 
recourse to family for initiating arrangements is 
precluded by great physical separation, These 
men face not only the practical handicaps of dis- 
tance but social ones as well. Mar’. middle class 
Egyptian families are reluctant to marry their 
daughters to snen who will carry them 
the close protective circle of the family. Their re- 
luctance intensifies the problems encountered by 
men who work outside Cairo or the other large 
cities of Egypt. 

The men of this group, including four non- 
Egyptian nationals, are young professional and 
semi-professional workers with good .educations 
(one fourth are college graduates), and fairly 
high incomes ‘(Average income LE.30 
month), particularly given their relative youth 
(average and median age only 25). Their mar- 
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ginal status is attributable to their location out- 
side the centers where the most desirable brides 
are to be found. Particularly since a majority of 
them specify fair skin coloration, a physical type 
not found in — Egypt or in the oil kingdoms 
where they work, the advertisements serve to 
bridge the gap of physical distance as well as to 
locate that rarest type of Arab woman, a girl 
willing to live away from her mother. 

The third and most important deviant group 
consists of the twenty-three men* who combine 
economic interests with motivation for marriage, 
a surprisingly high percentage in a culture where 
it is assumed that the man takes full financial re- 
Pampenons for his wife and where employment 

or women still has dubious respectability. Al- 
though attitudes are changing rapidly, the em- 
ployment of middle class women is still frowned 
upon, not only because work exposes them to un- 
supervised male contacts but also because work- 
ing from financial necessity reflects poorly on the 
status of the entire family. Despite these general 
values rejecting economic dependence on women, - 
more than one-third of the male sample not only 
would tolerate a working wife or one with pri- 
vate income, but actively seeks one. 

Eight of the twenty-three are students in uni- 
versities in Cairo, two full-time scholars in des- 
perate need of money, six combining education 
with low-paid jobs in a struggle to finish. Mem- 
bers of this group are definitely classified as up- 
ward-mobile young men from poor backgrounds, 
men of “created” marginality as this term was 
defined earlier. The two unemployed students are 
unblushingly candid in offering to exchange their 
future prospects as members of the educated elite 
for current assistance. The average income of the 
six employed students is less than LE.15 a month, 
scarcely sufficient for middle class living. Current 
need and anticipated higher social status seem to 
be the chief motives leading students to advertise 
for brides. 

The remaining fifteen economically-motivated 
men are quite well educated but with status out- 
ranking income in practically all instances. They 
represent that great middle class urban army of 
government employees and commercial clerks— 
the bureaucrats of Egypt—secure in ill-paid jobs, 
awaiting pensions with stoic patience, and trying 
in frustrating fashion to lead respectable middle 
class lives which are somewhat beyond their 
means. With only two exceptions the group has a 
remarkable degree of homogeneity in occupation 
and income. Monthly salaries average LE.19 and 
range between LE.12 and LE.25. This low in- 


4 Three additional men required this but have been classi- 
field under other marginal statuses. 
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TABLE II. MARGINALITY OF ADVERTISERS BY SEX AND CAUSE 


Some Evidence of Marginal Status 


Physical 
Mobilit 
No. % 


No Evidence 


of Marginal 
Status 


Sex of Aclvertiser Previous 


Over-Age Marria 
No. % No. % No. % 


Females 12 30 158. 37.5 13 32.5 
Males 21 35 oT — 4 6.7 12 20 


TOTAL 33 33 1S’ 18 17. 17 ip 32 


{ Irrelevant for males 


come is baffling when one considers the high ed- 
ucational level of the group. One-third are col- 
lege graduates; the rest have completed second- 
ary school. It is our hypothesis that this subgroup 
in particular consists of the marginal men who 
have risen from the ranks by migration from the 
village areas. While they may continue as dutiful 
sons to provide for the support of their village 
relatives, they cannot turn to them for wives 
commensurate with their new status. They seek, 
therefore, relatively independent women with 
whom, by combining incomes, they can establish 
the middle class way of life for which they have 
fitted themselves. Marriage advertisements for 
this group probably represent not only a nega- 
tive replacement for a family made ineffectual 
by past mobility, but also a positive means for 
future mobility or consolidation of status. 

The Marginal Characteristics of Advertisers: 
Table II summarizes the extent and nature of 
marginality. Two-thirds of the men and an even 
higher proportion of the women who advertise 
reveal evidence of marginality, but the causes 
differ significantly between the sexes. Marginality 
for women derives from natural or demographic 
causes more than from social change. Advanced 
age accounts for more than half of the marginal 
women while previous marital status is the cause 
of deviation for the remainder. The chances of 
marriage for members of both groups are poor 
through the normal channels of marriage ar- 
rangement. Instead of accepting this solitary 
state, as members of the older generation might 
have done, they deviate by actively seeking mar- 
riage, Cognizant of their weak bargaining posi- 
tion, they offer many incentives to increase their 
attractiveness as mates. 

The marginality of the men comes not from 
these natural attributes but rather is a status 
created by the men themselves as a by-product 
of physical and/or social mobility. Only four of 
the men owe their marginal status to previous 
marital experience and this is of debatable sig- 
nificance. The remainder owe their marginality to 
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physical mobility (12) or to social mobility 
which may also have been combined with migra- 
tion (23). Of the latter, eight were students 
temporarily penurious but anticipating future 
prestige and income, while the remainder were 
petty bureaucrats seeking women whose incomes 
or salaries could help in achieving the desired 
middle class way of life. 


V. Values in the Marriage Market 

In describing themselves, advertisers select out 
characteristics they believe determine their rela- 
tive desirability as mates ; in describing their ideal 
mate, other characteristics assume importance. 
Thus, an analysis of the contents of the advertise- 
ments yields indirect evidence of values. Each 
sex has its own frame of reference and there is 
often little significant communication between 
the two. For example, female advertisers describe 
their age, marital status, beauty, home skills and 
family background, but specify the education, oc- 
cupation and income of the men they want to 
marry. On the other hand, men describe them- 
selves only briefly but draw up detailed specifi- 
cations for wives, stressing personal characteris- 
tics as well as economic attributes seldom men- 
tioned by women in their self-descriptions, Not 
only is a common frame of reference lacking, 
but the very selective nature of the advertise- 
ments results in noncongruity between supply 
and demand. Both of these phenomena are sig- 
nificant in illuminating certain changes in values 
now affecting the Egyptian marriage market. 

Previous Marital Status: Approximately one- 
third of the women advertisers were married pre- 
viously and all but one offered financial or other 
compensations for this defect. However, over 
four-fifths of the men advertised for unmarried 
girls. The minority willing to accept a previously 
married woman had below average qualifications. 
Three were young college students candidly in 
search of economic subsidy, five were aging bu- 
reaucrats with monthly incomes below LE.20, 
while one sought a woman to raise his children. 
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TABLE III. MODAL AGE PREFERENCE IN 
SPOUSE BY TYPE OF ADVERTISER 


Class of Advertisers °-f Modal Description 


of 4 N than 30 
ot more 
to 24 4 Between 30 and 35, will 
accept up to 40 
25 to 29 4 Between and 40, 
prefer upper limit 
Widows and Divorcees 
27 to 40 8 Between 35 and 50. 
28 9 11 18 to 20 | 
nder age to 20 years 
25 to 29 11 20 to 25 years 
30 to 34 9 20 to 25 (one accepts 
, up to 30) 
35 and more 7* 25 to 30 (one accepts 
: up to 35) 


* Three will accept a previously married woman. 


Only two were mature businessmen is to 
marty for the first time. Nor were they willing 
to meet their financial obligations, since only one 
volunteered a dowry, only two con the 
shabka, 

Age: While advertisers invariably reported 
their apes ge: almost two-thirds of the men 
but only half of the women indicated a preferred 
age of mate. Age, therefore, had less significance 
for women choosing husbands than it had for 
men selecting brides. Consistent with this was the 
greater latitude for variation granted by the small 
percentage of women specifying age. In most 
cases, women sought men between five and ten 
years their senior, and one-half were willing to 
marry men more than ten years older. Men stat- 
ing a desired age for their brides were less inter- 
ested in a major gap. Most sought brides only a 
few years their junior ; only three wanted a bride 
ten or more years ‘Ae This may indicate a 
new trend toward closer age matching in a society 
which formerly placed a high value on the differ- 
ence. Table III shows the modal age preferences 
for advertisers of different types. 

The discrepancy between supply and demand 
status. Although only one-fourth of the men 
were soar to marry women over 25, more 
than one-half of the women fell into this age 
class, And, while older women were anxious to 
marry mature men, only a tiny fraction of male 
advertisers were actually in these older age 
brackets. Most likely to be frustrated in their 
search were the young men seeking brides a few 
years younger themselves. From the fore- 
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going it can be sepectey that men wishing to 
marty will rare | be forced to compromise 
on age and mari oe if their 
economic goals are te be fulfilled. 

Income and Wealth: Twenty-six (43 per 
cent) advertising males requested brides with 

rivate incomes or wealth, constituting the 

‘gest subgroup of advertisers. While sixteen 
(40 per cent) of the women reported income 
from inheritance, alimony or wages, among these 
were women with the least to offer in terms of 
other attributes. Eight were previously married 
(average age 32.5) and five were unmarried 
girls ar br twenty-five. Only three of all fe- 
male advertisers combined youth, single status 
and money. Thus, the discrepancy between sup- 
ply and demand is further compounded when 
age, marital status and finance are taken to- 
gether. Table IV predicts the dire frustration of 
male advertisers. 

Education: We have seen that the economic 
viability of the wife occupies a dominant place « 
in the male frame of reference although few 
women stress it in their advertisements. A par- 
allel and reverse discrepancy is found for educa- 
tion. While the man’s higher education consti- 
tutes a prime value in advertisements placed 
females, this item is ignored by most male ad- 
vertisers, few of whom have the requested qual- 
ifications. 

More than half of the women, including a 
disproportionately high percentage of those with 
money, virginity, and youth, specify college 
graduation or professional employment requir- 
ing advanced education. The residual nineteen 
with less exacting specifications include divorced 
and widowed women, older unmarried girls, 


TABLE IV. MALE DEMAND AND FEMALE 
SUPPLY ACCORDING TO TRIPLE CRI- 
TERIA OF AGE, MARITAL STATUS 


AND INCOME 
Demand 
Age, Marital Status Males = Females i 
and Income Requesting Offering sn 
Income none or not 
mentioned 34 24 
With Income: 26 16 x 
Unmarried girls un- | 
der 25 years 10 3 x 
Unmarried girls, age 
not specified 10 0 x 
Unmarried girls over 
25 years 0 5 
Previously married 
women, all ages 8 
Marital status not 
stated 1 0 


and some ger, moderately-educated girls 
without family or wealth. 

However, only twelve of the sixty male adver- 
tisers were college graduates. And, just as young 
unmarried girls from “good” families set the 
highest standards because they occupy the high- 
est bargaining position, so college educated and 
professional men also ask for the best in a wife. 
Almost without exception, they demand beauti- 
ful, fair-skinned, well-educated, virgin brides. 
Five require, in addition, extreme youth (under 
20); three demand employment and/or income; 
and three request relocation outside the largest 


cities. To this small group of established men | 
ght potential graduates, the | 

students seeking temporary monetary assistance. 
Their demands, as we have seen, are commen- | 
| skinned females set higher qualifications than 
Thus, while more than half of the women , 
seek high education, only one-fifth of the men ; | 


must be added the ei 
surately less exacting. 


meet this requirement. All present and potential 
graduates constitute barely one-third of the male 
sample. Fp as the single most important de- 
mand of men—for girls with income—is des- 
tined to go unfulfilled, so also the single most 
important demand of women—for college edu- 
cated men—is frustrated most by the supply. 

Beauty and Other Physical Traits: The final 
significant element which figures in the adver- 
tisements is physical appearance. This is solely 
a male value. Only twenty-three male advertis- 
ets did not set extremely high standards of per- 
sonal beauty, of whom eight ignored the ques- 
tion while another fifteen mentioned only “ac- 
ceptable appearance.” The nature of their ad- 
vertisements indicates that other requirements 
have taken precedence over this value, since 
twelve are clearly pecuniarily motivated, two re- 
quire relocation away from home, and six older 
men with little to offer will accept previously 
married women. Only three of the group have 
more traaitional motivations. One is a highly 
eligible college graduate of some means zn mc 
omission of physical appearance is perhaps an 
oversight. The remaining two are lonely mer- 
chants seeking wives in a strange city. 

The majority of male advertisers, however, 
were not content with moderate beauty and 
thirty-seven specifically demanded very beautiful 
brides. ee adjectives amplifying this 
depict with remarkable clarity and consistency 
the image of the “beautiful” woman. She is 
tall and endowed with an ample and voluptu- 
ous fi has delicate features, fair skin and, 
at her best, blue or green eyes.® 

* The term used in the advertisements to denote “good 
figure” is malfoof, literally meaning “‘rolled’* or “circuitous.” 
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Skin color was most likely to be mentioned 
by the men in search of beautiful brides. Of 
the twenty-one beauty-oriented men stating skin 
color preference, sixteen specified bayda (white) 
while five requested ambi or samra pigmenta- 
tion, Although height was ctbaek ess fre- 
quently (by sixteen), there was universal prefer- 
ence for larger girl; none preferred petite 
stature. 

As in many other areas, demand was some- 
what unrealistic when compared with supply. 
Acknowledging the preoccupation of men with 
pigmentation, all but eleven women described 
this aspect of themselves. However, only nine 
claimed fair coloring (three previously mar- 
tied) while twenty admitted of wheaty color 
(ambi) or darker (samra). The nine fair- 


did darker-skinned girls of similar age and 
marital status. More than half requested pro- 
fessional or .college-educated men, and the re- 
mainder expected to marry successful business- 
men. 

Conclusion: We might summarize here some 
of the values which have been revealed in the 
foregoing inquiry and some of the major dis- 
locations in the marriage market, at least as they 
appear in these advertisements. First, within the 
female value set, the most desired type of hus- 
band is an older man at least five But up to 
fifteen and even twenty years her senior who 
has completed college and now holds a — 
able position from which he derives a high in- 
come. Previous marital status, physical appear- 
ance and personality are relatively unimportant 
qualities. On the other hand, male values con- 
centrate on other characteristics, defining the 
most desired mate as about five years his junior, 
unmarried, beautiful, i.e. tall, a little plump, 
and fair-skinned, even-tempered and bringing 
with her either inherited wealth or an ability 
to earn money through employment. Of rela- 
tively less importance are her education, house- 
wifely skills and cultural refinement, although 


In actual use, this would mean plump by Western standards. 

Four degrees of skin pigmentation are distinguished in 
Egypt which, although they do not determine social status, 
do constitute an area of invidious distinction for women. Of 
highest status, but least common statistically, are the bayda 
(white), ranging from Nordic to Mediterranean coloring. 
Most of the population falls in the next two groups, either 
ambi (wheaty), or samra (lighter than black), a somewhat 
deeper brownish tone. The last group, concentrated in but 
not confined to Upper Egypt bordering on Nubia, is souda 


(black. ) 

While practically all Egyptians are dark-tressed and dark- 
eyed, some small percentage have blue-grey-green eyes and 
an even smaller number, fair hair, Higher status is accorded 
to persons of this rare type, other things being equal. 
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female advertisers persist in describing them- 
selves in these terms. 

That these values are held fairly commonly 
in the society is evidenced indirectly, since hardly 
any men with the most desired characteristics 
are forced to seek their mates through advertise- 
ments. Most of the male advertisers have less 
than the prerequisite qualities to obtain the 
ype of mate they seek. The same is true for 
emales. Girls with the most preferred personal 
and social characteristics seldom are found in 
the advertisement columns of Rose el-Youssef, 
while those who do advertise fall below the de- 
sired level. 


* VI. Brief Summary and Conclusions 


The existence of marriage advertisements in 
one of the most important Egyptian weeklies 
was seen to be symptomatic of changes in 
Egyptian culture which have been undermining 
the traditional marriage institution. Rejection of 
older techniques of marriage arrangement, either 
voluntarily + nacho ideological shifts or invol- 
untarily as a result of the migration and social 
mobility of the population, has preceded the de- 
velopment of new institutions to provide for 
free mixing of the sexes. Marriage advertise- 
ments may be viewed as an emergency institution 
whose function it is to bridge this lag. 

In any situation of social change, specific 
types of persons become marginal, being denied 


access to both the old and the new systems. It 
was the hypothesis of this paper that advertisers 
would be wae almost by definition from this 
marginal group, but that significant differences 
would be found between the various marginal 
types. Women advertisers were found to be 
marginal by virtue of demographic characteris- 
tics, being both older and of a marital status not 
valued highly by the culture. Men, on the other 
hand, revealed their marginality indirectly, not 
through what they were but through the values 
they sought to achieve through marriage. Physi- 
cal and social mobility were seen to be important, 
both as a cause of marginality and, sometimes, 
as an effect. This mobility accounted for their 
recourse to a non-family agent for arranging 
a marriage and their dominant concern with the 
financial attributes of potential wives. 

_ The advertisements were examined not only 
to identify the characteristics of the advertisers 
but also to trace the values of the culture toward 
the “ideal” spouse which are both explicit and 
implicit in the advertisements. On the assump- 
tion that the values of marginal individuals not 
only reflect established norms but also often 
preview those which will become dominant 
eventually, this analysis yielded data of more 
general significance. It would be fruitful to use 
these data as a basis for a study of values held 
by non-marginal Egyptians and a comparative 
study of Egyptian vs. western values in marriage- 
partner selection. 
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Some Changing Patterns in the Communist 
Chinese Family* 


LUCY JEN HUANG 
Boston University 


PATTERNS of Chinese family life are chang- 


ing under Communism. This paper is a descrip- _ 


tive report on the dating and courtship practices, 
husband-wife adjustment patterns and problems 
of the working mother in Communist China. 
It is based on items published jn the Chinese 
periodical, Women of China (before 1956 en- 
titled, New Women of China), included in the 
issues from the years 1954 to 1959. 

Women of China has a bi-monthly circula- 
tion of 400,000 to 800,000, presenting its read- 
ers with such items as problem discussions, re- 
ports, letters to the editors, editorials, poems, 
short stories, public criticisms and true confes- 
sions. Apparently the magazine is influential 
enough in China so that leaders, in the role of 
editors of the magazine, find it necessary to 
warn the readers concerning attitudes and be- 
havior patterns which are considered unbecom- 
ing to the model Communist citizen. Editors 
often indicate that since it is impossible to an- 
swer individually numerous questions concern- 
ing pressing problems and novel situations, 
pages of the magazine will serve to give a com- 
mon answer or guide to all. Readers are also 
invited to participate in airing their opinions 
concerning new trends and practices in the area 
of marriage and the family under the present 
regime. The editors, therefore, in their edi- 
torializing and discriminative selection of prob- 
lem discussions, play a role of two-fold signifi- 
cance; they serve not only as an indicator of 
new social trends, but also as spokesmen for the 
new regime. 


I. CHANGING DATING AND COURTSHIP 
PATTERNS 


a. Freedom of Mate-selection. Since 1949 
many laws have been passed to advance women’s 


* This article is a consolidation of three papers read 
before the American Sociological Association in September, 
1959, at Chicago, and in August, 1960, at New York City, and 
before the Eastern Sociological Society in April, 1960, at 
Boston. 

I should like to express my appreciation to the fol- 
lowing persons for their helpful assistance in preparing the 
original papers of which this article is a condensation: I am 
greatly indebted to Dr. William J. Goode for suggesting the 
research area. Drs. Nelson N. Foote, Jessie Bernard, Ogden 
Lindsley and Mr. Malcolm Marshall made valuable contri- 
butions in editorial capacity. Finally, Dr. Judson Rea Butler, 
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sitions. According to Law Number 96 of the 

eople’s Republic, “Women are equal to men 
in political, economic, educational, sociai and 
family life.” The Marriage Law was reported 
to be the first important law passed by the 
Mao regime. It “constituted an attempt to revise 
the basis of Chinese society by an attack on the 
family system, It was advanced, to be sure, in 
the name of eliminating the feudal status of 
women and promoting their economic and po- 
litical equality and free marriage.’’* In order to 
insure that women are not forced into arranged 
marriages, the regime gives comparatively 
“easy” divorces to those whose marriage are 
typed as “‘feudalistic.”* Such marriages consist of 
old-fashioned, compulsory, “arranged matr- 
riages,”’ business matches, polygamous mar- 
riages, child-daughter-inlaw marriages, loveless 
marriages, or marriages in which the inlaws or 
the husband hold supreme authority. Parents 
are no longer permitted to interfere with the 
choice of their children’s mates. Few complaints 
of marriages compelled by parents have been 
reported ag an item reporting that in ‘Bao 
Chi Village business-like marriages were de- 
creasing. Those who practiced it had to do it 
on the sly.”* An example was given of a cer- 
tain Yang’s family whose son married a girl in 
exchange for seven “bushels” of wheat. Ac- 
cording to the editors such practices are frowned 
upon as “feudalistic” and are fast diminishing. 

Due to the increasing number of women par- 
ticipating in labor, most young people meet 
through working together under various cir- 
cumstances, in offices, factories, or on farm co- 
operatives. Introductions by friends* at parties, 
dances and pre-arranged meetings are not un- 
common. Shy ones rely heavily on unofficial 
match-makers* who are usually older relatives, 


Dean of the College of Basic Studies, Boston University, has 
continually provided encouragement for these research en- 
deavors, as have many of my colleagues at this institution. 

1 New Women of China, July 1955, p. 21. 

2Richard L. Walker, China Under Communism, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1955, p. 89. 

% Women of China, August, 1957, pp. 16-17. 

* New Women of China, July, 1955, p. 11. 

5 Women of China, April, 1955, p. 8. 

© Women of China, August, 1958, pp. 18-19. 
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neighbors, friends of the family or organization 
leaders and colleagues." Most young people still 
rely much on the advice and counsel of parents, 
relatives and friends. In this early period of 
freedom in marriage, few young men and 
women are completely pre for it. One finds 
that a combination or synthesis of the traditional 
and the new patterns characterizes the process 
of mate-selection. 

b. Short Dating and Courtship Period. Much 
to the alarm of the editors, the dating and 
courtship period mp Communist youth is 
usually er short. Having had limited o; 
portunities for free heterosexual associations in 
the past, young Peas do not seem to know 
what to do with the new freedom now that 
are faced with it. Typical among them are su 
cases as the following: K. and L.,® a teacher 
and an organizational worker, met through some 
friend at the office dance. They fell in love and 
saw one another almost every day, dancing, tak- 
ing walks in the park and going to the movies. 
They were married within 15 days. In another 
case® the man reported, “We met through 
someone's introduction. .. . We saw one another 
twice before marriage. From the time we met 
to the time of marriage it was only 10 days.” 
The next case reported a match made by Mrs. 
Wang from East village. “At that time it was 
agreed in 10 days they would register and get 
married. They were married in 10 days.” Ac- 
cording to the report the wife was to find after 
marriage that her husband was not a coal mine 
worker as she had been informed. 

In order to educate the public, the editors 
present cases like these to show how unwise it 
was for these couples not to wait until they be- 
came better acquainted. They call these “Soap- 
bubble-like marriages,”""° emphasizing love at 
first sight and “idealistic” love, unrealistic and 
impractical. Once the “burning passion” was 
over, they add, the young people were divorced 
in less than a month. By way of recommenda- 
tion, the editors often report virtuous Com- 
munist workers like the one in “We Shall Get 
Married After Your Return.” The heroine of 
this item had courageously enlisted her fiance 
in the People’s Army, convincing not only him 
but also his family that he should serve the 
people before thinking of marriage. 

c. Exploitation by the Female. Negotiations 
and bargaining before marriage are no longer 

‘Interview obtained from emigrés who left Communist 
China in 1957. 

8 New Women of China, April, 1955, p. 8 


® Women of China, August, 1958, pp. 18-19. 
New Women of China, April, 1955, Pp. 8, 13. 
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in the hands of elders as in pre-Communist 
China, but between prospective mates them- 
selves. According to the editors, girls often 
capitalize on their new freedom and exploit 
their suitors in a rather “capitalistic” manner. 
The girl in question often serves as her own 
So watching out for her own welfare 

fore taking the step. A 29-year-old man 
wrote about meeting his 19-year-old wife 
through a friend: 


“One evening we met. I told her about my age, 
my occupation, my salary, etc. She did not say much, 
but requested that I support her through elementary 
school and later high school after we get married. 
If she failed in her entrance examination to high 
school, then she would come to live in Peking with 
me. She also said that I was to pay for her $40.00 
food bill which she owed to her school. She was a 
youth corp member, and was not bad to look at. We 
were married in 10 days.”21 


The editors further quoted cases’? in which 


gitls chose future mates on the basis of high 
style living in the city, preferring industrial 


workers to farmers because of the higher earn- 
ing igen the ability to buy them clothes and 


ld watches. Furthermore, relatives and 
Friends of the girls often advise and coach them 
behind the scenes in their negotiations with 
their future mates. 

d. Simple Wedding. Ceremony. Contrary to 
the traditional Chinese attitude toward wedding 
ceremonies, elaborate and expensive weddings 


“are severely criticized in China. Thrift, sim- 


plicity and frugality are stressed in wedding 
ceremonies as well as in other areas of life. 
Public criticisms are often directed toward those 
who spend much money on weddings. Poems 
and songs and reports'® often sing praises of 
those who have casual and simple weddings, and 
criticize those who are elaborate in weddin 

preparations. A factory girl was accused o 

spending over $1000.00 on her wedding feast, 
entertaining friends with drinking and dancing. 
Two brides were lauded for their labor and 
loyalty to the regime. One of them was praised 
for toiling from dawn to dusk, forgetting that 
she was married the day before yesterday. The 
other girl was the subject of a song entitled, 
“No Rest On Her Wedding Day,” describing 
her as having gone down to fertilize the fields, 
soaked with water and perspiration. And when 
she, was asked why she worked that hard on 


11 [bid., p. 8. 
33 New Women of China, September, 1955, p. 15. 
18 Women of China, March, 1958. 
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this important day of her life, she replied: “In 
our planned Great Leap Forward, we must go 
forward, go forward, forward... .” 

In general, the wedding ceremony consists of 
obtaining a certificate from the local People’s 
Council** or registering at the Commune’s re- 
gistration office.* According to informants, 
sometimes “Dutch treat” wedding celebrations 
are held by friends of the newly-weds, thus 
keeping the traditional value of rejoicing with- 
out putting too much financial burden on the 
new couple. Even though in the 1930's under 
the New Life Movement of the Nationalist 
regime, thrift and simplicity had been stressed 
in wedding ceremonies, yet the “group cere- 
mony” or the “civilized marriage ceremony” 
mentioned by Yang** had not been practiced by 
the general population because of the traditional 
regard for the importance of that day. 

e. “Early” The Communist leaders 
find that there is a new trend toward “early” 
marriage among the Communist youth. By 
“early” marriage the editors mean that young 
men and women get married as soon as they 
reach legal marriage age, 18 for women and 20 
for men. They report that many young men 
and women have little or no preparation for 
marriage and parenthood, and get married while 
they are still in school. Prolific couples often 
find themselves unable to cope wth problems 
in housekeeping, child care, marital adjustment 
and full time ey in labor. “Early” 
marriage, according to the editors, ‘seriously 
affects their health and progress. . . . The girls, 
19 or 20 years of age, are already with children, 
and many have more than two when they are 
24 or 25 years of age, bearing three children 
every four years as a rule.” The editors are 
flooded with reports’ and confessions from 
women beset by the problems of frequent preg- 
nancies, of keeping an orderly home with many 
pre-school children, of assuming the multiple 
roles of student, wife, mother and worker. 
“Many Parents are so burdened by problems of 
marriage too early in life that they begin to feel 
tired of one another and wish they were di- 
vorced,”’ say the editors. 

f. The Ideal Dating and Courtship Patterns. 
In order to educate the young Communist men 
and women in the new dating and courtship 
values, the editors carefully choose letters, re- 


% The New York Times Magazine, June 8, 1958, pp. 12, 
16. 
8 Atlantic Monthly, December, 1959, pp. 78-79. 
%*C. K. Yang, The Chinese Family in the Communist 
Revolution, Cambridge: The Technology Press, 1959, p. 40. 
Women of China, March, 1957, pp. 14-15, 
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and fiction stories emphasizing patriotic 
sexual associations. Girls are encouraged to 
marry men for their contributions to the regime 
and service to the country. The widely publicized 
group wedding"* of four high school girls and 
their farmer husbands is a case in point. When 
one bride was asked why she married her hus- 
band, she replied, “I'm in love with the land!” 
One reader wrote that she loved her “Little 
bridegroom’’?® for his government service and 
contribution as well as his inner beauty, even 
though many of her friends wondered why she 
picked such an ugly man for a husband. Another 
women reported that she married an undersized 
cripple in a ceremony arranged by her parents 
before the “liberation,” for “he had bled for 
the Revolution . . . and was therefore lovable 
in the eyes of the people”; this in spite of the 
fact that she admitted to the editors she was 
ashamed to be seen with him in public. In a 
short story entitled “Love,” the heroine was 
suddenly informed by one of her admirers that 
he was leaving to fight in the Korean war. She 
was heard to say, “You must be comforted and 
go. I shall wait for you. In fact, if you did not 
tell me you were going to war, I would not 
have felt that I loved you.” While saying good- 
bye under the twilight sky, her sweetheart ex- 
ptessed the wish that he could weave a piece 
of cloth for her as beautiful as the multi-color 
sky. She replied, “No, no, no. In this period of 
reconstruction and urgent production, we must 
not think of ourselves. We should weave blue 
cloth and gray cloth for the soldiers, bolts and 
bolts of them to help the Revolution.”*° 
By way of indoctrinating Communist youth 
with the socialistic values the leaders, via the 
editors, present ideal courting couples to serve 
as shining examples for them, consistent with 
the sentiment that “. . . lovers are first comrades, 
then lovers.”* Cases introduced often show the 
heroines working diligently in urgent produc- 
tion schedule, forgetting dates and postponing 
weddings. Wei? and Lu’s courtship was widely 
publicized in several issues. The heroine post- 
poned her wedding four times, frequently for- 
getting her appointments with Lu due to her 
wholehearted devotion to improvements of ma- 
chine parts and to urgent production. They 
finally got married after five years of courtship. 


%3 The New York Times Magazine, June 8, 1958, pp. 12, 
16. 

% Women of China, October, 1956, p. 11. 

% Women of China, June, 1956, 25-31. 

™ Walker, of. cit. p. 65. 

33 Women of China, January, 1958, pp. 2-3. 
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“Everything we do is for socialism. Love should 
not interfere with work, study, or the service 
to the le,” they informed the reporter. 

It had been stated that “China’s women were 
not as anxious for equality and marriage reform 
as their Communist leaders.”?4 Walker cited 
the fact that in November of 1953 the Chinese 
Government Administration Council reported 
that only 15 per cent of China’s popes had 
accepted the Communist version of what mar- 
riage and the family should be. Yang*® reported 
that the practice of free choice in marriage met 
opposition not only from the common people 
but also from an appreciable proportion of 

arty leaders and local government officials. 

ducation may have been a factor responsible 
for ready acceptance by the few of the free 
choice in marriage. (According to statistics, 
China’s literacy rate before 1949 was 
mately 15 per cent). The researcher would hesi- 
tate to agree with Yang that party leaders and 
local government officials objected to the idea of 
freedom of mate selection as such. The evidence 
cited showed that in each case promiscuity and 
“moral impurity” were the chief reasons for 
objections from villagers or party leaders, and 
not the idea or practice of free choice in mar- 
riage. Individuals who are sexually promiscuous 
in the name of new Communist freedom in 
mate choice often serve as scapegoats in the 
period of drastic change. This may be inter- 
preted by the fact that the Communist regime 
wishes to show that sex morals under the new 
government are not to be considered “loose,” 
or lower than in pre-Communist China. 

The unique patterns of change in the dating 
and courtship period discussed above are due 
partly to the new Communist marriage law and 
partly to the related problems under the drastic 
change. The disappearance of the traditional 
match-maker may have left many young men and 
women helpless, especially the less educated, 
less urbanized and socially less aggressive ones. 
Short courtship and “early” marriage may be 
interpreted as responses to new problems,?¢ 
such as lack of experience in unchaperoned 
courtship, the danger of increasing physical in- 
volvement and emotional attachment without 
marriage, fear of separation in job assignments 
after graduation, apprehension of non-homog- 
amous marriage due to future transfer to a 
far away land. Parental pressure, job guarantee 


23 Women of China, July, 1958, pp. 20-21. 

% Walker, op. cit. p. 90. 

3 Yang, op. cit. p. 37. 

* Interviews obtained from emigrés from Communist 
China. 
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after graduation, simple and inexpensive wed- 
ding, and decreasing responsibility for parental 
support may have helped to shorten the court- 
ship period. 


II. New ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS FOR WORK- 
ING WIVES AND MOTHERS 

a. Husband-Wife Role Readjustment. One 

of the relatively crucial problems working wives 

encounter is the readjustment of relationships 

between spouses resulting from the drastic 

change in the wife’s roles. Every Communist 


‘citizen is encouraged to cultivate the “Five 


Good”’?" roles: good worker or producer, good 
neighbor, good scholar or student, good health 
advocate and good life advocate. In order to 
become the ideal all-around member of the new 
nation, every wife is encouraged to work out- 
side the home as productively as her husband. 
Those who do not are called “family women,’?* 
and often find difficulty in justifying their “un- 
productive” position. Numerous articles in the 
problem discussion column are devoted to such 
topics as: “How Can Family Women Better 
Serve Socialism?’’?® “Is Family Labor Unim- 

rtant?”%° “It Is Glorious to Serve in The 

amily.” “It is wrong to Look Down on Family 
Women’’* and “Family Women Should Do 
Their Utmost to Participate in Active Service 
in Society.”*? Those who are gainfully em- 
ployed outside the home are expected to attend 
night schools, join neighborhood family com- 
mittees and mutual aid groups to help the 
young, the old and the sick. Tn their role of 
advocate for good health and sanitation, they 
join in the campaign of destroying the “Four 
Evils,” namely: flies, mosquitos, rats, and grain- 
eating sparrows.** As advocates for the good 
life, working wives in China are responding to 
the new campaign of thrift and frugality, sav- 
ing for government bonds and leading a simple 
life. The average Chinese husband, who for 
centuries has been considered the lord and mas- 
ter of his own family, finds it rather difficult to 
adjust to the new roles of his wife, even though 
he may be intellectually convinced that the 
country needs her during this period of urgent 
production. 

This readjustment of roles has been reported 
by many as the explosive and critical period of 


Women of China, January, 1956, p. 17. 

% New Women of China. April, 1955, p. 7. 

2 New Women of China, October, 1955, p. 18. 
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marital life. Typical among the reports is the 
letter from a teacher,*4 a mother of five chil- 
dren. Besides teaching full time in school, she 
attended political meetings, corrected sixty stu- 


dent papers, picked up two older children from | 


elementary school and the younger ones from 
the nursery on the way home. She cooked, 
sewed, cleaned and washed and took care of 
the children. Referring to her husband, she 
said, ‘‘He opens his mouth when rice is presented 
and extends his hands when tea is served.” He 
was reported to be a traditional man who be- 
lieved that if a man did housework, he was 
henpecked and unmanly. One husband** ad- 
mitted that he had not helped his wife with any 
housework except occasionally preparing the 
baby’s formula. They had three children and 
the wife worked in a stocking factory which 
started work at 6:30 a.m. She rose every day 
around 4:30 a.m. to take care of the children, 
household chores and her own preparation for 
work. One day the husband washed some dia- 
pers and was discovered by the landlady. Like 
several diaper-washing husbands, he was greatly 
surprised that others praised his spirit of labor 
instead of laughing at him for performing un- 
dignified household tasks. His surprise was 
greater when he was hugged and kissed warmly 
by his wife when she found that he had washed 
diapers with his own hands, “In our 10 years 
of marriage, she has seldom expressed herself 
so affectionately toward me,” the husband wrote. 
In general,®* the working wife begins to expect 
some cooperation from the husband, in terms 
of sharing household or child-caring activities. 
One wife admitted that at first when they both 
had to work, they left their sick child at home, 
each expecting the other to take him to the 
doctor, much to the criticism of the office com- 
rades. She finally reported that, as time went 
on, they had adjusted in the following manner. 
They each volunteered to take the child to the 
clinic if he or she thought that office work 
would allow absence at that particular time. The 
husband-wife role readjustment can best be 
summed up in the father’s words as he put his 
young son to bed, ‘Father and mother are both 
working, so father has to learn to be a mother 
also.” 

b. Lack of Facilities and Care For Pre- 
school Children. The lack of adequate facilities 
and care for pre-school children is another 
serious problem for the working mothers. The 


% Women of China, Sept. 1956, p. 13. 

35 Women of China, December, 1956, p. 15. 
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limited number of nurseries cannot care for the 
large number of children whose mothers work 
outside the home. Many pre-school children are 
under the care of aged grandparents or children 
under ten years old, the more casual case some- 
times resulting in serious injuries** or deaths 
from fire or drowning. One mother placed her 
young baby in the care of her sister who had 
four children of her own. Every day she de- 
livered the baby to her sister's home, and then 
went to work in her office which was situated far 
from either her own or her sister's district. Dur- 
ing windy days she had to travel on foot by the 
long way, since it was not safe to take the ferry 
and too expensive to take other public transpor- 
tation. During the child’s sickness, she would 
have to stay home to take care of him, since 
her sister could not risk her four children’s 
health. Because of the housing shortage, she 
was told by her organization leaders to wait 
her turn to move closer to her sister’s or the 
office. In general the nursery charges such high 
fees that an average working mother cannot af- 
ford to send her children there. A mother with 
three children sarcastically described the nursery 
as a ‘Palace for Princes,” for it required the 
fee of $23.00 for each child per month, besides 
requiring the child to have personal belongings 
costing $70.00 to $80.00 in order to’ meet 
nursery standards. 

Another problem for working mothers con- 
cerns the lack of facilities provided for them 
to nurse their own babies. Since most mothers 
nurse their babies, due to expensive bottle-feed- 
ing and unavailable wet nurses, new working 
mothers find it difficult to play the mother- 
worker role simultaneously. It is reported that 
most organizations have not yet established 
feedingrooms for nursing mothers, or permitted 
enough time for nursing during the lunch hour. 
Some factories*® give only from 20 to 40 min- 
utes per day for the workers to “deliver milk,” 
leaving no time for the mothers to travel to and 
from home, let alone time to eat lunch them- 
selves. Many babies are brought to the factory 
at feeding time by other members of the family, 
and the infants are nursed in hallways or the 
streets. Once a two-month-old baby was carried 
to the factory to be nursed, but because of the 
busy production schedule, the supervisor in the 
machine shop did not permit the mother to 
leave her work. The description stated that the 
anxious mother could hear her baby’s cry out- 
side the gate, while she sobbed in pain and 
anguish in the machine room. 

Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

% Women of China, September, 1956, pp. 7-8. 
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c. Job Discrimination Against Pregnant and 
Prolific Mothers. Since the Communist regime 
has staged — movement toward higher 
and more efficient production in all fields of 
endeavor, leaders*® find it necessary to dis- 
criminate against hiring married women with 
too many children, or women who have frequent 
pregnancies. They*! often discharge such women 
in preference to men or single girls. They are 
reported to have persuaded single girls not to 
fall in love, lest they get married and become 
pregnant, a state highly detrimental to the effici- 
ency of the planned production schedule. Realiz- 
ing this, most working mothers attempt to con- 
ceal their pregnancy until the last minute. As a 
result, there has been a high rate of miscarriage 
among working wives, since they are not given 
lighter work in their condition. In attempts to 
verify miscarriages, the leaders (in the “mill 
factories of Southwest, Northeast, along the 
Shanghai, Wuhan and Taingtao areas”) estab- 
lished (prior to 1953) a new regulation stating 
that within 24 hours of the miscarriage, the 
worker is to deliver the evidence ave to 
the factory’s medical examiner before she may 
claim her 20-day miscarriage leave. Cases were 
cited concerning those who were fortunate 
enough to find and present the fetus to the 
medical examiner by taking the utmost pre- 


caution when signs of miscarriage began to 
i 


appear. Others did not get their miscarriage 
leave due to lack of evidence, in spite of the 
fact that they were willing to swear by their 
party membership or get the testimony of other 
party members. 

Pregnancy*? poses another problem for work- 
ing wives who, under the Labor Protection 
Law, are allowed 56-day-leave for every child- 
birth. Because of the urgent production sched- 
ule, few mothers are given the full 56-day-leave 
before and after childbirth. A few copper mines 
are said to grant child-birth-leave from 15 to 
40 days at most, the reason given being that 
there is no one to take over the work of the 
lying-in mother. One mother had a premature 
birth in the seventh month, and the hospital 
gave her 70 days’ rest since there were com- 
plications during her labor. But in actual fact 
she was out of the factory for only seven days 
owing to lack of a substitute for her work. It 
was reported that during the first week she 
was given only 2 or 3 hours work per day, but 
later she was given full time work like everyone 

© Women of China, August, 1956, p. 9. 


“ Women of China, September, 1956, pp. 6-7. 
© Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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else. The administration, learning this, praised 
her for her work spirit and patriotism. 

d. Husband-Wife Separation and Its Related 
Problems. In the interest of national reconstruc- 
tion, husbands and wives are often assigned to 
work in different cities or provinces for a com- 
paratively long period of time, a phenomenon 
seldom existing in pre-Communist China. When 
husbands and wives are assigned to work in the 
same city, they often live in separate dormitories 
near their particular places of work, due to 
housing shortages and other problems. Anxiety, 
suspicion and general insecurity mark the cases 
in which spouses are separated. The case of 
Chang** made the Public Criticism column be- 
cause of his unbecoming behavior after his wife 
was transferred to live in the city. Besides lay- 
ing down four regulations for his wife, such as: 
1. Write two letters per week, 2. Do not go to 
the movies without husband, 3. Visit huband 
once a day, and 4. Do not spend money with- 
out permission, he telephoned her and visited 
her in the office every day with jealous accusa- 
tions and charged the organization leaders with 
alienation of affection through separation. The 
case** of the school teacher who had been sepa- 
rated from her husband since their marriage six 
years before was found in a letter to the editor. 
She told of visiting him twice a year during 
her vacations, spending half a year’s salary on 
the trips. She told of long separations which 
created suspicion and misunderstanding, and of 
how they spent “precious moments of reunion”’ 
clearing away doubts and jealousies before they 
had to be separated again. “In six years mar- 
riage we have been with one another only less 
than three months,” she reported. Another 
teacher*® admitted that she tried to use her 
separation from her husband 30 miles away as 
a means of birth control, making excuses such 
as busy production schedule, poor weather and 
visits to her parents. “Soon he became sus- 
picious, dissatisfied and unhappy over my not 
coming home,” she reported. 

Extra-marital associations engendered through 
work assignments and spousal separation have 
often created triangular complications which re- 
sult in divorce. In general extra-marital rela- 
tionships occur between married men and single 
on The “other woman’’** is often made to 

1 ashamed for home-breaking, for that is 
“capitalistic” behavior, something which the 

*® Women of China, July. 1956, p. 4. 

“ Women of China, June, 1956, p. 6. 

“ Women of China, March, 1957, pp. 14-15. 

“ Women of China, March, 1956, pp. 31-32. 
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Communist morality would not permit. She is 
reminded by organization leaders that she is no 
longer a toy for men, for she is —. to them 
in love, marriage and the family. When the wife 
or leaders in the regime fail to move the es- 
tranged husband into the “‘enlightened” way of 
life, divorce is recommended. The wife is con- 
soled in the following manner. “You are a 
ese awakened woman, when you see your 
usband’s behavior harms society and the wel- 
fare of our organization, you should not go on 
living with such a guilty — ... 4 The hus- 
band is often reprimanded or expelled from the 
Party. The divorced wife, on the other hand, is 
made to feel protected under the Communist 
regime, in the following line of reasoning: 
“Some people have the wrong idea thinking that 
because of divorce they are being deserted. This is 
wrong. ... You must remember the great Organiza- 
tion; the big family of revolution will never forsake 
you, unless you forsake revolution. . . .”“ 


One of the significant changes in the Chinese 
family is the redefinition of marital roles intro- 
duced by the leaders of the Communist regime. 
Five cases of marital disruption have been se- 
lected from Women of China for analysis, be- 
cause of the nation-wide response and interest 
aroused among readers. Solutions recommended 
by the regime via court decisions or party leader 
indoctrination may serve as an indicator for 
the changing trend in the Chinese family. 


III. GENERAL PATTERNS IN THE FIvE CASEs*® 
OF MARITAL DISRUPTIONS 


a. Involuntary Separation of Spouses. In all 
five cases, separation of spouses is involved. 
Cases No. 1 and 2 show separation of spouses 
due to war between the Communists and the 
Nationalists before 1949. In both cases the 
couple were working for the Communist move- 
ment and had lost contact with one another 
through the Nationalist blockade. The wife in 
Case No. 2 was arrested and had lost a baby 
through miscarriage. In Case No. 1, the separa- 
tion lasted ten years, while Case No. 2 showed 
an absence of over three years. Except in Case 


“ Women of China, July, 1956, p. 7. 

“ Women of China, February, 1956, p. 17. 

* Case No. 1, New Women of China, November, 1954; 
New Women of China, January, 1955. pp. 4-6; New Women 
of China, February, 1955, pp. 9-10. 

Case No. 2, Case No. 3, New Women of China, Janu- 
ary, 1955, pp. 5-6. : 

Case No. 4, New Women of China, November, 1955, 
pp. 6-7; New Women of China, December, 1955, pp. 5-6. 

Case No. 5, New Women of China, February, 1955, 
pp. 8-9. 
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No. 3, in which the husband left for the U.S. 
for graduate study in 1941, all cases of separa- 
tion were involuntary. Cases No. 4 and 5 are 
_ of the working couple in Communist 

ina today, for they were separated off and on, 
depending on assignment of work in various 
locations. In the last two cases the spouses were 
able to visit one another week ends. 

b. The Husband's Interest in Another 
Woman. In all cases except No. 3, another 
woman had entered the picture. In cases 1 and 
2, both husbands had remarried; a child was 
born in the latter case, while in the former case 
the second wife was pregnant, before both hus- 
bands discovered that the first wives were still 
living. In Case No. 3 the husband after ten 
years had returned from the U.S, with his Ph.D. 
— to teach at the University of Peking, and 
before he saw his wife again had asked her 
through mail for a divorce. According to the 
wife, her husband no longer wanted an unedu- 
cated “family woman” for a wife, in spite of 
the fact that she had sold her jewelry to hel 
finance his education in the U.S. The “tortome 4 
in both Cases No. 4 and 5 had fallen in love 
with younger single girls in the office and had 
asked their wives for divorces. In the latter two 
cases both had several small children, with the 
wife working full time outside the home. The 
husband in each of the cases had openly been 
seen with the girl friend at movies and dances. 

c. The Wife’s Attempt to Recapture Hus- 
band’s Affection and the Hushand’s Reactions. 
In cases No. 1, 3 and 4, the wife’s attempt to 
recapture the husband’s affection was carried 
out in terms of visits to his abode, either his 
new home, his dormitory or his office. The 
wife in Case No. 1 simply moved in with the 
husband’s new family and stayed there for 
weeks at a time. The husband, at his wit’s end, 
had coaxed her to be patient, saying that he 
would resume spousal relationship with her 
within six months. 

The wife in Case No. 2 had planned to leave 
for Shansi Province to see her husband im- 
mediately after hearing that he had remarried 
and that his new wife was the mother of his 
child. But friends and comrades tried to per- 
suade her to think things over. Through the 
guidance and leadership of the Organization 
personnel, she finally was able to reorient her 
attitude in the Communist ideology. She con- 
tinued to correspond with her husband and his 
new wife as comrades of the revolution. The 
re-education had such effect on her that when 
she received the baby’s picture with the inscrip- 
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tion: ‘To mother, For Remembrance,” she was 
highly moved by the gesture. 

The wife in Case No. 3 attempted suicide 
several times after her professor-husband told 
her that if she loved him, she should sacrifice 
for him. National and city women leaders came 
to her rescue, enrolling her in night classes, 
finding her the job as an “aunt” in a nursery, 
and reeducating her concerning the new role 
of a Communist woman. The wife in Case No. 
4, after taking her children to the suburbs to 
see her husband and being told that she was 
not welcome openly accused him of mistreat- 
ment and adultery in the pages of Women of 
China. The wife in Case No. 5 was patient and 
firm, in spite of the fact that her husband had 
tried to bribe or threaten her into a divorce. 
The husbands in Cases No. 4 and 5 both found 
their wives no longer “romantic,” “resembling 
a mother hen surrounded by her little chicks,”’®° 

d. Party Solutions to Marital Problems. Un- 
like the pattern in pre-Communist China in 
which “family shame should not be disclosed 
outside the door,” most family discords today 
concern not only the members involved, but 
also the neighbors, co-workers, Organization 
leaders, Party officials and the family court. 
Party leaders advised the wife in Case No. 1 
to move out of the husband’s new home, and 
to wait for the decision of the family court. 
The court favored the husband’s request to be 
divorced from Wife No. 1 because the loss of 
contact was over three years, the second mar- 
riage was sanctioned by the Party, and the sec- 
ond wife was already pregnant. After learning 
of the court decision, the first wife promptly 
committed suicide. 

The rehabilitation effort of the wife in Cases 
No. 2 and 3 under Party leadership had been 
successful, therefore these two cases did not 
require long court decisions. The request of the 
husband in both Cases No. 4 and 5 was denied. 
The husband in Case No. 4 was expelled from 
the Party and his girl friend was duly trans- 
ferred to another city. Both husbands in the 
latter two cases were re-educated in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘. . . How could you find happiness 
in another's tears ? Comrades, we must be strong, 
courageously resisting the capitalistic influence 
which will destroy our family. . . .”5* 

e. “Public” Response to Party Solutions. 
What the public really thought cannot be deter- 
mined, since only the attitudes which the edi- 
tors wished to publish can be known. The “pub- 
lic,” represented by the biased sample of readers 

% New Women of China. February, 1955, pp. 8-9. 

% Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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of the magazine, expressed opinions similar to 
those of the organization and court decisions. 
After the rehabilitation successes in Cases No. 2 
and 3, this ‘public’ admired and glorified the 
two women as the true disciples of socialism, 
placing individual happiness second to labor 
for the welfare of the people. The court deci- 
sions in Cases No. 4 os 5 were also supported 
by the “public,” which expressed the belief 
that such capitalistic minded husbands should 
be punished. The Communist sense of morality 
may not be altogether consistent, for if the hus- 
band in Case No. 3 had not been a Peking 
professor with high prestige in the 
regime, he might not have been granted an 
easy divorce from his illiterate wife. 

The suicide of the wife in Case No. 1 aroused 
many discussions. There were a few who dis- 
agreed with the court decision, which, they 
claimed, caused the death of the woman. They 
stated that there was evidence of discrimination 
against a helpless woman, that the husband 
should have waited until “liberation” to re- 
marry, that he should have told his second wife 
of his previous marriage, and that he should not 
have given his first wife false promises of re- 
suming a spousal relationship within six months. 
Instead of giving equal space to those who 
blamed the court for its decision in Case No. 1, 
the editors hastened to inform the readers that 
such thinking was wrong. Most of the objec- 
tions were brought out only so that the editors 
could use them for purposes of rebuttal and 
argument. 

This selected “public opinion” can be sum- 
med up in the following: 

(1) The final decision of the People’s high- 
est court should be respected, for it is based 
on the best interests of the Party and the 
country. 

(2) Since the first wife was a Party Member, 
she should obey the arbitration of the Party 
and think in terms of the advantages of the 
Party and the country. 

(3) Being a Party member, she should never 
expect the decision to be otherwise, since it 
would mean that the pregnant second wife had 
to leave her husband. It is not the role of a 
Party member to give pain to another person. 
She should be blamed for committing suicide 
instead of blaming the court. 

(4) The average woman today should have 
a clear purpose in life. We are not living for 
the individual, but for the benefits of socialism. 
One’s aim should be broad and deep, and one 
should not be so near-sighted as to kill oneself 
because of marital problems. 
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(5) To die for one’s husband was the prac- 
tice of the women of the old society, A new 
woman in new China should know that her 
future is unlimited under socialism. 

(6) One should find happiness through la- 
bor, and not depend on any particular indi- 
vidual, like a husband. 

(7) It is wrong to sympathize with the one 
who committed suicide, for it will weaken one’s 
courage to fight against capitalism and feudal- 
ism, and cause one to lose the struggle for 
labor and socialism. 

It would be safe to state that the above com- 
ments do not necessarily represent actual public 
opinion, but rather the way.of thinking which 
the Communist regime would like the public 


to accept. They represent the general climate 
of opinion being fostered in Communist China 
with reference to marital problems and adjust- 
ment solutions. If the regime is able to manip- 
ulate public opinion through government- 
owned mass media, the family and marriage in 
Communist China may in the future occupy an 
increasingly subordinate place to that of the 
Party Organization. Capitalizing on the tradi- 
tional values of group cooperation and grou 
welfare implicit in the consanguineal tatty 
system, the Communist regime may not find it 
too difficult to persuade the Chinese people to 
expand their labor and service to the “larger 
family of socialism.” 


Marriage Counseling and Family Life Education 
in England 


JOHN MOGEY 
Vanderbilt University 


I, INTRODUCTION 
DnrinkKING, gambling, and carrying a gun 


are subject in England to licencing regulations 
which lay down specifically the time and place 
where these activities are permitted. The mar- 
riage ceremony is similarly controlled, but safe- 
guards against one individual's injuring another 
through an illegal marriage are archaic com- 

ared with those surrounding drinking, gam- 

ling, or carrying a gun. They rest upon the 
public announcement in church or registry office 
of intention to marry, a form of community 
control appropriate to a small and static village 


society. 

Although English lawyers have modified the 
statute law to take account of the new social 
equality of women, there is still a tendency to 
regard the husband as the head of the household 
responsible for all that happens within. The 


arallel attitude that the family hearth and 
ouse are sacred is slowly changing in the offi- 
cial mind, but intervention within the family 
by officials is still a difficult point in law, and 
Parliament is especially aware of the risks in- 
1A. Denning, The Equality of Women, London: 1950. 
Lord Justice Denning’s own judgement (Dunn os. Dunn, 
1949) ended the last ‘dictatorial power of the English hus~ 
band, the right to decide arbitrarily where the matrimonial 
home shall be. 
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volved if social workers in the service of the 
state or of the local authorities are given a legal 
right of entry to the houses of the country. Sen- 
sitiveness on this point hinders a preventive ap- 
proach to marriage failures since social work 
with adults can be organized only as a volun- 
tary activity. 

The number of divorces was not a serious 
social problem until after the Herbert Act 
(1937) and did not really impinge on the pub- 
lic conscience until the end of World War II.? 
Separations were concealed by the fragmentation 
of statistics which appear in six separate Gov- 
ernment publications and are entered under such 
headings as maintenance orders, changes of 
name, and oe to the National Assist- 
ance Board.* During the war years the National 


2The annual divorce total, 4,000 in 1936, rose above 
25,000 in 1945 and has not since fallen below that figure. 

Divorces made absolute 

1926-30 16,789 

1931-35 20,056 

1936-40 30,903 

1941-45 51,944 

1946-50 199,507 

1951-55 147,858 


Source: The Registrar General's Statistical Review for the 
Year 1955. London: H.M.S.O., 1957, p. 80. 

* Royal Commission on Marriage and Divorce, Minutes of 
Evidence 1953. pp. 411-12, Evidence of Lady Chatterjee. 
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Registration scheme and the “Food Office Di- 
vorce” led to some awareness of the rate of 
marriage breakdown. The post-war increase in 
divorce applications led to the first official en- 
_— which endorsed the need for marriage 
guidance and education in family living. This, 
the Denning Report,‘ was followed by a de- 
partmental committee which recommended spe- 
cific action.® In the light of this the Home Secre- 
tary set - in 1949 a Marriage Guidance Train- 
ing Board. 


PART I. MARRIAGE COUNSELING 

A. Official Marriage Guidance 

1. The Probation Service. Probation began 
spontaneously in the first part of the 19th cen- 
tury in England and in Massachusetts. By 1841 
Matthew Davenport Hill, a Birmingham magis- 
trate, had instituted a register for persons who 
helped the courts by acting as pn to young 
offenders; his police were asked to enquire from 
time to time ba the young person’s conduct. 
In 1841, also, a Boston cobbler stood bail for a 
drunkard on condition that he came under his 
protective custody. In England acts of 1879 and 
1887 permitted the Police Court Mission, which 
grew out of this early activity, to advise on the 
treatment of children, and in 1907 the Probation 
of Offenders Act provided for the appointment 
of probation officers to the magistrates courts 
later called courts of summary jurisdiction.* Pro- 
bation officers are thus servants of the court, and 
their domestic reconciliation work was regarded 
as a private missionary endeavour until 1937." 

In 1938, fifteen months after the Domestic 
Proceedings Act, probation officers reported a 
gteat variety of approaches to matrimonial con- 
ciliation by courts in different parts of the coun- 

. Some magistrates and some clerks to the 
court still acted as conciliators, though the pro- 
cedure recommended by the Act had been 
adopted by 88% of the courts in the provinces 
and by all in London. In 47% of the cases the 
first interview in matrimonial disputes was with 
the clerk who, being a local attorney, is avail- 
able in his office. About a quarter of the appli- 
cants had gone directly to the probation officer, 
and another 20% had seen magistrate and pro- 
bation officer together.® 


* Report of the Committee on Matrimonial Causes, CMD 
(Command Paper) 7024, 1947. 

5 Report of the Departmental Committee on Grants for 
the Development of Marriage Guidance, The Harris Com- 
mittee, CMD 7566, 1948. 

® Mrs. L. LeMesurier, A Handbook of Probation, London: 
National Association of Probation Officers, 1935, pp. 19-22. 

™Summary Procedure (Domestic Proceedings) Act, 1937. 

8 Probation, London: National Association of Probation 
Officers, 3 (January, 1939), pp. 60-61. 
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From 1950 to 1955 the probation service saw 
between 75,000 and 80,000 matrimonial cases 
each year.® In about half of these families both 
parties to the dispute were seen. The same pro- 
portion of the total case load came directly to 
the probation officer and were not referred to 
him by the courts. This is not to say, however, 
that in the cases which came directly to the pro- 
bation officer both husband and wife were seen. 
One Manchester probation officer had 50 current 
matrimonial cases on his books, as well as super- 
vising 12 youths on licence from prison or 
Borstal and looking after 60 probationers.?° This 
is a normal case load. One juvenile probationer 
on a one-year probation counts as one case. Ma- 
trimonial cases are numerous largely because 
they take up less time. Men averaged about 300 
conciliations a year and women 100.1 


TABLE I. ENGLISH PROBATION SERVICE 


Year Direct Application Total Cases 
1950 22,805 77 ,982 
1953 21,737 79,780 
1955 22 ,876 75 ,868 


Source: Home Office, Private Communication, 1959. 


Working class people in all parts of England 
have come to trust the Probation Officer with 
their matrimonial troubles, and much of this 
work involves going out to meet a reluctant 
partner. It is delicate work with humble people 
who for lack of a proper vocabulary cannot 
present their problems to the world.’? Many 
peor now approach the Probation Officer who 

ve no intention of going to Court for a sepa- 
ration order; in such cases an overloaded service 
often refers the applicant to the voluntary Mar- 
riage Guidance Centre. 

Few details of the procedure used in matri- 
monial work by probation officers have been 

ublished. The training programme of the 
ome Office includes instruction in the newer 
case work and in psy- 
chological interpretations of human behaviour. 
One officer has written “I personally find that 

Jarvis, ‘Probation and Marriage Counseling,” 
Social Work (London: Family Welfare Association) 14 
(1957), pp. 306-9. 

%D., V. Donnison, The Neglected Child and the Social 
Services; A Study of the Work Done in Manchester and 
Salford by Social Services of All Kinds for 118 Families 
Whose Children Came into Public Care. Manchester: Man- 
chester U. P., 1954, pp. 63-66. 

11 Home Office, A Short Survey of the London Probation 
Service, 1939-1944, London: HMSO, 1946, pp. 12 and 17. 

12 Home Office, The Probation Service: Its Object and 
Organization, London: HMSO, 1946, p. 13. 
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when the couple have been helped, either in 
separate or in joint interviews, to a desire for 
reconciliation, it is a good thing to get them to- 
gether, describe what an ideal marriage is like, 
and invite them to discuss how their marriage 
falls short of that ideal. This method gets things 
moving in a positive direction and avoids raking 
over the ‘muck heap.’ Sometimes in such discus- 
sion one of the partners might see for the first 
time that they must give if they wish to receive. 
The important thing is for them to see it for 
themselves.”’?* This attitude in the service pocs a 
long way to explain the success of the probation 
officer as a point of appeal in matrimonial dis- 
putes. However, the Harris Committee con- 
sidered that social class barriers would prevent 
the development of a national conciliation serv- 
ice based on the Probation Service and con- 
cluded that alternative means should be en- 
couraged." 

2. Local Authorities. Responsibility for taking 
care of children in their area rests firmly on the 
local authorities under the Children Act, 1948. 
In 1955 they had some 80,000 children under 
their care, and to provide for them in foster 
homes and institutions cost £238 per child wd 
year. This compares with the £36 a year which a 
child living at home costs the local authority. 

All local authorities engage in preventive 
work among families. The Health Visitor serv- 
ice of the local Medical Officer of Health is 
staffed by nurses who visit every house after 
a baby is born and make sure that the parents 
are aware of the facilities provided by the local 
council for maternity and child welfare. It is 
an information and advice giving service rather 
that a therapeutic one.’° This service is ob- 
viously an offshoot of the hygiene and health 
movement, adapted slightly to the techniques 
evolved by the voluntary Family Service Units 
for rehabilitation of the unhappy group of 
families called “problem families.’’!* 

Manchester alone among the local authorities 
has set up a municipal counseling service. Its 
Family Welfare Service began in 1948 “(a) to 
deal with adolescent problems and difficulties 
(b) to strengthen the ideas of the responsi- 
bilities of the home by seeking to prevent the 


%3C. H. Stanley, ‘‘The Probation Officer and Concilia- 
tion,’’ Probation, 8 (March, 1956), p. 6. 

4 Report of the Harris Committee, Cmd 7566, 1948, p. 7. 

%8 Maternal and Child Welfare Survey, London: National 
Association for Maternal and Child Welfare, 1955, First 
Quarter, p. 11. 

%6 Maternal and Child Welfare Survey, 1956, p. 10, First 
Quarter. 

7A, F, Philp and Noel Timms, The Problem of the 
Problem Family,’’ London: Family Service Units, 1957. 
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breakup of marriage and the alienation of chil- 
dren from their parents and (c) to promote 
the adjustment of unhappy and childless mar- 

This service is seen by the Corporation as ‘‘a 
preventive and constructive agency” to catch 
cases in the family before they produce broken 
marriages or problem children for the Courts, 
schools or boarding-out departments. 

The Family Welfare Service operates one 
evening and two afternoon sessions each week, 
staffed by a receptionist, a psychiatric social 
worker and two doctors trained in psychological 
medicine. For the municipal year ending March 
31, 1955, applicants came as in Table II. 


TABLE II. REFERRALS TO 
MARRIAGE GUIDANCE 


Applicant Referred by 


Municipal Social workers (health visitors, 
child guidance, etc.) 

Voluntary Marriage Guidance Center 
National Health Service Social Workers 
(almoners, rehabilitation workers, etc.) 

Self referred 

Doctors 

Probation Service 

Other social workers : 
Recommended by other applicants 
All other sources (Clergy, etc.) 


Total 


Manchester Council Minutes, 1954-55, 2, p. 


37 


About two thirds of the applicants were aged 
between 21 and 40: this suggests that the family 
problems dealt with are those of the early years 
of marriage and particularly those concerning 
marital relations in the child-rearing phase. 
Some information on the nature of the problems 
themselves is also given sporadically in the re- 

rts of the service; a summary of this appears 
in Table III. 

Table III shows the return for 1950, the most 
complete given, when 80% of cases were mari- 
tal. For 1955 the report of the director (Lady 
Gertrude Jefferson, M.R.C.S., D.P.M.) allows 
us to make the following points: more than half 
the interviews took place in the single evening 
session; out of 351 persons attending, 179 were 
men and 172 were women; 117 of the men 
came alone; 62 couples came together; adjust- 
ment was most successful when the couple came 


18 Manchester City Council, Manchester Council Minutes 


1955-56, 2, p. 384. See also M. P. Hall, Social Services of 
Modern England, London: Routledge, 1952, pp. 125-29. 
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Number 
94 
49 
47 
39 
37 
36 
18 
14 
17 
351 
= 


TABLE III. MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 


Problems 
Disharmony 65 
Separation 21 
Sex difficulties 


Total Marital 


Emotional Immaturity 12 
Enuresis 10 
Delinquent 4 


Total Adolescent 26 


110 


Source: Manchester Council Minutes, 1949-50, 2, p. 
4. 


together. Approximately half of those attending 
were skilled manual workers, foremen, shop 
managers or school teachers and half were in 
the unskilled occupations.1° The 1956 report 
says that 340 applicants for help had 1358 
interviews. Of the problems brought to the 
Service in this year, more than half are classed 
as marital disharmony either “i) temperamental 
incompatibility, ii) sexual incompatibility, or 
iii) incompatibility due to background resulting 
in different atttiudes towards money, discipline 
of children, occupation of leisure, and reli- 
gion.’’2° 

This interesting municipal service has not 
been copied in other cities; it may have been 
the model for a recommendation made by the 
Fabian Society to the Royal Commission on 
Marriage and Divorce that ‘‘a social welfare 
officer should be attached to such clinics so that 
they could become ‘Family Guidance Clinics.’ ”’? 


B. Voluntary Marriage Guidance 


The cost of broken homes in England has 
been given as £22.6 million as a minimum and 
the sum spent on preventive service as £3 million 
as a maximum. All marriage guidance grants, 
including that to the Marriage Guidance Train- 
ing Board, totaled £40,000, or less than one 


19 These occupations belong to the Registrar General’s 
Social Class, II, school teachers, shop managers: III skilled 
manual workers and IV unskilled occupations. Classification 
of Occupations, 1950, London: HMSO, 1951. 

2 Manchester Council Minutes, 1955-56, 2, pp. 385-86. 

Royal Commission on Marriage and Divorce, Minutes 
of Evidence, 1952, pp. 449 and 504, Q 4296. 


per cent of the cost to the state of Legal Aid, 
of which 90% is divorce aid.?? 

1. Marriage Guidance Centers. Following the 
1937 Herbert Act which extended the grounds 
for divorce, a group of professional men and 
women met in London to discuss whether any- 
thing could be done to restore a sense of sta- 
bility to marriage and family life. With David 
Mace as secretary the first Marriage Guidance 


Center opened in London in 1942. The model 


for the movement is the medical health center, 
but all the counselors are unpaid volunteers, 
giving part-time service.** 

At the outset the function of the marriage 
guidance counselor was seen to be correct diag- 
nosis so that the client could be directed to the 
re who could help him most. Counselors 

ound, however, as they gained in experience, 
that they could satisfy many applicants without 
using the valuable consultants and so they en- 
gaged in treatment as well as diagnosis.** 

Two guiding principles are important to the 
movement: i) the client must come to the Cen- 
ter, and ii) the counselor cannot help the mar- 
riage, unless he has seen both partners; an appli- 
cant may, of course, be helped with personal 
difficulties, in any case. Both these conditions 
limit the type of person who seeks out the Mar- 
riage Guidance Center. Results of an analysis of 
consultations show that more than half the ap- 
plicants fall into the skilled worker, clerical 
worker, or school teacher group of occupations; 
the unskilled account for less than 25%. Re- 
fusal to co-operate on the part of one spouse 

revents the marriage counselor from proceed- 
ing with about one case in every seven.*® 


22 See also, A. J. Brayshaw, The Stability of Marriage, 
London: National Marriage Guidance Council, 1952, p. 10. 

23 A. J. Brayshaw, 1952, op. cit., p. 6. David Mace, Mar- 
riage Counseling, London: Churchill, 1948. 

“J. H. Wallis, ‘‘Marfiage Counselling,’’ Social Work, 
14 (1957), pp. 300-3. 

28 Wallis, J. H. and Booker, H. S., Marriage Counselling: 
A Description and Analysis of the Remedial Work of the 
National Marriage Guidance Council, London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1958. 


TABLE IV. FAMILY WELFARE COST 


Cost of Broken Homes 


Cost of Preventive Services 


Children in public care 
Children in approved schools 
Youths in Borstal 

Legal Aid for Divorce 


Medical Research Council 
Probation Service 
All Marriage Guidance 


Total 


Total (Max.) 


Source: Times (London) January 11, 1960, p. 8d. 
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£ mill. £ mill 
16.5 2 
3.3 0.75 
1.8 0.04 
1.0 
| £22.6 £3 
149 


TABLE V. ACTIVITY OF MARRIAGE 
GUIDANCE CLINIC 


Total Pre- 


Interviews Marital 


Marital 


Source: as footnote 26. 


The London Marriage Guidance Council 
helped 10,000 marriages in the ten years 1943- 
1953. Reports recently published show that be- 
tween 5% and 10% of the work of a local 
Marriage Guidance Council is pre-marital.?¢ 

The 80 Marriage Guidance Centers in Eng- 
land and Wales are members of a federation, 
the National Marriage Guidance Council. In all 
of them remedial work occupies most time. In 
1959, 12,000 couples in difficulties came to the 
centers. Since 1952-53 the number of remedial 
visits runs at approximately 9,000 a year, a case 
load as great as the 700 active volunteer coun- 
selors can handle. First approaches are made by 
the husband in 37% of the cases, by the wife in 
58%, and in 5% the couple come together.?? 

ub- 
lished by the Family Welfare Service, wal 
18% of the visits are made jointly by the couple. 
This difference may well be due to the different 
ears to which the figures refer: it is equally 
ikely to arise from the way in which a public 
family welfare clinic and its clients are related. 
In one third of the cases in the Marriage Guid- 
ance Centers when the wife comes first the hus- 
band is persuaded to come; in nearly half the 
cases, when the husband comes first the wife is 
persuaded to come. Two-thirds of the married 
couples who came were living together at the 
time of conciliation. More than half came in 
the first seven years of marriage. Among clerical 
and professional workers discussions tended to 
be about sex problems and amongst unskilled 
workers about housing and living difficulties. 
When income was high infidelity tended more 
often than usual to be a factor in the marital 
difficulty. 

Applicants learned of the existence of the 
Marriage Guidance Center principally from: 1) 

% Marriage Guidance, London: National Marriage Guid- 
ance Council, 3 (June, 1957), pp. 95-96. 

A. J. Brayshaw, ‘“‘Happy Marriage,”” Family Doctor, 
London: British Medical Association, November, 1955, p. 937. 


This — of approach differs from 
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friends, relations or other attenders; 2) press 
articles and direct advertisements; 3) profes- 
sional people such as doctors, lawyers and clergy- 
men; and 4) advice or information bureaus.”* 

The movement estimates from what appli- 
cants report on subsequent visits that for just 
over one-third their difficulties are eased or over- 
come, in a further third no improvement is 
possible (for one-half of these cases this is be- 
cause the other partner will not co-operate), and 
in the remaining third no information is avail- 
able.?® Both the Denning and Harris committees 
observe, “An effective tribute to the work of the 
Marriage Guidance Council is the way in which 
the pattern has been followed by many persons 
and in many places.’’*° 

2. The Catholic Marriage Guidance Council. 
The ten principles governing the attitude of the 
Nationai Marriage Guidance Council included 
none at variance with Christian or Jewish ethics 
but did permit the final decision on family limi- 
tation to rest with the husband and wife. This 
was not acceptable to the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy and in 1946 a group of Roman Catholic 
laymen formed the Catholic Marriage Guidance 
Council. 

The Catholic marriage guidance service fol- 
lows very closely the model set up by the Na- 
tional Marriage Guidance Council and already 
described.* In 1957 it was reported that 15 pro- 
vincial centers were in operation; the London 
center had dealt with more than 1,000 appli- 
cants, mostly referred by parish priests in the 
diocese, between 1946 and 1948.3? 

3. Other Churches. The Methodist church re- 
ported to the Royal Commission on Marriage 
and Divorce that 1) many ministers attempt re- 
conciliation, 2) many look with favour on estab- 
lished local Marriage Guidance Councils and 3) 
many ministers have had favourable experience 
of help from the probation service.** 

A parallel report of aims and activities was 
given for the established Church of England by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Anglican 
Church welcomed in addition proposals made to 

* Wallis, J. H. and Booker, H. S., of. cit. 

A. J. Brayshaw, ‘Happy Marriage,’’ Family Doctor, loc. 
cit. and Wallis and Booker, op. cit. 

% Report of the Committee on Matrimonial Causes, Cmd 
(Command Paper) 7024, 1947, and Report of the Harris 
Committee, Cmd 7566, 1948. 

% J, G, Frere, Catholic Marriage Guidance Council. The 
Clergy Review, London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 30 
(1948), p. 299. 

Rev. M. O'Leary, “The Catholic Church and Marriage 
Counselling,” Social Work, 14 (1957), pp. 303-6. J. Christie, 
“Pre-Marriage Training,” Month, London: Longmans, 185 
(1948), pp. 279-84. 

33.R. C. om Marriage and Divorce, Minutes of Evidence, 
1952, p. 63. 
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Engaged 
or recent 
‘ed 
Birmingham 649 1533 15 44 
Manchester 550 _ 49 27 
Merseyside $71 28 42 
London 3489 100 


attach welfare officers to the divorce courts and 
for education in sex and personal relations in 
schools and youth clubs.’ The Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland says that of matrimonial 
matters brought to its ministers in Glasgow in 
1950, 12% related to premarriage advice, 80% 
were about marital disharmony, and 8% con- 
cerned other circumstances, mostly housing.** 

Unfortunately only between 10% and 13% 
of the adult population are in contact with a 
church.** Although about 70% of weddings in 
England and Wales take place in a church this 
is no evidence of willingness to consult the 
clergy about personal problems. The churches’ 
own figures claim less than 20% of the popu- 
lation as members.** 

4. Other Agencies. a) Family Wel- 
fare Association. This case-work agency, for- 
merly known as the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, is also engaged in marriage guidance. 
Their experience is that marriage difficulties are 
disclosed only after families have come to the 
agency for assistance with another more super- 
ficial problem and that marital difficulties can 
best be resolved by the case-workers in the 
course of their association with families. One 
office case load showed that 90% of the families 
had marriage difficulties. This more specifically 
psychoanalytical approach, coupled with case- 
workers who go visiting where necessary, dif- 
fers from that of the Marriage Guidance Coun- 
cils. It is available at 57 centers in England, 
but no statistics are released about the number 
of consultations.** 

b) National Council of Social Service. Citi- 
zens’ Advice Bureaus were set up during the war 
to guide the general public through the maze of 
war-time controls over commodities and personal 
movement. Soon the organization was being 
used as a place to bring matrimonial problems, 
particularly those caused by separation and war- 
time temptations. Similar questions are still be- 
ing asked, though the causes of marital diffi- 
culties have changed. In Oxford, England, for 
example, the C.A.B. answers about 2,500 ques- 
tions a year and about 7% of these concern 
separation, divorce, legal aid for divorce, marital 
disharmony, and maintenance after separation or 
desertion.*® Another reference to a provincial 
Citizens’ Advice Bureau mentions 1,500 spe- 

op. cit, pp. 143-46. 

% op. cit., Dp. 567. 

*B. S. Rowntree and G. R. Lavers, English Life and 
Leisure, London: Longmans, 1951, pp. 343-45. 

* T. Cauter and J. S. Downham, The Communication of 
Ideas, London: Chatto and Windus, 1954, p. 48, 
* Cmd. 7566 (Harris Report) 1949, p. 8. 

® Oxford C.A.B., Personal 
Pickstock. 
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cifically matrimonial questions a year and an 
additional 1,000 enquiries about “Family and 
Personal Problems.’’*° The C.A.B. can hardly be 
said to do conciliation work as this is ts sewed 
understood, but as an agency for the preliminary 
sorting out of problems which can be referred 


to another specialist agency, they serve a useful 
c) Finally, in the same position as the C.A.B., 


there are the advice giving columns in news- 


papers and magazines. One national newspaper 
receives 10,000 letters a year; it has been esti- 
mated that 500,000 cases are dealt with by all 
advice columns and that 1.4% of the adult 
8 tas write to them each year. The 10,000 
etters received by the national newspaper in 
problems classified as 


1953 contained 11,656 
follows: 


TABLE VI. FAMILY PROBLEMS 
TAKEN TO NEWSPAPER 


Percentage of Total Problems 


Legal 4 
Social Isolation 4 
Family Life 4 
General 3 

Child Care & Welfare 0.6 


Illegitimate Birth or 
Pregnancy 6 


Source: Footnote 42. 


About half concern sex life directly, but the 
most striking thing about this classification is 
the absence of enquiries about child care. Eve 
street and every meeting of women in England, 
both middle and working class, rings with ex- 
changes about the children. Maternity and Child 
Welfare Clinics are widely used and every birth 
is followed by an enquiry from a Health Visitor. 
Either the need to ta ut children is satisfied 
or, as Koos suggests,*? families have a fair idea 
where to take their troubles and separate prob- 
lems suitable to different departments. 

The people who consult an advice column are 
90% women, most of them from Social Class 
III or IV.4? The standard of letter writing was 
held to be average in 70%, below average in 
22%, and above average in 8%. In those letters 
above average in literary quality questions about 

Case Conference, London: London School of Economics, 
1 (March, 1955), p. 25. This may be Hull, Yorks. 

“B. L. Koos, Families in Trouble, (New York: King’s 
Crown Press), 1946. 

4 Cyril Greenland Advice Column, Case Conference, 3 
(March, 1957), pp. 255-61. 
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Sex life 21 
Birth Control 18 
Personal 15 
Love & Courtship 11 
Marriage Ceremony 8 
Married Life 6 
= 


TABLE VII. WRITERS TO NEWSPAPER 
Married Single 
34 27 
36% 


10,000 


Men 
Women 


Total Persons 


Source: Footnote 42. 


the marriage ceremony were frequent. So far as 
marital status is concerned the writers divide as 
in Table VII.*3 


CONCLUSION TO PART I 


Two institutions, one ancient and one modern, 
provide a marriage guidance service which is 
equally available in all parts of England, urban 
and rural. These are the church and the proba- 
tion service. Courts are not so numerous as 
churches but they are well distributed among 
the cities and towns of the country. The proba- 
tion officers attached to them provide a matri- 
monial conciliation service accessible to every- 
one. 

In all county boroughs of England and 
Wales* a Citizens’ Advice Bureau will be found. 
The National Marriage Guidance Council has 80 
centers or more and provides an equivalent 
coverage. Occasional cities, such as Manchester, 
have local developments. 

No adequate measure exists of the need for 
marriage guidance nor of the extent to which 
the provision meets the need.*® The estimate by 
the National Marriage Guidance Council, that 
one-third say they have been helped, is the only 
information available on this point. 


Part II. EDUCATION IN FAMILY LIVING 

1. Training Marriage Guidance Counselors. 
Probation officers must have had a basic tiain- 
ing in social work before they join the service. 
Once selected by the Home Office they undergo 
a further period of three months intensive train- 
ing. During this, lectures, visits, and informal 
discussion with serving officers deal with the 
ways of handling matrimonial cases. 

The National Marriage Guidance Council 


* Social Class III, e.g., foremen, skilled workers, insur- 
ance; Social Class IV, e¢.g., unskilled and semi-skilled (sales- 
men) see Classification of Occupations, 1950. 

“ Apart from Canterbury, these are towns with a popu- 
lation of 50,000 or more. 

“ The Harris committee says: “In view of the manifest 
failure of so many marriages, there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the value of work which brings help to those 
who need it, especially in ‘the earliest stages.’ Cmd. 7566, 
Report of the Harris Committee, p. 9. 
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claims that its workers are the ‘most carefully 
selected and thoroughly trained voluntary coun- 
selors in the land.’’** From every 100 candidates, 
about 55 are notified that they are suitable for 
training. The basic training is given at four dif- 
ferent three day courses; in these intensive days 
the marriage counselor learns from others the 
applied aspects of psychology, sociology, and 
social work which have been found most useful 
ge Thanks to the careful selection pro- 
cedure few fail to master this practical training. 
All who emerge embark on a probationary year 
at a local Marriage Guidance Center. At the end 
of this the National Council again assesses the 
counselor and if all is well another trained and 
approved marriage counselor has been born. 
Out of every 100 applicants about 50 reach this 
stage. The total national counseling strength is 
about 700, of whom 100 are still in training or 
probation and 100 are inactive or have perma- 
nently withdrawn. In spite of the rigorous selec- 
tion procedure the number of applicants is so 
great that selection conferences cannot be ar- 
ranged orm enough to handle them. The pur- 
poses of the training are three-fold: to give skill 
in interviewing; to provide instruction in the 
classification of marital problems so that clients 
can be referred to a counsultant; and, above all, 
to make sure that laymen can recognize “the 
limits of their competence.’’47 

The Family Discussion Bureau was formed to 
train professional social workers in marriage 
counseling. Since 1949 it has developed an in- 
tensive form of training which in two years 
makes a fully trained case-worker sufficiently 
skilled to co-operate with a psychiatrist in mari- 
tal work. The aim is to form a series of teams 
made up of caseworkers and consultant psychi- 
atrists, These will use a Freudian frame of refer- 
ence as they assist married couples to “work 
through” their problems to a new level of har- 
mony.** The Bureau is attached to the Tavistock 
Institute of Human Relations. 

2. Family Life Education in Schools. In the 
schools we may look for education in family 
living in three places 1) as part of religious in- 
struction, 2) under the subject titles biology, 
health education, or sex education, and 3) under 
the subject parentcraft or domestic economy. In 


“#A. J. Brayshaw, The Stability of Marriage, London: 
National Marriage Guidance Council, 1952, p. 9. 

47 A, J. Brayshaw, Joc. cit. 

Social Work, 14 (1957), pp. 313-14; Case Conference 1 
(March, 1955), p. 25; K. Bannister and others, Social Case- 
work in Marital Problems, The Development of a Psycho- 
dynamic Approach. London: Tavistock Publications, 1955. 
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England, as in the U.S.A., education is decen- 
tralized and it is difficult to discover what is ac- 
tually happening at the local level. 

For Religious Instruction an Agreed Syllabus 
has been drafted and is widely used in both 
church and local authority schools. However, the 
choice of method, and the omission of sections 
if pressed for time, are left to the Headmaster. 
London and Cambridge schools omit all refer- 
ences to family life in this syllabus. Lancashire 
County Council schools include the teaching of 
Christ on the family and ethical instruction in 
morality for every day life. The West Riding of 
Yorkshire as well as Lancashire, gives ele- 
mentary instruction in sex at age 13. Other au- 
thorities are equally variable in their approach. 

Roman Catholic parochial schools ct not ac- 
cept the Agreed Syllabus, but family living is 
mentioned as part of instruction in the Ten 
Commandments such as, for example, children 
must love, reverence and obey their parents.‘ 

This state of affairs is not unexpected when 
the response of the Ministry of Education to re- 
cent recommendations is considered. The Denn- 
ing Committee recommended in 1947 the train- 
ing of teachers in family life education and the 
Royal Commission on Population requested that 
“in the educational system more regard [be} paid 
to preparation for family life.”®° A similar trust 
in education was expressed by the Royal Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce: “We are con- 
vinced that . . . these objectives can only be 
achieved by education in the widest sense, by 
specific instruction before marriage, and by pro- 
viding facilities for guidance after marriage and 
for conciliation if breakdown threatens.”5 No 
official courses have been organized for teachers 
about personal relations or about the emotional 
aspects of family living since the Denning Com- 
mittee reported.°? 

Catholic organizations have been sporadically 
active in this field not in the schools but as part 
of further education. In 1947, for example, the 
Young Christian Workers asked Warrington 
Education Committee to help them with a pre- 
marital training course. A single weekend school 


* Biology and Human Affairs, London: British Social 
Biology Council, 18 (1952), pp. 6-19. See also Sex Education 
in Schools and Youth Organizations, Ministry of Education 
No. 119, (1943) and Pamphlet No. 31, Health Education, 
(1957). 

5 Royal Commission of Population, Report, Cmd 7695, 
London: HMSO, 1949, p. 211. 

51 Cmd. 9678, p. 11. 

52 A. H. B. Ingleby, ‘‘Sex Education: A Critical Survey,"’ 
Family Planning, London: Family Planning Association, 6 
(April, 1957.) 
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attended by 500 young men and women was 

The National Marriage Guidance Council has 
been continuously active as an educational 
agency since 1950. It claims to have conducted 
in 1956 200 general courses, mainly for youn 
people. Over 2,000 engaged couples attend 
discussion groups and informal talks on prepara- 
tion for marriage.** In 1958 its education de- 
partment opened the first summer school for 
teachers in the techniques of education for 
family living. The Grant Foundation of New 
York enabled three experienced tutors from the 
Family Study Center in Chicago to take part.5® 
Some bursaries were available from an English 
foundation. The school has been successfully re- 
peated in subsequent years; its lessons and tech- 
niques have now been widely tested in English 
school rooms. Some regional education commit- 
tees already give unofficial encouragement and 
there are signs that this pioneer venture will 
have wide results. 

Apart from the work of the churches, the Na- 
tional Marriage Guidance Council is the only 
organization ei provision on a significant 
scale for the further education of engaged 
couples in preparation for marriage. Much of 
this is pre-marital counseling with one engaged 
couple, but more and more emphasis is being 
laid on group discussion under a skilled leader. 
Discussion leaders will soon be selected and 
trained in a fashion parallel to that now used for 
marriage counselors and a rapid expansion of 
this side of the work is planned. 


CONCLUSION 


Besides those mentioned in the text, existing 
therapeutic potentialities in England for the 
treatment of marital disharmony should include 
the family doctor and the psychiatrist, both 
available under the National Health Service. 
Doctors, however, have neither the time nor the 
skill to undertake this sort of remedial work and 
psychiatrists are also fully occupied with mental 
illness, though some do help considerably. The 
National Health Service does not aim to provide 
counseling. 

Friends and relatives should also be men- 
tioned, but community surveys, apart from two 
in East London, have noticed the transformation 
of neighbourhood and kinship centered family 

8 J. Christie, Month, 185 (1948), pp. 279-84. 

% Personal Communications: County Borough of War- 
rington Education Committee, and National Marriage Guid- 


ance Council. 
55 Dr. Nelson Foote, Mr. and Mrs. O. Eggers. 


systems and there is evidence of the lack of 
social contact between families in a neighbour- 
hood. Marital troubles, as distinct from child 
rearing, health, or monetary troubles, are usually 
hidden from all but the most intimate social in- 
teraction.*® 

Preventive agencies are, at present, less well 
organized than the remedial, though the preven- 
tive and educational side of the National Mar- 


% A. T. M. Wilson, ‘‘Some Reflections and Suggestions 
in the Prevention and Treatment of Marital Problems,” Hx- 
man Relations, 2 (1949), pp. 233-51, Bibliography. 


riage Guidance Council has become much more 

important in the past two years. For the promo- 

tion of marital stability, however, the greatest 

is lack of Family research 
hardly begun in England. 

The family is provided for officially only in 
its maternal and child-rearing aspects; its marital 
and paternal roles are entirely overlooked. There 
is a simple explanation to this. Cultural impera- 
tives protecting the privacy of these relations are 
still too strong for official action. 


Personal Maturity and Parent Education* 


ANDRE ISAMBERT 
President of the School for Parents and Educators, Paris 


APPROPRIATE to the general theme, ‘‘Per- 
sonal Maturity and Family Security’’ one may in- 
quire first whether personal maturity is an im- 
portant quality for parents, and second whether 
the education of parents is capable of improvin 
this quality. The ideas presented here should 
not be considered as conclusions but rather as 
observations which can serve as the basis for 
further inquiry. 


I. How CAN PARENT EDUCATION BE DEFINED? 


Each one of us has a somewhat different 
definition of parent education, more or less in- 
clusive, focusing on one or another of its as- 

. For purposes of this paper it may be 
that: education all the ac- 
tivities that are designed to help parents as far 
as their personalities are concerned to assume 
their faimly roles. 

This definition is obviously more inclusive 
than that given by Orville Brim? who excludes 
from education all action addressed to uncon- 
scious motivations of the individual or methods 
which do not focus on his conscious intelligence; 
these he reserves for therapy. Educational action 
we conceive as being in a significant degree a 
phenomenon of relationship, whether of person 
to person or of group to individual, and this 
phenomenon is largely unconscious. Classifying 


* This has been taken from a paper given at the Interna- 
tional Union of Family Organizations and National Council 
on Family Relations Conference, Columbia University, New 
York, 1960. Translated by Ernest G. Osborne, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and revised by Eleanore Braun Luckey, University of 
Connecticut. 

1 Orville G. Brim, Jr., Education for Child Rearing, New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1959. 
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this kind of very general activity as therapy links 
it to the notion of pathology. It seems prefer- 
able to base the distinction between education 
and therapy not upon the criterion of whether 
it is a conscious or unconscious process, but 
upon whether it is normal or pathological. This 
distinction has, itself, in practice, a rather arbi- 
trary aspect because every individual has some 
attitudes that one could consider pathological. 
It is, however, a question of degree and of pro- 
portion. Doctors and educators have often car- 
ried on actions simultaneously or successively. 
The educator can play his role when the healthy 
elements of the person are not paralyzed by ill- 
ness or when these healthy elements are strong 
enough to marshal personal defense mechanisms 
sufficient to overcome the illness; for example, 
the educator contributes when anxiety or guilt 
can be eliminated little by little through a work 
situation or through some social activity. 

As for the definition of “personal maturity,” 
this seems naturally associated with the idea of 
a certain evolution of character, from birth to 
a stage which one can call “adult.” One con- 
trasts “maturity” to “infantilism’’ which charac- 
terizes certain developmental stages or phases of 
behavior, prior to maturity, whether these are 
Po to some deficiency or to a developmental de- 

ect. 

For a long time maturity was considered as 
being achieved at a certain age and as having a 
very definite character. After infancy and adoles- 
cence, both of which are evolutionary periods, 
one spoke of the “‘mature’’ period or the “adult” 
period; this was thought of as having an “on- 
set”—and at the moment “maturity” arrived, 
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man would have achieved a stable personality. 
He was thought to achieve full maturity in the 
same way he reached his full height and weight. 
Today, on the contrary, “maturity” is most often 
thought of as a process, not an achieved status 
but a movement toward an inaccessible level. Is 
it possible to modify, to improve, to lead toward 
this maturing process? In order to seek an an- 
swer, let us analyze in some detail the notion of 
personal maturity. 


II. WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPAL ASPECTS 
OF PERSONAL MATURITY? 

The aspects of personal maturity are multiple. 
One sees combined in them biological, intellec- 
tual, and emotional factors. A sureness in one’s 
own judgment, stability in behavior, calmness in 
the face of difficulties are considered as marks of 
maturity; these testify at the same time to a su- 
petior physical equilibrium, a depth of mind, 
and a certain ripening of character. Because the 
subject of this paper is parent education, we will 
consider maturity only in its emotional or “‘af- 
fective’ aspects. 

For the sake of simplicity, let us emphasize 
generally two principal aspects of maturation. 
One may be considered as representing its per- 
sonal aspect, the other its social. 

The first is the development of the person 
from a state of dependence toward one of self- 
sufficiency or autonomy, in which he demon- 
strates the ability to decide for himself and to 
accept responsibility for his actions. 

The second or social aspect is the develop- 
ment of the orientation of behavior which is at 
the beginning limited to concern for the “self” 
and which moves progressively toward the 
“other,” toward another person, as in love, for 
instance; or toward a group in connection with 
professional or social life. 

These two aspects are sometimes presented as 
divergent if not even contradictory; autonomy 
is sometimes thought of as taking the form of 
independence—even to the extreme of not co- 
operating nor being concerned with others, while 
social maturity represented by the giving of 
one’s self to another person or to a group is 
thought to take on the aspect of servitude. 

However, experience in counseling with par- 
ents brings out the fact that these two aspects 
coincide; we see ineffective parents, inca able of 
making decisions or of taking responsibility, and 
revealing themselves as egotistical and posses- 
sive. 

This coinciding of the two aspects can per- 
haps be better understood if the psychological 
point of view of “interpersonal relationships” 
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that we have adopted in Paris in the education 
:of parents is considered. The psychology of 
‘ childhood, which was originally the sole content 
of information given to parents, was found in- 
sufficient for clearing up family problems, and 
it induced the parents to consider the child as 
the only cause of the difficulties. 

Because of this inadequacy we have added to 
the content a specific psychology of parents and 
eventually a relationship and developmental psy- 
chology of the family considered as a group. 
Each problem is examined simultaneously from 
the point of view of each of the family mem- 
bers, taking account of their respective positions, 
their roles and their interactions. The character 
of each cannot be isolated, constituting, as it 
does, a stimulus and response to that of others, 
interacting with them, in the events which 
change the relationships, positions, and roles. 

Considered from this angle, personal matura- 
tion appears then as the evolution of the rela- 
tionship of a person with others from birth. And 
the modifications of this relationship through 
the circumstances of living helps us understand 
why the exact date of the achievement of ma- 
turity will not be easy to define. 

aturity is actually an evolution of the par- 
ent-child relationship in which the parent leads 
the child from dependency to independence. But 
this cannot rightly be conceived as an isolated 
phenomenon, a one-way street. It certainly in- 
volves the youngster’s relieving his parents of 
the responsibility of directing certain of his ac- 
tions, of constantly overseeing his safety. But it 
also permits him to take in charge certain family 
life functions, in his turn to bring security to 
younger siblings and sometimes parents, to bene- 
fit the family group with the contribution of a 
new personality. Is not the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility an essential sign of independence? 
And is it not also a matter of interpersonal re- 
lations, with responsibility being taken not only 
for self but also for others? 

Personal maturity, then, unquestionably im- 
plies the mastery of the self and the tendency 
not to rely constantly on others. However, be- 
cause our lives are not isolated but are most of 
the time related to others as a part of a group 
(especially the family), maturity is also meas- 
ured the degree to which each person is 
capable of acting on behalf of another and of 
participating positively in the life of a group. 


III. Is THERE SUCH A THING AS EMOTIONAL 
MATURITY OF THE FAMILY? 

The maturity of each individual as well as his 

character is influenced by those who surround 
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him. Does not the nature of the relationships 
between individuals affect in large part their 
development level and maturity and assure to 
each more or less prestige or influence? 

In addition to the degree of maturity attained 
by each of the family members, cannot one also 
appraise a maturity level for the family itself ? 
One family, for instance, is commonly known 
for its inability to come to a decision, to respect 
social conventions, to keep its engagements, to: 
pay its debts to tradesmen or its taxes, and to. 

aware of others. Other families are note- 
worthy for the strength they reveal in their sur- 
roundings and for their dedication to group wel- 
fare. Such family maturity shows itself as does 
personal maturity by an inner stability of its 
members, by an acceptance of its responsibilities, 
by a reasonably unselfish participation in the life 
of the community. 

But family life is in a continual state of evolu- 
tion. Events and situations in life on one hand 
and personal development on the other con- 
stantly continue to shift the positions and reac- 
tions of the individuai and his associates. Both 
personal maturity and group maturity must con- 
stantly adapt to these changes. 

When the maturity of a couple seems to have 
been attained after the marriage, it ought to be 
modified as the first child arrives. The giving 
of one’s self to a marital partner is sometimes 
difficult to transform into the giving of the 
couple to the infant. Then, the acceptance of the 
progressive independence of the youngsters con- 
stitutes for parents another effort which demands 
a new stage of family maturity. This is modified 
again when the adolescents and the young adults, 
having themselves acquired adulthood, remain 
at home and maintain their roles. A new struc- 
ture is created where the different generations 
have their places in a new family orientation 
brought about by the fact that the young people 
are now adults. Finally, the presence of the third 
generation when grandparents are in the home 
often disturbs the equilibrium of the home. 

A new test comes with the departure of the 
d themselves 


young people, when the parents 
alone and frustrated in an important part of 


their family roles, and later in their social roles. 
It is also the case when death breaks some rela- 
tionships, 

From the point of view of family psychology, 
the notion of death itself has a relational as- 
oe associated with the notion of a: 

is actually constitutes an act of replacement, 
of giving to the child what one has acquired 
himself, the child now realizing a renewal of the 
human operation. This assumes, then, the ac- 
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ceptance of death as a necessary part of the re- 
newal of the generations. 


IV. THE IDEA OF PERSONAL MATURITY IN 
THE EDUCATION OF PARENTS 

If, as we have suggested, it is possible to find 
an association between emotional maturity and 
the kind of relationship and influence estab- 
lished between two persons, should we not ex- 
amine particularly the importance of these in the 
parent-child relation? 

In the course of conversations which we have 
had with parents, in individual consultations or 
in group discussions, the lack of maturity of 
some parents is often indicated as one of the im- 

rtant causes of educational difficulties and of 
troublesome behavior of the child. Today moth- 
ers complain particularly of the inadequacy of 
their husbands, their avoidance of decisions and 
responsibility, lack of interest in the child and 
his education, lack of concern for desirable fam- 
ily situations, or absence of individual satisfac- 
tion in family life. Are not these complaints 
rooted in the immaturity of the parents: 

Two other factors which are, without doubt, 
the ones most frequently mentioned in the dis- 
cussions of both parents and young people are 
trust and authority. Parents complain of not 
being able to maintain their authority with their 
children and of no longer receiving trust from 
them. The young people, in turn, complain of 
not being able to rely on the authority of their 

rents and of not being able to maintain trust 
in them. It is true, of course, that the words do 
not have the same meaning for the two groups. 
Authority, for parents, is a principle and the 
exercise of a right; for young pcople it is 
strength which should be available for them and 
which gives them support. Trust, for parents, is 
an attitude of acceptance on the part of their 
children. For the children, it is the possibility 
of being able to believe in someone, in his 
strength, his affection and his objectivity. 

Authority and trust in the minds of young 
people are to be found, then, on the level of 
relationships. They are attitudes toward them- 
selves in their opinion, but are linked also to 
personal qualities of parents. And are not these 
qualities singularly close to those we have in- 
cluded in the idea of maturity? Thus, on the 
family and educational level, we discover the 
application of the general hypothesis which may 
be expressed thus: The degree and quality of 
maturity of two persons governs, in a sense, the 
nature of their relationships and the influence 
which each exercises upon the other. 

The parent-child relationship sheds particular 
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light upon the evolutionary character of this re- 
lationship. As a matter of fact, it passes through 
a number of stages from that of the smallest 
child in whom there can be said to be no ma- 
turity to that of the young adult who is sup- 
posed to have acquired a complete kind of ma- 
turity comparable to that of his father. Different 
mmr can then present themselves: Can the 
ather because of his maturity continue to exert 
a significant influence on his son? Because of 
his character, can he accept some superiority on 
his son’s part? Can a mutual give and take exist ? 
All of these present a suitable area of study for 
family psychology. 


a 
V. CAN PARENTAL MATuRITY BE DEVELOPED 
AND IMPROVED BY EDUCATIONAL MEANS? 


If one arrives at the conclusion that maturity 
is an essential quality of “good parents,” parent 
educators should ask themselves whether they 
are able to help parents achieve it. 

As far as a child is concerned, we are accus- 
tomed to think of maturation on the one hand 
as a function of internal biological development 
and on the other, of external social forces. In 
fact, these are linked with one another. Psycho- 
motor development has a bearing on social rela- 
tions; note the effect of the smile, the walk, and 
the speech. On the other hand, maturation is 
influenced by the opinions of others. 

Biological maturation slows up progressivel 
though irregularly during the adolescent ested; 
certain organs may continue to develop even dur- 
ing young adulthood; others begin to grow old. 

It seems that this sequence of development 
should not be incompatible with certain phe- 
nomena of character maturation, since this seems 
to follow at the adult stage, similarly linked 
with personal experiences in life and with so- 
cial relationships. It can be observed among cer- 
tain adults that there is a progressive ameliora- 
tion of character, a lessening of demanding atti- 
tudes and of over-sensitivity and touchiness. 
With others, however, there is a deterioration 
in the abilty to relate to others and a manifesta- 
tion of a senile egocentricity. This improvernent 
or deterioration would, moreover, seem to be 
linked to the surroundings in which the indi- 
vidual lives or to his interaction with some ar- 
ticular individual. : 

Certain stages of life involving a transfotma- 
tion of living experience and of social relations 
can be considered as bringing about normally 
some significant modifications of personality. 
The entrance of the youth into an apprentice- 
ship, his connection with a profession, his first 
love experiences, marriage, parenthood, advance- 
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ment in life, entry into political or 
social life would be among the events that pro- 
vide new experiences and tests for the individ- 


Up to now, the problem of the maturation of 
the adult seems to have been insufficiently 
studied. It seems that instruction and education 
of the adult becomes most important at a time 
when there is the kind of acceleration of scien- 
tific progress and rapid transformation of knowl- 
edge as we are experiencing today throughout 
the entire world. In the development of a for- 
ward-looking educational program, a place ought 
to be made for character education—provided, 
of course, that one can establish the fact that 
education can be effective in bringing about ma- 
turity and in modifying the attitudes of adults, 
and in improving professional and social rela- 
tionships. 

There are, of course, cases where the lack of 
maturity on the part of the adult seems patho- 
logical and tied to certain personality difficulties 
which call for therapy. But aside from such ex- 
ceptional cases, an individual's normal develop- 
ment, which occurs in the framework of his day 
to day a s and involves the people who 
surround him, offers him the opportunity to im- 
—_ and maintain his maturity and to facilitate 

is adaptation to entirely new circumstances. 

In the majority of cases then, can we expect 
educational measures to be efficacious very of- 
ten? In making any judgment we must certainly 
take account of the multiple influences which 
operate simultaneously upon the individual in- 
volved; his physiological or biological aptitudes, 
the earlier rigidity of character, the social de- 
mands, the influence of other members of the 
environment, the make-up of the groups to 
which he belongs, the economic conditions to 
which he is subjected. The op of these 
factors confines one to prudent and cautious 
judgments. 

The educator must take account of these di- 
verse elements, not so much in order to keep 
hands off as to direct his intervention more pru- 
dently. For example, he should avoid creating a 
conflict between the effort he encourages and its 
‘inhibiting obstacles. To give someone insight or 
‘knowledge, or a new direction for his life, which 
‘is in contradiction to the ideas of his family or 
this environment can be the source of serious 
difficulties. 

One would need to insist, undoubtedly, that 
parent education should not reach only the 


-«mother or father but should reach the entire 


family and, if possible, the environment as well. 
‘It is thus that the idea of collective or family 
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maturity which we have sought to analyze finds 
its place and its value. 


VI. THE EDUCATIONAL MEANS CAPABLE OF 
ENCOURAGING THE MATURATION OF 
THE ADULT 

In light of both the difficulties and the com- 
plexity of the situation, we shall now explore 
the means by which help can be given parents 
to improve their maturity. The suggestions 
which follow are drawn from our experiences 
in the School for Parents in France and are pre- 

sented only as a basis for new investigations. 


First, Psychological Information 


One knows, of course, that the effect of psy- 
chological information on parents is extremely 
varied, It is related to the nature of the parents’ 
intellectual culture, their philosophic or religious 
beliefs, their character, and their living condi- 
tions. And it is equally related to the content of 
the psychological information, the manner in 
which it is given, and the personality of the one 
who imparts it. Such factors make research ef- 
forts slow and difficult. 

It would seem that for a significant number 
of parents, gaining awareness of what we call 
maturity constitutes an effective approach. One 
should surely not underestimate the importance 
of a degree of intellectual understanding not 
only in affecting voluntary behavior but also in 
promoting emotional security, for such under- 
standing answers a profound human need. 

However, for other individuals, such aware- 
ness provokes a feeling of guilt which must be 
counterbalanced by some reassuring factors or a 
supportive personal relationship. Conveying in- 
formation through the spoken word and per- 
sonal contact is appropriate for parents who 
want facts and also for those who need reas- 
surance. Less personally directed communication 
such as newspaper, radio, and film, however, 
can only convey information. It does not seem 
appropriate to advise educators to refrain from 
giving psychological information because of the 
risks that go along with it. Indeed, many other 
sources of information exist; journalists, novel- 
ists, playwrights spread distorted information, 
often without prudence, and there is added dan- 
ger involved use of the popular taste for 
the picturesque and the scandalous. The educa- 
tor, then, seems to have the responsibility for 
correcting such unsound information and for 
adding compensating factors. 

However, the random way in which the edu- 
cation of adults is often given or in which some 
elements of psychology affect this or that in- 
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dividual by way of a lecture, a radio broadcast 
or some other means, increases the risks of 
trouble or misunderstanding which such infor- 
mation can bring about. Systematic education of 
adults, based on the findings of research as to 
what, under given environmental conditions, is 
appropriate content and pe of such infor- 
mation can without doubt be tried with a view 
to improving family and social relationships in 
a not too distant future. 


Second, The Individual Educational Relationship 
It has already been noted that a supportive 
personal action or relationship can accompany 
teaching through the spoken word. Even in a 
ublic situation a lecturer can exert a direct and 
individual influence which may reach quite a 
large number of his audience. He may exert an 
influence which is inspiring, persuasive and com- 
forting. The listener leaves with a feeling of sat- 


‘isfaction, of calmness and sometimes even with 


an added personal strength, with an easier ac- 
ceptance of his role, and a greater dedication or 
loyalty to his community; all these are qualities 
which characterize maturity. This effect may be 
a and may be accompanied by definite 
modifications of behavior. It seems that one ob- 
serves here a phenomenon of the educational re- 
lationship due to the peers of the lecturer. 

This relationship is observed even more fre- 
quently in the course of individual encounters. 
In certain circumstances when a person finds 
himself grappling with a difficult situation, suf- 
fering from confusion or with a lack of direction 
for his life, there occurs even as he is asking for 
help a chance meeting with someone who, for 
reasons quite inexplicable, inspires confidence in 
him. There is established between them a rela- 
tionship which exercises a more or less profound 
and ee | influence. This influence is not a 
matter of having given concrete advice or defi- 
nite information but is made up of an attitude, 
of a certain presence, of an improvised response. 
Would not the personal maturity of the helping 
individual, his psychic strength, his prestige, as 
well as his ability to share himself with others, 
to accept others and to believe in them, be those 
things which would have exercised the influence 
as revealed by the attitude and the response of 
the individual needing help? Would these not 
give him a point of departure for reflection, for 
a new direction? Such a relationship between 
persons would then be educative; it would have 
aided the learner to have thought things over, 
to have made an effort. 

Thus we see in these qualities that we cail 
mature those which permit a man not only to 
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direct his own life, to deal with his role and his 
responsibilities, but also to have relationships 
with others which we can call educational. It is 
not difficult to see the application of such ma- 
turity in the parent-child relation; now we have 
found it in the relationship of the parent educa- 
tor. 

This educator, we believe, need not be a pro- 
fessional person. Each individual in his everyday 
life has the opportunity of using his maturity to 
aid others. However, training for this role seems 
appropriate, for the influence of an educator can 
be positive or negative; we know, for example, 
the damage caused by some people who discour- 
age those whom they are trying to help. Monthly 
training sessions using the group method have 
been found effective at the School for Parents 
in Paris. 


Third, Social Influence 

In addition to the influence of one person 
upon another, one can observe the influence of 
communities ranging from the small family 
group, the work group, the recreation group, 
and the housing group to the most extensive 


one, the civilization of which we are members. 
To belong to a community appears to be a need 
for the great majority of men. The rejection by 
such a community or even the fear of rejection 
brings about a feeling of insecurity strong 


enough to motivate actions which may even ne- 
cessitate giving up other important satisfactions. 

According to the theories held in Soviet Rus- 
sia and neighboring countries, it is the belong- 
ing to a community, to a “collective,” which 

ucates men. The schoolmaster has as his func- 
tion the creation and maintenance of this “col- 
lective’’ in the schoolroom; it is the feeling of 
solidarity which it inspires that gives form to 
the personalities of the pupils. As an adult, ac- 
tive participation in a collective neighborhood 
or housing group would have an indirect effect 
on the quality of the pt because of the per- 
sonal maturity toward which it might lead. It 
would be interesting to analyze this concept and 
the observations to which it might lead: the 
relation between individual maturity and mem- 
bership in a group or society. 

In our countries where this theory is not 
held we have, however, observed the educational 
value of discussion groups. Such groups are ef- 


fective at the conscious level as a practical means 
of encouraging expression of thought, compari- 
son with others, and reflection. But they are ef- 
fective also at an unconscious level; the group 
serves as a stimulus to the feeling of security 
arising from one’s acceptance by others; it spurs 
interest in other group members and develops 
a sense of trust which permits its members to 
more outgoing and, at the same time, to become 
more self-confident. 

This technique of the free discussion group is 
that which we use in Paris primarily for the 
training of educators and social workers. It is 
not possible to attain general and automatic 
success within the group. The success of the 
group can best be evaluated by the individual 
experiences within the group. Along with the 
satisfying experiences for give and take that it 
provides, there are also some risks; for example, 
an individual may feel excluded, or may let 
himself be dominated without reacting, or may 
remain focused upon himself. However, the ex- 

rience of several years has indicated that a ma- 
jority of group members testify that at the end 
of a series of meetings they have achieved some 
change of attitude, a change which seems di- 
rected toward greater maturity. 


VII. CONCLUSION 

For a long time, character was considered as 
innate and subject only to control through vol- 
untary and moral action. Later, psychoanalysis 

laced early infancy as the essential time of the 
focainion of personality under the influence of 
the environment and the relationships within 
the family. This concept is still held generally 
among child psychiatrists who have tended to 
conclude that the education of parents should be 
rimarily focused o2 the attitudes they should 
ve toward small children. 

The time has come when research should be 
directed toward other periods of life. A series of 
important circumstances deeply affect the indi- 
vidual by assigning him new roles, placing him 
in new relationships and new situations. These 
are new opportunities for individual growth. 
The changes that result should be subjected to 
research and the findings used to set up a plan 
of continuing education of character toward the 
development of greater maturity. 
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CRITIQUE 


A. D. BUCHMUELLER 
Child Study Association of America, New York City 


The publication, in translation, of “Personal 
Maturity and Parent Education” is heartening 
to those of us who have followed M. Isambert's 
important and distinguished work at L’Ecole 
des Parents in Paris. His many contributions to 
the thinking in this field deserve to be much 
more widely known on this side of the Atlantic. 
Here, as we have come to ex M. Isambert 
offers some keen and fruitful insights on sub- 
jects of deep concern to his American colleagues 
in the field of parent education. 

In his thoughtful consideration of maturity as 
a continuing process, a movement towards, 
rather than an end, M. Isambert pertinently ob- 
serves that maturation is more than a function 
of biological development. He points to the 
impact of external social forces and to the effect 
of psychomotor development which opens up 
new experiences. He reminds us that adults 
learn and grow not oily through study and the 
direct intake of factual information but, impor- 


tantly, through the attitudes of others, through — 


all their human relationships and, as he implies, 
by their development of what the social scien- 
tists call “new role performances”—by doing in 
new situations. 

We could not agree more with his conviction 
that these concepts are basic. Surely belief in a 
continuing capacity for emotional and intellec- 
tual growth is the crucial assumption underlying 
adult education of all kinds, and parent educa- 
tion in particular. Clearly, too, there is urgent 
need for much greater exploration of the way 
such growth takes place and of the ways edu- 
cators can facilitate such growth. We hope that 
M. Isambert’s paper will stimulate new efforts 
in these directions. 

At the same time, we hope that in a future 
paper, M. Isambert will carry the concept of 
maturity he has so richly delineated here one 
step further, relating it more specifically to the 
ultimate goals of the parent educator. He points, 
for example (as does Dr. Orville G. Brim, Jr., 
in his recent Education for Child Rearing) to 
the limitations inherent in the parent educator’s 
over-reliance, in former years, on the simple 
imparting of information about children’s needs. 
In most places, parent educators have moved be- 
yond this concept to include also the need of 
parents for greater self-understanding and in- 
sight into their relationships with their children. 
To this, M. Isambert has now added the concept 
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of maturity. Yet is even “awareness of what we 
call maturity” enough in itself, as a goal for 
the parent educator? Do we not need to ask fur- 
ther, to what does such awareness lead? How 
does it affect parental attitudes and, more im- 
portantly, parental behavior and, ultimately, the 

arent-child relationship ? M. Isambert may have 
implied this but the answers to these questions 
need to be brought out more clearly. 

Many of the same questions might be asked 
of M. Isambert’s discussion of the relationship 
between the parent and parent educator, whether 
counselor, group leader or lecturer. The “‘per- 
sonality” and “influence” of the educator un- 
doubtedly play a key role in the educational proc- 
ess, but is there not something more involved ? 
Do we not still need to ask, for what purpose, 
towards what ends does he use his leadership? 
Should not his influence be directed towards spe- 
cific goals—perhaps helping parents to develop 
more than self-confidence and understanding, 
important as the qualities are? Again, should not 
the relationship be one which encourages parents 
to think independently, to come to make choices 
for themselves and so turn their new under- 
standing and confidence into action? 

This last point may also be applied to M. 
Isambert’s statement that “to give someone in- 
sight or knowledge, or a new direction for his 
life, which is in contradiction to the ideas of his 
family or his environment, can be the source of 
serious difficulties.” While there is considerable 
validity to this statement, there are times (I 
think especially of adolescence and the college 
years) when coping with such new insight and 
direction may be the necessary healthy prelude 
to optimum growth, ree when these ideas 
run counter to the traditional attitudes in one’s 
life. Surely in parent education, too, there are 
moments when new insight, however counter it 
may run to previous experience or present en- 
vironment, may be an important first step in 
improving the parent-child relationship. Many 
of us believe that the parent educator must use 
his knowledge and influence not to ‘mpose new 
directions on parents or to help them to main- 
tain their old points of view, but rather to en- 
able them to make use of the available facts and 
new understanding in their own individual ways, 
as they fit their own needs, and those of their 
families and children. 

Finally, I hope that on another occasion, M. 
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Isambert will describe more fully, as he has done 
so well in his own journal, the type of parent 
education carried on by his agency. This paper 
mentions the use of the free discussion group in 
the training of educators and social workers for 
parent education, enabling them through this 
process to become more mature and so better 
able to serve parents; but it does not tell us how 
they, in turn, function as leaders or what kinds 
of programs they offer. 

The free discussion approach to training is 
found in other places as well and undoubtedly 
has contributed to the self-awareness of the 
parent educator. But again we ask, is such self- 


knowledge gained through peakintinn as a 
group member enough? Surely the trained par- 
ent educator must also have a sound understand- 
ing of parent-child relationships, the needs of 
children and parents, and a knowledge of the 
full range of human experience on which he can 
draw in working with parents. M. Isambert may 
be implying this kind of background knowledge 
when he speaks of “psychological information” 
earlier in the paper, but it is important that the 
point be emphasized, since today it is often 
overlooked in the current emphasis on group 
process which one finds in so many places. 


Family Security, Personal Immaturity, and 
Emotional Health in a Japanese Sample* 


EZRA F. and SUZANNE H. VOGEL 
Yale University 


Tue concept of maturity is often a reflection 
of American and other Western value systems. 
If we define maturity in a fairly conventional 
way, as the ability of a person to independently 
seek creative solutions for dealing with his en- 
vironment, it is sometimes rare even in secure 
families in some non-Western countries. For 
example, if we are trying to use oe in this 
sense as an explanation of why people do or do 
not have personality maladjustments, then it is 
clearly inadequate. Family systems in other so- 
cieties often do not value it so highly, and hence 
by Western standards the modal personality in 
these societies will be judged as immature. Yet, 
if one examines the personality structure and the 
family structure of these societies, it is possible 
both to have a great deal of family security, in 
fact, fairly stable family environment, to have 
fairly well-adjusted personalities, and yet to 
have what by Western standards is personal im- 
maturity. 

Such appears to be the case in the families in 
Japan which the authors studied through partici- 
pant observation for twenty-one months begin- 
ning in September, 1958.1 One major part of the 

* This research was supported by the Foundations’ Fund 
for Research in Psychiatry on a research training grant ad- 
ministered by the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard, 
with the co-operation of the Japanese National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

1This is also consistent with the findings of Japanese 
scholars who have noted that Japanese, compared to West- 
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study consisted of intensive weekly interviews 
with a © Giga of six normal families in a small 
city within commuting distance of Tokyo. The 
authors both participated in the interviewing, 
the wife seeing the housewife about once 
weekly, and the husband seeing the man of the 
house about once every other week. For com- 
arison with these families, six families treated 
or their emotionally disturbed children at the 
Japanese National Institute of Mental Health 
were also studied in detail by the authors. In 
addition, there was much social participation 
with the families and with the children over a 
period of about sixteen months. For more de- 
tailed information about child-rearing, a num- 
ber of interviews were conducted with kinder- 
garten teachers and with mothers who also had 
children of pre-nursery-school age. These inter- 
views were carried on in connection with the 
kindergarten in the area where the authors were 
living. To supplement the data obtained in this 
manner, questionnaires were distributed to rural 
villages, both farming and fishing, and to other 
suburban areas, but the questionnaire data has 


erners, tend more to rely on others and are glad to ‘“‘move 
under the protection of a superior’s shadow.’’ For example, 
Takao Sofue and Hiroshi Wagatsuma, Kokumin no Shinri. 
(National Character), Tokyo: Koodansha, 1959, p. 58. The 
most thorough child-rearing study by the Japanese is Akira 
Hoshino, Takao Sofue, Hiroko Sue, Yoshikazu Imai, ‘‘Ikuji 
Yooshiki to Paasonaritii,’’ (Child Rearing Patterns and Per- 
sonality), ICU Kyooiku Kenkyuu, 1958, 5 pp. 148-216. 
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not yet been analyzed. The American compati- 
sons are drawn from the work of one of the 
authors as part of a research team in the Boston 
area under the direction of Drs. John Spiegel 
and Florence Kluckhohn. 

In the Japanese sample, the healthy children, 
as well as the emotionally disturbed children 
were, by American standards, very dependent 
on their parents. Children in grade school often 
sat on mothers’ laps when guests came. Even 
adolescent children relied heavily on parents’ 
decisions regarding their school and social ac- 
tivities, and planning for marriage and a career. 
In comparison to the American sample, the chil- 
dren in the Japanese families required a great 
deal more emotional support from parents, and 
depended heavily on others for decisions about 
their own lives.? Nevertheless, the well children 
did seem to have a quite secure and stable fam- 
ily situation, and the Rorschach and TAT or 
CAT tests support the author's impression that 
as a whole the family members had healthy per- 
sonality adjustments.* 

The greater dependence of these Japanese 
children than that of American children is re- 
flected in a variety of ways. The dependency on 
the mother was openly accepted and even en- 
couraged. For example, it is a common pattern 
now for these children, particularly the youngest 
children, to sleep next to the mother until they 
are elementary school age. Sometimes they sleep 
under the same quilt as the mother, and some- 
times under separate covers, but even if the 
child sleeps under a separate cover, it is usually 
immediately next to the mother. The number of 
years that a child may sleep with or next to the 
mother is not definitely fixed, and there is con- 
siderable variation.* If a younger sibling is born, 


2 Dr. Takeo Doi, a Japanese psychiatrist trained in West- 
etn dynamic psychiatry, notes the very deep drive of Japanese 
‘patients to be a passive object of love. In therapy they ex- 
préss the need for love much sooner than Western patients. 
In therapy many of his patients come to realize for the first 
time that they had no self as distinct from the group of 
which they are a part. Takeo Doi, ‘‘Naruchishizumu no Riron 
to Jiko no Hyoshoo’’ (The Theory of Narcisssism and the 
Psychic Representation of Self), Seishin Bunseki Kenkyuu, 
1960, 7:7-9. English Summary 42-3, Also “‘Jibun to ‘Amaeru 
no Seishin Byoori’,"’ (The Psychopathology of the ‘‘Self’’ and 
“Becoming a Passive Love Object’’), Seishin Shinkei Gaku 
Zasshi, 1960, 61: 149-62. 

2On the basis of formal analysis of Rorschach tests on 
larger samples, there do not seem to be great differences be- 
tween the results from American and Japanese children. Ha- 
buku Kodama, “‘Jidoo no Rohrshah Hannoo no Kenkyuu,”’ 
(Rorschach Responses of Japanese children), Robrshah 
Kenkyuu, 1958, 1:106-30. English summary pp. 10-12, 

4 While the youngest child may receive the great depend- 
ency gratification from the mother, the mother may be more 
permissive toward the first born. Makoto Tsumori and 
Noriko Inage, ‘‘Nyuuji no Seishin Hattatsu ni oyobosu Ikuji 
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for example, the older child may then be re- 
moved from sleeping with the mother but even 
then will often be permitted to sleep with the 
father, or, if other relatives are living in the 
same house, with some of the other relatives, 
articularly the or grandfather. 

e youngest child not infrequently continues to 
sleep with the mother until the age of six or 
eight. At present a great deal of ideology, often 
supported by expert testimony, appears in the 
mass media in Japan in favor of cutting down 
the length of the time that the child sleeps with 
the mother. Since the authors obviously repre- 
sent Western values, there was an attempt to 
minimize to them the length of time children 
slept with parents, and when older children still 
slept with parents, there was sometimes a feeble 
apology for this situation. For example, they 
would say that they had not intended to sl 
with the child so long, but that he was sickly 
or caught cold easily, that he was a little we 
physically, that there was no other place for 
them to sleep, that the house was cold, that 
Japan has many natural disasters requiring the 
parent to be near the child and the like. In any 
case, the conclusion was clear that children often 
continued to sleep with the mother until grade 
school age and sometimes later. When we asked 
why all the four or five family members sle 
in the same room, the standard answer given F 
the average Japanese was that the houses were 
so crowded and there were so few rooms. We 
have now found a number of cases where there 
were several more rooms available for sleeping, 
and yet the family preferred to have several peo- 
ple sleeping in the same room, indicating that 
the problem is not just an economic one. By 
contrast, Americans are more likely to have sep- 
arate rooms and to share bedrooms only because 
of lack of space. 

Breast feeding in Japan generally continues 
longer than in the United States. In the samples 
seen by the interviewers, this was somewhat 
longer than one year, and similar research by 
Miss Betty Lanham in a rural village in Japan 
a few years ago indicates much the same conclu- 
sion.® However, there have been recent appeals 


Taido no Eikyoo,’’ (Maternal Attitude and its Relationship 
to Infant Development), Kyooiku Shinrigaku Kenkyuu, 1958, 
4, pp. 208-18. 

5In Douglas Haring, ed., Personal Character and Cul- 
tural Milieu. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1956. Simi- 
lar patterns in a fishing village are described in the same 
volume in an article by Edward and Margaret Norbeck. The 
wartime study of Japanese society at a distance provides many 
insights, with some distortions, about Japanese child-rearing. 
Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1946. 
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by government officials, particularly in rural 
areas, to cut down the age of weaning to about 
ten months, and though this has met with some 
measure of success, there is nevertheless a tend- 
ency among mothers to continue it somewhat 
longer. 

In the United States, when the mother is 
working around the house, the child will often 
be put in the play pen, or if he is somewhat 
older, in an enclosed yard where he can run 
around safely without fear. In Japan, the tradi- 
tional pattern while the child is young is for 
the mother to carry him on her back while work- 
ing, affording a close physical contact between 
child and mother. When the mother goes shop- 
ping or visiting she carries the child with her 
except on rare occasions, even if close relatives 
are available to take care of him. If the baby 
should cry while she is away, the explanation is 
invariably that he cried because the mother was 
away, and she is not likely to go out again with- 
out the child for a long time afterward. When 
the child plays, the mother is in close physical 
proximity so she can watch him. The normal 
way of putting a child to sleep is to put him on 
the mother’s back until he falls asleep, then 
put him down. 

In America, one takes a bath primarily to get 
clean. In Japan, one gets clean before getting 
in the tub and then relaxes to enjoy the warm 
bath. Although the tub is very small compared 
to the Western bath tub, the mother and child 
frequently sit in it and bathe together, a pleasure 
which inevitably involves close physical con- 
tact, and normally continues until the child is of 
grade school age. While most informants told 
the authors that it was now rare for a mother to 
continue bathing with a boy past the age of six, 
there are still cases where it continues longer, 
and on special occasions even older children will 
bathe with the mother. According to our Jap- 
anese social scientist friends, the respondent 
mothers were minimizing, rather than maximiz- 
ing, the age at which the mother and child 
stopped bathing together. 

A similar dependent relationship is also mani- 
fested in the way typical problems are handled 
for the a child. For example, if a Jap- 
anese child cries he is immediately picked up 
and soothed by the mother. If there is any prob- 
lem, the child is quickly gratified by the mother 
or some other relative, by holding him in her 
arms or on her back, or by feeding candy and 
. the like, so that the child soon comes to learn 
that all his problems can be satisfied by relyin 
on the mother. In contrast, in America, a chil 
is sometimes permitted to cry himself to sleep, 
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or if he has disobeyed rules, needs to “learn a 
lesson,’ or has his feelings hurt, the mother 
may permit him to cry briefly. The American 
child cries, but at times he is able to stop the 
crying by himself and, as a result, learns that he 
himself can deal with his internal tensions, even 
though it does take time and struggle. The 
Japanese child, even at a very early age, learns 
that crying is not permitted under any circum- 
stances, and that whatever tensions he has will 
be satisfied by the nearby mother.* Thus, there 
is a great anxiety about the mother’s being 
absent and a real fear that he will be unable to 
solve his problems and tensions if she is absent. 

This problem is somewhat exaggerated in 
Japan because of the typical fears the child has 
about the world outside.? In contrast to the 
American child, the Japanese child does not 
want to leave his home. There are a number of 
child’s games, such as playing ghosts with each 
other, or teasing about how frightening things 
are, and while these things are partly treated as 
jokes, there is no doubt the child learns some 
fears about things outside his home. In connec- 
tion with these frightening things, he learns to 
depend almost entirely upon his mother for 
emotional support and reassurance. The Ameri- 
can child, not having such strong fears of the 
outside, does not need to rely so much on the 
mother. When an American mother sees her 
child afraid of something, she encourages him 
to be careful, if necessary, but not to be so 
afraid. The Japanese mother comforts and pro- 
tects the child. in such a way as to imply that 
whatever it is is horribly frightening, but that 
if the child relies on her things wili be all right. 
Many adults will alternately tease children about 
ghosts and comfort them. 

The resulting emotional dependence continues 
in a Japanese family much longer and remains 
much stronger throughout the life span. Jap- 
anese adolescents, contrasted with the Western 

*On the very few occasions when the authors have seen 
Japanese children cry, the mothers showed an extreme 
embarrassment about this and did everything possibie to quiet 
the child i diately. Many J. mothers carry candy 
with them to give to their children in order to prevent fuss- 
ing or crying. Even mothers of delinquents report that they 
picked up their children whenever the children cried. Sadao 
Yokoyama, et al., ‘‘Seishoonen Mondai Hassei no Haikei to 
Kiban’’ (The Background and Basis of Juvenile Delinquency 
Problems). Seishin Eisei Kenkyuu, 1953, 1:1-61. 

™The common Japanese problems of blushing, embarrass- 
ment, and fear of others have been noted by Japanese clin- 
icians. For example, Shigeharu Maeda, ‘‘Taijin Kyoofu-shoo 
no Seishin Bunseki,’’ (The Psychoanalysis of Phobia of Other 
People), Seishin Bunseki, 1956, 7:7-10. Masahisa Nishizono, 
“‘Sekimen Kyoofu-shoo no Seishin Bunseki,’’ (The Psycho- 
analysis of the Phobia of Blushing), Seishin Bunseki, 1956, 
7211-15. 
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adolescent groups, continue to have very close 
relationships with and a very strong dependence 
on their parents. Their attachment to peers, 
either of the same or of the opposite sex, is 
much weaker than in the comparable Western 
situation. Very often, in the suburban Tokyo 
area, a child will commute to Tokyo by himself, 
or meet a classmate on the way to or from 
school; but then he will return after school and 
spend every evening at home, leaving little op- 
portunity for peer group activity. Dating before 
college age is almost non-existent.® 
Even after marriage, it is very common for a 
young couple to retain considerable emotional 
dependence on the elders, and for the elders in 
return, to be somewhat dependent on the young 
couple. It is still very common for the newly 
weds to live in the same neighborhood as the 
husband’s or wife’s parents, and in many cases 
to live in the same house or next door. The 
older couple is often consulted, the grandmother 
may take a very active part in child-rearing, and 
the grandfather may take an active part in de- 
ciding financial matters. It is diffcult for most 
Japanese to save enough money for retirement, 
and it is commonly accepted that parents spend 
whatever they have on their children’s hes 
tion, and that children will in turn support their 
parents on retirement. With this residential pro- 
pinquity and economic interdependence, there is 
also a great deal of emotional interdependence.” 
In Japan, the mother spends little time away 
from the house and has little contact with out- 
siders and few outside social activities, She gen- 
erally feels much more comfortable in the home 
than outside and is usually content to stay home. 


® Mary Ellen Goodman, though working with younger 
Japanese children, notes the importance of the following of 
parental wishes in occupational choice. Mary Ellen Goodman, 
“Values, Attitudes, and Social Concepts of Japanese and 
American Children," American Anthropologist, 1957, 59:979- 
99. One Japanese study finds parental expectations regarding 
the child’s aspirations more important in the high social class 
groups. Y. Shiota, M. Ohashi, and E. Murakami, ‘‘Oya no 
Kitai to Ganmoo,”’ (Parental Expectations and Children’s 
Aspirations), Nagoya Daigaku Kyooiku Gakubu Kiyoo, 1955. 

® Correspondingly, Japanese ordinarily begin sexual experi- 
ences much later than Americans. This is strikingly re- 
flected in the comparison between Kinsey studies and com- 
parable Japanese Studies. Shinichi Asayama, Sei no Kiroku. 
(Report on Sexual Behavior). Osaka: Rokugatsu sha, 1957, 
pp. 40-50, passim. An English summary is contained in 
Asayama, ‘“‘Comparison of Sexual Development of American 
and Japanese Adolescents,’’ Psychologia, 1957, 1:129-31. 

3 Many of the corresponding attitudes reflected by public 
opinion polls are summarized by Yoshiharu Scott Matsumoto, 
Contemporary Japan: The Individual and His Group. Phila- 
delphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1960. Similar 
work is found in Takashi Koyama, ed., Gendai Kazoku no 
Kenkyu. (An Investigation of the Contemporary Family). 
Tokyo: Koobundoo, 1960. 
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Since the father may return home quite late in 
the evenings, the mother turns to her children 
for emotional support and enjoyment. When 
a woman marries, she is ordinarily forced to 
separate from her mother and live near her hus- 
band’s parents, so that she feels lonely until 
children are born and relies very heavily on 
them for emotional gratification. 

Throughout his life span, the Japanese child 
is able to get, under the normal situation, con- 
siderable dependent gratification from his fam~ 
ily, so that though he is not so independent as 
Westerners would regard as ideal, he is expected 
and even encouraged to gratify his dependent 
needs to a very large extent within the home 
situation. It is important to note that this learned 
dependency is. also suitable for much of the 
child’s contact with other organizations as he 
begins to spend more time outside the home. 

The child is somewhat slow in adjusting to 
school and often takes considerable time to get 
over an extreme bashfulness in the school set- 
ting. The spre pattern now, in the suburban 
areas studied by the authors, is that the child 
goes to kindergarten for two or three years be- 
fore going to grade school. Kindergartens have 
a high ratio of teachers to students so that stu- 
dents are able to get fairly close attention. It is 
common for a Japanese child to be very noisy 
and rough at home, and yet for the first few 
months of his period at school to be very mild 
and reserved. There is a special word for this 
kind of child in Japan, “uchi benkei.” The typi- 
cal pattern is that during the first few months 
at kindergarten, the child is fairly quiet and does 
not express himself very much. Often, he does 
not even reply to adults’ questions. It has been 
noted by the people in the mental health field 
in Japan that there are a large number of chil- 
dren with the problem of semi-mutism, or of 
severe bashfulness.11 Such bashfulness would not 
ordinarily involve severe inner conflict and per- 
sonality disturbance, and the typical child is very 
quiet and reserved during the first few weeks or 
months of school. The teachers of the kinder- 
garten are well aware of this situation and at- 
tempt to help the children with their adjustment 
and give them reassurance and support. Once 
the child has made this initial sdivement in 
kindergarten, then there seems to be no serious 


Dr. Shiro Takagi, a child psychiatrist with experience 
in America, reports very high rates of overindulgence and 
overprotection on the part of Japanese mothers and high 
rates of mutism in Japanese children. Dr. Takagi also notes . 
the importance of the grandmother in creating overindulged 
children. Shiro Takagi and Shigemichi Kanno, ‘‘Mondai-ji 
no Kenkyuu,” (Studies of Problem Children), Seishin Eisei 
Kenkyuu, 1954, 2, 1-20. 
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difficulty later on, although he may continue to 
be very shy and bashful in new situations. As a 
whole the Japanese child tends to be somewhat 
more reserved than an American child in meet- 
ing strangers and going to new groups, but, 
nevertheless, he plays actively and participates in 
school activities with much the same kind of 
enthusiasm and lack of reserve once he has made 
the intial adjustment. 

Similarly, when the child grows up and leaves 
home to go to work, very often the work situa- 
tion requires some adjustment. But here again, 
the Japanese firm, compared to the average 
American firm, is more paternalistic, so that 
the person is to some extent taken care of by 
the firm. That is, the firm not only takes care 
of various economic situations, but will offer 
the employee a great deal more security than 
is offered in a comparable American con- 
cern, the firm even helping him with personal 
and family problems. It is ordinarily un- 
derstood that once a man is really taken into a 
company, he will continue in this company for 
life, unless he behaves really atrociously. 

Similarly, the young woman, if she moves into 
a family at her marriage, will also be taken care 
of and looked after in ways that an American 
wife would not, though she also will not have 
the freedom to set up a household just as she 
wishes. If she goes to work, she, like her male 
counterpart, will get considerable support and 
security through the firm. But even the adult 
housewife is often very reserved and bashful in 
relation to her husband and neighbors and 
very openly lonely for her parents. 

Every society must in some way deal with 
the problem of the increasing independence of 
children from adults. Compared to other socie- 
ties, America is extreme in encouraging children 
to become completely independent relatively 
early. American children are taught from a 
very early age to do things on their own and 
to face the outside with relatively little fear. 
The push for independence seems to come from 
the child himself, for although he may be very 
fearful and feel ambivalent about taking his 
independence, he handles this ambivalence by 
acting compulsively independent. The American 
parent may regard the child as wanting too 
much independence, but implicitly, if not ex- 
plicitly, he ordinarily encourages the child to be 
independent. 

In Japan, the child also develops increasing 
independence as he grows older, but his desires 
for dependence are much more socially 7 
proved. It is considered perfectly acceptable, 
even for adolescents and young adults, to ex- 
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ress one’s dependency to one’s parents. The 
Faults, and the mother, often en- 
courage the child to be dependent, at least im- 
plicitly; but they, too, his de- 
pendency by pushing him to be more independ- 
ent. While the American mother may be im- 
plicitly encouraging independence in her child, 
she often sees her problem as the child’s want- 
ing to be too independent—to go out too much, 
and the like. In contrast the Japanese mother 
may be implicitly encouraging her child to be 
dependent, yet sees her problem as the child’s 
not wanting to go anywhere. She has to give 
him a push before he goes any place, and the 
source of the push for independence comes from 
the parents. It is assumed that the child will 
want to continue to be close to his parents. One 
fairly severe form of punishment used in Japan 
is to lock the child out of the house and require 
him to apologize before he can come in, and 
there are virtually no stories of boys threatening 
their parents that they will run away from home. 
A comparable American punishment would be 


_ to prevent the child from going out. Whereas 


American mothers sometimes have to go chasing 
after their children, if the Japanese mother is in 
a hurry and can’t get the child to hurry, she 
will run ahead, and without question the child 
will chase after. 

The Japanese person, when going to a new 
situation, likes to have things already arranged 
for him, “zen datte” (literally, the tray already 
arranged with food on it), rather than to carve 
out the new situation. When faced with a situa- 
tion not already set up, he is inclined to with- 
draw and wait. The American prefers to arrange 
things to some extent for himself, and when a 
new situation is already too structured he is 
likely to ‘fight for his rights.” In either society 
there are certain conflicts which arise. But 
Japanese society is in general structured in such 
a way that the modal Japanese personality fits in 
fairly well, and American society is generally 
structured so that the modal American person- 
ality fits in relatively well. The American firm 
permits a considerable measure of independence, 
and the American personality, accustomed to 
great mobility, sims a adjust well to a situa- 
tion which is rigidly structured. The Japanese 
person prefers a situation in which he can be 
fairly dependent. When he moves, he prefers 
that things be set up for him, either through the 
new organization or some go-between. 

It is important to emphasize that these are 
modal 
cussed in extremes to present the contrast. There 
are many people in our own culture who are not 
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so independent, and plenty of people in Japan 
who There are 
variations of organizations within our culture 
which permit opportunities for these variants, 
and the same is true in Japan. Also, there is 
considerable evidence that the trend is for the 
Japanese modal personality to become more in- 
dependent and, as Whyte argues in The Organi- 
zation Man, for the American modal personality 
to become more dependent. However, the differ- 
ences are not yet disappearing and one would 
not expect them to vanish within the foreseeable 
future. 

It should be noted that the above work was 
based largely on intensive field work in a sub- 
urban community near Tokyo. While it is be- 
lieved that this analysis has wide applicability 
to other parts of Japan also, much more exten- 
sive research is necessary before such an im- 
pression could be validated. 

To summarize: In the six “normal” families 
studied by the authors there is considerable 
family security. Although the husband and wife 
have a relationship somewhat different from that 


of the husband and wife in the United States, 
there is nevertheless considerable positive affect 
between the spouses and considerable satisfac- 
tion with the marriage. As a whole, there is an 
economically and psychologically secure founda- 
tion to the marriage and the family. The evi- 
dence from interviews, observations of the chil- 
dren, and psychological testing all indicates that 
there are no serious personality disturbances 
among these children, even though Japanese 
children do not meet the Western ideal of in- 
dependence. In these families we find a great 
deal of dependence of the children on the par- 
ents for emotional support and for making de- 
cisions, and this dependence continues even into 
adulthood. There are mechanisms in Japanese 
social structure which permit the satisfaction of 
these dependency drives which are generated 
within the family. And in general, in this situa- 
tion, there is not a bad fit een the personal 
immaturity and the social structure which exists 
in contemporary Japan despite the very rapid 
changes which are taking place in all sectors 
of the society. 


Marital Relationships in a Trinidad Village* 


HYMAN RODMAN 


Boston University 


IN THIS PAPER I describe three different 
kinds of marital relationships in a lower-class 
Negro village in Trinidad, and I also attempt 
to account for the relative frequency of these 
marital relationships. There is a 0g deal of 
other material on the West Indies and the 
Caribbean area that is in agreement with the 
descriptions I give of marital relationships in 
Coconut Village and that also, I feel, can be 


* Revised version of a paper read at the Eastern Sociologi- 
cal Society meetings, April, 1957. The research work upon 
which this article is based was partially supported by the 
Canadian Social Science Research Council. 

1 Coconut Village is not the real name of the village. 
From what I have observed in other parts of Trinidad, I 
would say that what applies to Coconut Village also applies 
to the lower-class population of Trinidad generally. The 
following pertinent studies all have data that, among other 
things, emphasize how general certain marital and family 
relationships are, not only in Trinidad, but in the Caribbean 
area as a whole: Melville J. Herskovits and Francis S. 
Herskovits, Trinidad Village, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1947; Dom Basil Matthews, Crisis of the West Indian Fam- 
ily, Trinidad: Extra Mural Department, University College 
of the West Indies, 1952; Lloyd Braithwaite, ‘‘Social Strati- 
fication in Trinidad,”’ Social and Economic Studies, 2 (Octo- 
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better understood in terms of my explanation 
of them. 

One of the most promising ways of studying 
marital and family life is in relation to the 
total social context of which they are a part. In 
some cases, of course, it may be worth while to 
simply describe and label various patterns of 
family life, but an important additional step to 
take is to point out the relationship of the 


ber, 1953), pp. 5-175; Raymond T. Smith, The Negro Family 
in British Guiana, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956; 
Fernando Henriques, Family and Colour in Jamaica, London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1953; Edith Clarke, My Mother Who 
Fathered Me, London: George Allen and Unwin, 1957; Su- 
zanne Comhaire-Sylvain, ‘‘Courtship, Marriage and Plasaj at 
Kenscoff, Haiti,"’ Social and Economic Studies, 7 (December, 
1958), pp. 210-33; George E. Simpson, ‘‘Sexual and Famil- 
ial Institutions in' Northern Haiti,"’ American Anthropologist, 
44 (October-December, 1942), pp. 655-74; J. Mayone Stycos, 
Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955; T. S. Simey, Welfare and Planning in 
the West Indies, London: Oxford University Press, 1946; 
Celia S. Rosenthal, ‘‘Lower Class Family Organization on the 
Caribbean Coast of Colombia,’’ Pacific Sociological Review, 
3, (Spring, 1960), pp. 12-17. 
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family patterns to other as of the society. 
This ially the lower class, 
where the family is frequently labeled as “loose,” 
“pathological,” or “disorganized” without an 
attempt to explain the existence of the patterns 
that et been thus labeled. As Smith has 

inted out, “It is of the mythology of the 

est Indies that the lower-class Negro is im- 
moral and promiscuous, and that his family life 
is ‘loose’ and ‘disorganized’,” and it must be 
recognized that such myths are value judgments 
and not factual statements.* It is precisely be- 
cause value judgments are so pronounced here 
that it has proved difficult to go beyond the 
mere description and labeling of lower-class 
family patterns. 

If it is necessary to find a label to characterize 
the lower-class family, I would use the adjective 
“fluid.” My reason is that this term suggests 
something about the functions played by lower- 
class family patterns for the society as a whole. I 
hope that this will become clear as I proceed 
with a description of marital relationships in 
Coconut Village. In a final section, I will at- 
tempt to summarize the major features of these 
marital relationships, and to offer my explana- 
tion of them. 

There are three types of marital or quasi- 
marital relationships in the village—"‘friending,” 
“living,” and married, An important point to 
remember is that these terms are not ome | 
exclusive, either at one point in time or throug 
time. That is to say, a man could be ‘“‘friending” 
with one woman, “living” with a second woman, 
and married to a third; and he may also be 
married to a woman that he was formerly “liv- 
ing” and “friending” with. 

““FRIENDING”’ 

I will take up the “friending” relationship 
first. This is one in which a man visits a woman 
at intervals for sexual intercourse, and in which 
he has certain obligations to the woman and to 
any children of his that she may bear. Although 
it is true that the relationship is usually casual 
and temporary, this is not always the case; it 
may become a stable relationship, and perhaps 
eventually turn into a “living’’ relationship. 

When a man is “friending’’ with a girl he 
will visit her or arrange to meet her at irregular 
intervals, without prior notice. In this way he 

2 For further information on the misunderstandings of the 
lower-class family on the part of social workers, social sci- 
entists and lay people, see Hyman Rodman, “‘On Under- 
standing Lower-Class Behaviour,"’ Social and Economic Stud- 
ies, 8 (December, 1959), pp. 441-50. 

* Raymond T. Smith, The Negro Family in British Guiana, 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956, p. 259 . 
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can learn whether she is “friending’’ with him 
alone, an important piece of information in case 
the girl should become pregnant. For if she 
does become pregnant, she will usually we to 
be “put in a house,” and to live with the child’s 
father, and the girl’s mother and other villagers 
may urge the boy to do this. But there is no 
strong social pressure in this direction, and the 
man who does not do this will not suffer in any 
way. He will, however, be expected to contribute 
to the support of his child, insofar as he is able, 
provided that he “owns” the child. But if he 
disowns the child and claims that he is not the 
father, the girl cannot bring any concerted social 
pressure to bear upon him. She may try legal 
pressure and bring him to court, but this is not 
commonly done. 

There is a common feeling among men that 
“some girls knock around and then they get in 
a family way, well, maybe it could be three or 
four different fellas.” For this reason attention 
is paid to the child’s physical appearance, and 
there is a concern about whether the child will 
resemble the father. A number of Trinidadian 
calypsoes have the themes of adultery and mis- 
taken ose running through them, and the 
one about a fair or blue-eyed baby being born 
to a dark Negro couple are obvious examples 
of a deep-seated concern. In addition, the man 
who does support a child in a case of question- 
able ag would be open to ridicule by his 
friends: “You don’ see the child en resemble 
you? You alright, man, you mindin’ another 
man’ child!” 

Although a child will be baptized under the 
name of his unmarried mother, he will never- 
theless be given, in everyday affairs, the father’s 
surname, and this is one way the mother has of 
emphasizing the child’s paternity in the ho 
that — will be forthcoming from the 
father. The man, of course, is wary in such a 
situation, admitting that he may “disown what is 
his own,” but not wanting to “own what is not 
his own.” Of course, if he is reasonably certain 
that the child is his own he will ordinarily own 
it and contribute to its support. In such a case, 
even though the child may be an “outside” 
child of the man, i.e., outside of a “living” or 
married relationship to another woman, the 
father will still contribute to its support, and 
we must recognize his economic, symbolic, and 

thaps social (for he may continue the “‘friend- 
ing” relationship) significance for the mother 
and the child. For this reason it is not justifi- 
able to ignore the importance of the ‘‘friending” 
relationship to family life. 

After the child is born, what does the mother 
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then do? She may continue “‘friending” with the 
father, or she may start “living” with him. If 
the father disowns the child and she breaks off 
with him, she may move into a “‘friending” or 
“living” relationship with another man who will 
then help her in supporting the child. Since 
she would usually be living with her mother, she 
might also leave the child in her mother’s care 
while she goes out to work. Moreover, in such 
a case, if she should later enter a “living” or 
married relationship, she would usually leave 
the child with its grandmother that “grew” it. 
Other possibilities, in decreasing order of fre- 
quency, are for the mother to leave the child 
with her sister, with some other female relative 
on her side (e.g. her mother’s sister), with a 
female relative on the father’s side (usuall 
father’s mother or father’s sister), with a friend, 
or occasionally with an orphanage. In short, 
there are a wide variety of possible and per- 
mitted actions that may take place, and that 
do take place, according to the particular cir- 
cumstances, 
“LIVING” 

Most “friending” relationships do not lead to 
“living.” But in almost all cases, “living” is pre- 
ceded by “friending.” “Living” refers to the 
fact that the man and woman live together under 


one roof, but that they are not legally married. 
Such a relationship may be of long duration, 
lasting until the death of one of the partners. 
It is also widespread, being slightly more com- 
mon in the village than marriage, and usually 
preceding marriage where marriage does occur. 


There is no formal announcement or cere- 
mony to mark a couple’s shift from “‘friending” 
to “living,” although a person's efforts to > 
tain a house in the village, and his casual con- 
versation, will make the event generally known 
beforehand. Some, however, find out when they 
“wake up one morning and find them livin’ to- 

her.” 

Within a “living” relationship, the woman is 
expected to carry out the household chores of 
cleaning, washing, and cooking, while the man 
is expected to contribute enough money to keep 
the household going. Obligations beyond this, 
however, are unclear. For instance, if the woman 
works and earns money, she will usually keep 
it to spend on herself, although she may con- 
tribute to the upkeep of the household. If the 
man earns more than is needed to maintain the 
household, he will usually keep the excess for 
himself. In the meantime, the woman would 
try to save money from the household money for 
her own use. In short, although there are eco- 
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nomic ties between them, each would still re- 
main economically independent of the other to 
an important extent. 

Sexual relationships are ideally confined to 
the “living” relationship. Actually, however, a 
man would not confine himself to the “living” 
relationship, but would often “behave as if he 
was livin’ bachelor,” and be “‘friending” with 
other girls. A wife, however, would not have 
so much freedom, and would risk breaking the 
relationship if she “horned’’* the man in an 
extra-marital affair. As one informant put it, 
“What is fame for the man is shame for the 
woman.” It is true that a woman often leaves 
a man who has too many “girlfriends,” but as 
often as not this is because he is spending his 
money on them and thereby not fulfilling his 
obligation of providing for the household. 

Another important element in the relationshi 
between the spouses is their casual attitude 
toward each other, in particular the attitude of 
the male: ‘““A woman like a bus, man. This one 
gone? Don’ get vex, you catch the nex’ one.” 
Such an attitude contributes to many separations, 
and also cushions the effect when a separation 
does occur. 

On occasion the phrase “living as man and 
wife” is used in place of “living” to describe 
the relationship, and the man and woman in the 
relationship frequently refer to each other as 
husband and wife. “Keeper” is another term 
that is often used in this relationship, and both 
the man and woman would speak of “my 
keeper” in referring to their spouse. This is sug- 
gestive of the equality of the relationship and 
of the mutual responsibilities involved in it: 
the woman “keeps” the house and clothes clean 
and the cooking pots on the stove while the 
man “keeps” a sufficient amount of money flow- 
ing into the household to feed and clothe its 
members. The mutuality of this relationship 
would become upset where one person did not 
live up to his “keeper” responsibilities, and 
there would then be a tendency for the other to 
shirk his duties as his spouse’s “keeper.” 

Another interesting terminological point is 
the occasional use of the terms “‘the mister” and 
“the lady” to refer to one’s spouse in the “‘liv- 
ing” relationship. Such a combination of a com- 
pager and nonkinship term like mister or 

dy with a definite article rather than a pos- 
sessive pronoun is extremely suggestive of what 
we have referred to as the casual nature of the 
relationship. 

‘This word, now obsolete, was used in England from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century. Its use, however, has 
survived in Trinidad. 
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MARRIED 

The married relationship differs little from 
the “living” relationship, and simply refers to 
the fact that a Church marriage has been per- 
formed and that the union is a legal one. But 
almost all that has been said of the “living” 
relationship would hold true for the married 
relationship, except where the family may be 
moving out of the lower class and is striving to 
maintain middle-class standards of behavior. 
Such mobility, however, could not be seen within 
Coconut Village, and a or family that 
was upwardly mobile would leave the village to 
live in town. 

The interesting thing about marriage is that 
most women want it and most men do not. For 
the woman marriage could mean a real change of 
status—she wears a wedding ring and is ad- 
dressed as Mistress Jane or Mistress Johnson. 
The latter, however, is not often done, and she 
may be addressed as Miss Jane or Miss Johnson, 
or by her name alone, whether she is married 
or not. But marriage does give her the legal 
right to her husband's — to which only 
the children are entitled when she is “living,” 
and this often is given as a reason for desiring 
marriage. Men, on the other hand, claim to be 
afraid of what the woman would do once they 
married her. One apocryphal story tells of a 
man who agreed to a marriage after many years 
of “living,” and then found that his wife no 
longer did the housework, but sang, ‘Now My 
Daily Task Is O’er.’” He packed his bag and 
left her, one version goes, singing “Onward 
Christian Soldiers”; in another version that I 
have heard he left singing ‘God Be with Thee 
Till We Meet Again.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Three types of marital or quasi-marital rela- 
tionships in a lower-class Negro village in Trini- 
dad have been described—"friending,” “‘living,” 
and married. The “‘friending” relationship is the 
one most frequently found within the village, 
the “living” relationship is the next most he. 
quent relationship, and the married relationship 
occurs least frequently. From one point of view, 
this represents a reluctance to take on responsi- 
bility, since a greater degree of mutual respon- 
sibility is involved in the “living” than in the 
“friending,” and in the married than in the 
“living” relationship. 

One man ow it this way when I asked him 
why the people were reluctant to aey: “Matri- 
mony is a money that you can’ spend.” He ex- 
plained this to mean that it was something you 
could not easily get rid of. Another man an- 
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swered the same question this way: “You can 
buy a penny milk, so what you want with a 
cow, na?” Such comments are by no means 
unique to Coconut Villagers, but they do point 
out for us the reluctance of the villager to enter 
a strong marital alliance. 

What are the reasons for this reluctance, 
especially on the man’s part, to take on respon- 
sibilities within the marital relationship? Also, 
why is there a good deal of “marital shifting” 
within Coconut Village, such that most villagers 
in their lifetime will have gone through a great 
many “friending” relationships as well as three 
or more “living” relationships? Part of the | 
answer to these questions must be sought in the 
relation of family life to the structure of the 
society as a whole, and particularly to its econ- 
omy. 

All Coconut Villagers, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, are members of the lower class of 
Trinidad society and face a series of economic 
deprivations. Although someone in 5 
mately half the households of Coconut Village 
owns some land, not one household is able to 
earn its living from the land alone. The land is 
poor and the hoe and cutlass are the only tools 
used. Transportation is a severe problem be- 
cause the lands are practically all at a con- 
siderable distance from the main road, so that 
the meager crops are difficult to market. Wage 
labor must therefore be relied upon by all house- 
holds within Coconut Village, and here they 
share, with other members of the lower class, 
a situation in which wages are low, unemploy- 
ment and underemployment are high, and geo- 
graphical mobility is at times necessary in order 
simply to find a job.5 

e man, as we have said, is responsible for 
the financial support of his wife and children. 
However, since the economic circumstances faced 
by the lower-class man often make it difficult 
or impossible for him to meet these respon- 
sibilities, it becomes clear as to why there is a 
reluctance to accept such responsibilities in the 
first place. We can therefore understand why 
“friending” occurs more frequently than “liv- 
ing,” and “living” more frequently than mar- 
riage within lower-class communities. We can 
also understand why a marital relationship such 
as “living” becomes such an acceptable lower- 
class pattern, for it provides the lower-class per- 
son with a fluid marital bond. 

5 Geographical mobility is therefore not a good index of 
status mobility. For a brief discussion related to this point 
see Hyman Rodman, ‘“‘The ‘Achievement Syndrome’ and 
Negro Americans,"” and Bernard C. Rosen, ‘Reply to Rod- 
preg ng Sociological Review, 24 (October, 1959), 
PP. 
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In addition to the number of ac- 
ceptable marital relationships the lower-class 
person can choose from, there is also a ready 
acceptance of a separation when economic cir- 
cumstances make it necessary for the man to 
move in order to find nga In this way 
the man can later set up another marital relation- 
ship, when he is in a position to do so, while 
the woman may be able to set up a new marital 
relationship with a man who can support her. 

Fluidity is therefore the essence of marital 
life. On the one hand there is fluidity with re- 
spect to the type of relationship a person enters 

®Since a separation is easy under such conditions, it 


often takes place for personal as well as for economic rea- 
sons, 


into, and on the other hand there is fluidity with 
— to the permanence of the marital bond, 
that it is possible to shift from one marital 
partner to another. We can therefore see that 
the marital relationships that have developed are 
functional in that they provide the lower-class 
tson with acceptable alternatives that permit 
im to live with both his conscience and his 
economic uncertainties.’ 

‘ An important question to ask here is whether the fluidity 
of marital relationships in Coconut Village also extends to 
other family relationships and to other lower-class communi- 
ties. My answer to both these questions is ‘‘yes,”’ and in my 
forthcoming book, tentatively titled, Lower-Class Families: 
An Empirical, Theoretical and Practical Approach, 1 attempt 


to point out what 1 consider generic in lower-class family 
relationships and in lower-class values. 


The Changing Patterns in the Hindu Joint 
Family System of India* 


BEN SCHLESINGER 
University of Toronto, Canada 


THE ss of the joint family, according 


to the Encyclopedia Britannica is as follows: 


“, .. although the family is typically a social group 
of great cohesiveness consisting of a man and his 
wife or wives and their children, it is often a wider 
group, containing perhaps husbands and wives of 
the children, as well as the children of these, and 
other relatives as well... .” 


Opler? describes the joint family as consist- 
ing “. . . of a married couple, their unmarried 
daughters, their sons (married or unmarried) 
and the families of the married sons.” The 
joint family may be either bilateral or unilateral 
and the unilateral joint family may be either 
matrilineal or patrilineal. The chief character- 
istics of the maternal type are the following: 
1. Descent is traced through the mother, not 
father. 2. Often children are raised in the home 
of the wife's relatives. The husband sometimes 
is merely a privileged visitor, and has in this 
respect a secondary position in the home where 

* Information and Research for this article was gathered 
at ‘‘Aloka,’’ Advanced Study and Teaching Centre, World 
Assembly of Youth, Mysore, India, where the author was on 
the faculty, 1959-60. 

1 Encyclopedia Britannica, Volume 9, 14th Edition, New 
York: 1929, p. 60. 

2 Morris E. Opler, Village Life in North India, Chicago: 
The Delphian Society, 1950. 
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his wife and children live. He may however 
have the dominant position in the family of his 
sister. 3. Authority within the family group 
belongs primarily not to the husband, but to 
some representative of the wife’s kin. The 
patriarchal type, in its extreme form, vests all 
authority with the paternal head of the house- 
hold. It is also patrilineal and patrilocal.t The 
patrilineal joint family is the most common 
—— family found among the Hindus in 
ndia. 


THE TRADITIONAL JOINT FAMILY OF INDIA 


Kapadia states’: . . The basis of the Hindu 
joint family was that different members of it 
should dwell in the same house, take their meals 
and perform their worship together and enjoy 
property in common. .. .”” Throughout the ages 
there have been considerable variations in the 

roperty right, yet it has remained the common 
d of the family. Customarily, property is 

*In India this maternal type of joint family can be 
found among the Nairs of Malabar. See K. M. Kapadia, 
Marriage and Family in India, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1955, chapter 11. 

‘The extreme form of the patriarchal type of joint family 
can be found among the Namboodris of Malabar. See Mc- 
Iver and Page, Society, New York: Rinehart, 1954, pp. 247-48. 

5 Kapadia, op. cit., chapter 12. 
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divisible among the joint family members, 
whether male or female, after the death of the 
head of the family. In this respect Hindu so- 
ciety shows a profound understanding of the 
nature of family property and its influence on 
family social relations. In order to maintain bal- 
ance in such social relations, the society theo- 
retically upheld the right of the individual to 
property, but always emphasized and preferred 
its joint —— as a practical way out. 

The worship of ancestors and prayers associ- 
ated with this worship constitute another basis 
of joint family life. This worship may take the 
elaborate form, using the help of the Brahmin 
priests, or the simple form of offering food to 
the crows and/or some uncooked food or fruits 
to Brahmins (priestly caste). In the early stages 
of ancestor worship daughters were allowed to 
perform this duty, but during the period when 
the ancestor worship ceremonies became more 
elaborate and complicated the sons alone were 
regarded as eligible for being the “worshippers.” 
Thus the emphasis to “Bring forth a son” came 
into the focus of the joint family. It was felt 
that “one’s son by offering ancestor worship to 
one after one’s death, and to one’s ancestors, 
would help them in their spiritual march.’? 
Therefore the presence of a son in the family is 
extremely important in the Indian joint family. 
In this way the place of the male child in the 
family is so elevated that procreation becomes a 
duty in the interest of both the family and the 
community. 

The women of the joint family lived to- 
gether, and very little independence was given 
to them. In Marriage and Family in India, 
Kapadia describes them 


“|... Being carefully secluded from the outer world 
they engaged their minds in petty family quarrels, 
jealousies, and in abusive and obscene acts with the 
result that all that is narrow and restricted is asso- 
ciated with the term woman.” 


The most important social relations of this 
joint family are between husband and wife, 
parents and children, particularly father and son, 
mother and daughters-in-law, father and daugh- 
ters-in-law, siblings and sisters-in-law. This at- 
mosphere in the family is passed on to the mem- 


©The Brahmins are traditionally the priests, religious 
advisers, and teachers. Greatest respect is due to them; 
and if they carry on their religious and teaching duties they 
are entitled to public support. See Opler, of. cit., pp. 280-288. 
For a good description of the ritual structure in an Indian 
village see: C. Dube, Indian Village, London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1955 chapter 4. 

™G. S. Ghurye, Family and Kin in Indo-European Society, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1955. 
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bers of the next generation, so providing con- 
tinuity. Any deviation from the set pattern is 
regarded as wrong and therefore is discouraged. 


TRADITIONAL FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


In the joint family many of the relationshi 
are prescribed. In the husband-wife relationship 
the wife is not supposed to contradict her hus- 
band even if she knows that he is wrong. 
She cannot argue wth her husband as an equal, 
but must always submit herself to his good 
judgment. She must obey him. She will eat only 
after the husband has eaten and will not com- 
plain if there is not enough for her. In this 
tradition it is the husband who is expected to 
be an “authoritarian,” whose will dominates the 
domestic scene. He should demand respect from 
the wife and children. The wife should look 
upon him as her “master,” and should “serve 
him faithfully.” The husband is “superior”; the 
wife is his “subordinate.” As a matk of tespect 
the wife touches her husband’s feet. 

When early marriages were the custom in 
India,* the young wife was nervous in her house- 
hold work and duties, and her mother-in-law, 
who was also uneducated and narrow minded, 
began to feel the temptation to show her power 
and authority. This resulted in the ill treatment 
of the young bride. The daughter-in-law is con- 
sidered an outsider, influencing the son who has 
been faithful to his mother all his life. Under- 
lying the rivalry and jealousy of each other's 

wer is the mother-in-law’s authority over the 
distribution of the main functions of the joint 
family, especially relating to the management of 
the house.® The relationship begins to change as 
soon as the daughter-in-law bears children, for 
she then moves up the ladder in the family 
position.?° 

Res for age was another ideal of the 
joint family life in India, The family manager 
is usually the oldest male, unless this person is 
incompetent. An elderly woman has charge of 
the women’s affairs in the home. Elders are 


* According to the Census of India, in 1951, sixty six 


,thousand widowers, and 134,000 widows were found, all be- 
tween the ages of 5-14. Census of India, Volume 1, Part 1-A, 


New Delhi: Government of India Press, 1953. Child marriages 
were very common in India, and the Government of India is 
trying to do something about this. Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, 1929. See also A. M. Kapadia, The Hindu Marriage and 
Divorce Bill, Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1953. 

* It is usually the custom that all the women of the house 
do the house work, including the cooking, together. In joint 
homes it is the mother-in-law, or oldest woman of the house 
who “‘sets the tasks’’ in the home for all the women. 

% For a good description of the family ties in the joint 
family in an Indian Village, see Dube, of. cit., chapter 5. 
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greeted first, have special places to sit, and are 
addressed by younger persons in respectful 
terms. 

The Hindu joint family is a closely unified 
social group, whose members live under one 
roof in a large home of many rooms. The fi- 
nancial resources of the family are pooled, and 
the family has a leader or “‘executive head.” He 
is usually the oldest and most respected male 
present. Many of his duties are concerned with 
maintaining harmony in the family, but his main 
role is that of economic advisor, dispenser and 
“banker.” All income comes to him, and he sees 
to it that the needs of every family member are 
met. 

Barnabas" points out that only 
the high caste Hindus had this type of family, 
since property was required for this type of 
joint family system. He states: “. . . In rural 
areas among the lower castes the nuclear family 
is essentially the predominant type of family 
organization. . .”2? 


ADVANTAGES OF THE JOINT FAMILY SYSTEM 

This joint family system included economic, 
sociological and psychological advantages. On 
the economic side, the family was a kind of 
“social security” system. When child marriages 
were frequent, the young newlyweds were taken 


care of by the family until the bridegroom was 
able to work and earn something in support of 
the family. All the incomes were pooled and 
were dispersed according to the need of each 
member of the family. The final decisions over 
economic disbursements were made by the head 
of the household, usually the oldest male. In 
case of illness, marriages, deaths, or other events 
requiring expenditure, the family was able to 
supply the needed money or resources to pay 
for these requirements. A member of this joint 
family felt that “he was being looked after,” 
and that his contribution “helped others” in the 
family. Marriages were always arranged by the 
family, and these ensured a distinct measure of 
cultural and religious similarity between part- 
ners, since such marriages generally took place 
with reference to caste, religion and social 


11 A, Barnabas, ‘‘Patterns of the Rural Family,”” Bulle- 
tin of the Christian Institute for the Study of Society, 4, 
(September, 1957), pp. 16-25. 

12 The study done by Barnabas was based on observations 
of rural families in the U.P. 

18 The practice of arranged marriages is still the general 
pattern of society in India and almost exclusively so in the 
rural and agricultural communities. However, public opinion 
against caste, raised standards of education, the fast changing 
culture of India are compelling individuals to give serious 
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On the =, side, the influence of the 
joint family acted as a means of reconciliation 
in situations of tension and strain which might 
otherwise cause misunderstanding and estrange- 
ment between husband and wife.'* As far as 
the children were concerned, they usually found 
companionship and scope for social a 
ment among the members of the family. The 
elders would become their “teachers of life,” 
and the other children became their playmates. 
Due to the closeness of the joint family, the 
husband and wife found close companionship 
among the members of the family. 


CHANGES IN THE JOINT FAMILY SysTEMS 

The joint family had been a potent factor in 
the continuance of the cultural and social tradi- 
tions of India. With the advent of British con- 
trol the transformation began. Capitalism in the 
industrial sphere, liberalism in the ideological 
field, and the ‘principle of equality” in the 
social and political system helped to shake the 
foundations of the traditional joint family. 
Kapadia states: 


“\. . the net results of the administration of the 
Hindu law by British courts were the disintegration 
of the joint family organization, and the assertion 
of the individual’s inherent right in the property 
held by the head of the family... .”" 


Beals, who did his research in South India, 
seems to concur with this theory. He writes: 


“.. . The change in the legal posiiton of the joint 
family, and the use of law courts, explains why all 
but one of the large families divided after 1920. 
By 1953 it had become almost customary for families 
to divide as soon as the children reached ma- 
turity....”" 


Laws were enacted which helped in the dis- 
solution of the traditional joint family. The 


thought to the selection of a partner in marriage. The changes 
in inter-caste marriage, marriage age and dowry system are 
discussed in the findings of the Rajpur Study Consultation in 
“The Pattern of the Family in Changing India’ (1957). 
Copies of this report can be obtained from K. J. Abraham, 
Binnypet, Bangalore 2. 

%P, D. Devanandan and M. M. Thomas, Editors, The 
Changing Pattern of Family in India, Bangalore: Christian 
Institute for the Study of Religion and Society, 1960. This is a 
summary of the Rajpur Study Consultation (see note 13). 
Chapter 1 deals with the traditional joint family, summarizing 
some of its advantages. 

% Kapadia, op. cit., p. 238. 

% Alan R. Beals, ‘Interplay Among Factors of Change in a 
Mysore Village,’’ Village India, McKim Marriott ed., Memoir 
No. 83, American Anthropological Association, 57, No. 3, 
June, 1955, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, pp. 78-102. 

Ibid, p. 92. 
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laws dealing with property were probably re- 
sponsible for a great part of this break up. The 
“Hindu Law of Inheritance of 1929” recog- 
nized females such as son’s daughters, daughter’s 
daughters, and daughters as heirs after the 
death of father’s father. The “Hindu Woman's 
Right to Property Act of 1937” allowed wid- 
ows to inherit property, and finally in 1956 the 
“Hindu Succession Act” gave further rights to 
women to share in the father’s Der- 
rett?® points out in his study of changes in the 
family in relation to the new laws that: 


“,. . As long as the father’s property is treated as 
being his, only subject to his duties towards his 
descendants, and particularly his sons, who will 
shoulder his responsibilities after his death, the 
essence of the joint family is alive. . . .”™ 


It was by the use of these new laws that this 
right of was altered. 

The change of the status of women in India 
was another factor in the changing pattern of 
the family. The political movement of Mahatma 
Gandhi brought many women out of their 
sheltered homes into public light. They fought 
side by side with the men in the struggle for 
freedom, which lasted for at least thirty years. 
Women faced arrest, led non-violent demonstra- 
tions, gave political speeches, and organized 
women’s associations which spoke up both for 
freedom and for the rights of women. With 
independence in 1947, this emancipation of 
women continued, and they have had an in- 
creasing voice in the running of India’s pro- 
grams of social welfare and other developments. 
Mahatma Gandhi's support of women is demon- 
strated in his public utterances in favor of wo- 
men. In 1921 he declared: “ . . . I passionately 
desire the utmost freedom for our women.”*1 
Gandhi did not stop there, but at every oppor- 
tunity championed the rights of women. In 
1929 he wrote in his Young India: 


.. 1am uncompromising in the matter of woman's 
tights. In my opinion she should labour under no 
legal disability not suffered by man. I should treat 
the daughters and sons on a footing of perfect 
equality... 


He had also something to say about the treat- 


18 Previously men only were able to be heirs to the property 
of the father. 

1° J. Duncan M. Derrett, ‘‘Law and the Predicament of the 
Hindu Joint Family,’’ Economic Weekly, 17, No. 7, (February 
13, 1960), pp. 305-11. 

2 Ibid., p. 306. 

21M. K. Gandhi, Women, Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publish- 
ing House, 1958, p. 3. 
33 Ibid., p. 5. 
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ment of wives in their own homes. He pointed 
out: 


“. . . Wives should not be dolls and objects of in- 
dulgence, but should be treated as honoured comrades 
in common service. To this end those who have not 
received a liberal education should receive such in- 
struction as is possible from their husband. . . .”™ 


Gandhi championed the cause of women in 
the areas of marriages, education, and individual 
rights from the time he began the struggle for 
freedom until his tragic death. The influence 
of Gandhi's support of women has lingered in 
the legacy which he left to India. He was in- 
strumental in having the status of women 
changed radically within the last 40 years. 

Women began to attend schools at an in- 
creased rate, and were able at least to receive 
a more basic education. The increase in schools 
in India attests to this fact. In the period 1951- 
54, 20,000 new primary schools were opened, 
and 5,700 new secondary schools opened their 
doors to new students.% As far as girls were 
concerned there was a twenty per cent increase 
in primary school attendance and a ten per cent 
increase in higher education during this period. 

The age of marriage for girls has been in- 
creased by law. The “Hindu Marriage and 
Divorce Bill” of 1952 set the age of the bride- 
groom at 18, and of the bride at 14 years of 
age. This increase in the age at marriage would 
allow the prospective bride to have some basic 
education and some freedom prior to her entry 
into the joint family. In the traditional family, 
the bride was usually a child (5-12 years) when 
she entered her household, and was brought up 
within the close confines of the family. With 
this new trend the prospective bride has some 
contact with the changing cultural and social 
patterns einerging in India. This contact may 
add to her feeling of “independence.” 

Lately some studies have been made to in- 
vestigate whether the women of today like to 
live in joint families. Kapadia reports a study 
of women college graduates, of whom only 
fourteen per cent were in favor of joint family 
living.2® Merchant’s study of women living in 
joint family households shows that only 45 


2M. K. Gandhi, India of My Dreams, Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1959, p. 225. 

% India 1956, Delhi: Publications Division, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, 1956. Women had a very small 
place in the educational system of India prior to 1940. 

2% Kapadia, op. cit. The sample consisted of 347 graduat:s, 
most of the women from Poona and Gujerat. An interesting 
finding in Kapadia’s study was the fact that of the men 
graduates questioned in the study, 41 per cent were in favor 
of joint family living. 
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cent of the sample indicated that they liked 
iving in a joint family.2° It appears that the 
newly married woman is against being confined 
to the house only.?* 
Indian and American social scientists have 


lately been doing research in the villages of. 


India, and among their findings has been the 
break up of the joint family system. Dube,?* in 
studying the case histories of 120 joint families 
in a village, found that in 34 per cent of the 
cases sons had separated from their parents two 
years after their marriage. Only 22 Ea cent of 
the sons were found to be living with their par- 
ents five years after their marriage.*® In analyz- 
ing this data Dube comes to the following con- 
clusion: 


“.. . For a year or so after his marriage a son con- 
tinues to live with his parents. His wife also lives 
with him. Domestic quarrels and dissensions develop 
within this period and compel him to start thinking 
about separation. In some cases this takes place in 
the course of the next year; in others it may take 
three to five years. Those who can hold together for 
five’ years generally continue to live under the same 
roof peacefully for a much longer period. .. .”” 


Some of the conflict described by Dube arises 
out of the mother-in-law and daughter-in-law 
difficulties, and on the other hand there also 
appears the rivalry of the mother and sisters 
with the wife for the affection of the son. The 
new bride has very little freedom and scope for 
initiative, and is completely controlled by her 
mother-in-law and other members of the family. 
The presence of a large number of relatives 
within the joint family home tends at times to 
add to the already existing difficulties. 

Barnabas studies a meat sample in the state 
of Uttar Pradesh*! and observed that: 


“. .. In rural areas among the lower castes the nu- 
clear family is essentially the predominant type of 
family organization. There is little motivation or im- 


% This study is quoted in Kapadia (see note 25). Merchant 
had a sample of 224 rural women who lived in a joint family. 

In the rural areas the women in the household frequently 
work in the fields of the family. 

%S. C. Dube, Indian Village, London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1955. 

2 A sample of 120 families representing different castes and 
levels of income, education, and urban contacts was selected 
in the village for intensive investigations. The field work for 
this study was done in the village of Shimirapet in the State 
of Hyderabad. 

® Dube, op. cit., p. 133. 

%1 Barnabas, of. cit. The author was lecturer in rural 
sociology at the Allahabad Agricultural College. He based his 
paper on observations of families in Uttar Pradesh. 
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petus for the lower castes to maintain a joint family, 
since they very rarely possess landed property. . ..”"™ 


The rural area is also the setting in which 
most traditional families are still existing. 

Beals** also discovered changes in the joint 
family system in his study of a South Indian 
Village. He found that by 1953 it had become 
almost customary for families to divide as soon 
as the children reached maturity. Cohen** in 
as the Thakurs found the following 
trend: 


“. .. The Thakurs are tending to move in the direc- 
tion of less formality and respect for the father, 
more freedom between husband and wife and smaller 
household units. The stimuli of Western Education 
and urban living have been strongly felt among 
them. .. 


Kapadia*®* gives evidence that the introduction 
of certain social security programs such as pen- 
sions and provident funds in government and 
semi-government services, increased savings in 
banks and post offices and an increased sale of 
insurance have given the individual a little 
more security, and this in turn diminishes his 
dependence on the joint family. In this social 
security program, it is the “agricultural class” 
which has been totally neglected. 

Th Census of India of 195187 adds some 
more evidence of the decline of joint family 
living. In sampling the households of villages 
it was found that the medium type of house- 
hold (4-6 persons) was the most numerous; the 
“very large” (10+ persons) type was evident 
in only one out of sixteen households. These 
results were found both in the town and village 
setting.** The Census concludes: 


“. .. Such a larger proportion of small households 


% Ibid., p. 19. 

%3 Beals, of. cit. 

“Bernard §. Cohen, ‘‘Changing Status of a Depressed 
Caste," in Village India, McKim Marriott ed., Memoir No. 
83, American Anthropological Association, 57, No. 3, June, 
1955, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, pp. 53-78. 

% Cohen, Ibid., p. 67. The author’s study was done in a 
village in Uttar Pradesh, which had a population of 1852. 
The Thakurs are described as the ‘“‘Lords,” and are one of 
the major caste groups in the ‘village. The Thakurs are the 
landlords of the village. 

% Kapadia, op. cit. 

* Census of India, Volume 1, Delhi: Government of India 
Press, 1953. 

% ‘Small’’ household consisted of 3 members or less, 
“‘medium’’ 4-6 members, “‘large’’ 7-9 members, and ‘“‘very 
large’ 10 plus. The figures for town and village were similar: 
medium predominated; very large were found in only 5 out 
of a hundred households. For complete tables see Census of 
India, pp. 49-50. ‘See note 8.) 
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is a Prima Facie indication that families do not con- 
tinue to be “joint” according to the traditional cus- 
toms of the country and the habit of breaking away 
from the joint family and setting up separate house- 
holds is quite strong. . . .”™ 


The rural to urban movement also adds to 
the break-up of the joint family. The increase 
of industries in the large cities has made it 
necessary to recruit workers from village set- 
tings. The increase of population in India’s large 
cities has been tremendous. The Census found 
that Bombay increased by a little more than one 
million people during 1941-51, while during 
_ the same period Delhi increased by 720,000 and 
Madras by 640,000 people. The ten largest cities 
of India added five million people within this 
ten year period.*° The men who began to come 
alone in search of employment would eventually 
bring their families once they had secured 
employment, and then they would be forced to 
set up their own homes in the crowded cities. 
Living in the cities did not mean a complete 
break-up of the rural joint family, however. 
Many of the men would either send part of 


their pay to their families who remained in the 
villages, or, if their families lived with them in 
the cities, would have frequent contact with 
their “joint family,” provided the distances 


were not too great. This new pattern of an “‘ex- 
tended joint family’’ entered with increased in- 
dustrialization. 

The changes in the traditional joint famil 
system seemed to be apparent in the social, 
cultural, political, economic and psychological 
areas of joint family living in India. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are many tensions facing the joint 
family in India. This type of family has been 
the most important for transmitting culture. 
Previously the joint family fulfilled the major 
needs—economic, social, physical, and also pro- 
vided psychological security to its members. It 


Ibid., p. 50. 
“The population of India stands at about 400 million 


people in 1960. 


arranged for the care of the aged and the chil- 
dren; it passed on the traditions, values, and 
accepted code of behaviour of the prevalent way 
of life. Each member of the family had an 
ascribed status in relation to other members of 
the family, and also in relation to society at 
large. The performance of religious rites gave 
the family a sense of unity and bound them to 
the ancestral traditions. 

The many forces which are presently actin 
on this family pattern have brought about sack 
confusion and frustration. A new pattern ap- 
pears to be emerging. There is therefore a 
transitional measure of breakdown in the physi- 
cal aspects of the joint family and a weakening 
of its social bonds. There is a general remorali- 
zation associated with this partial breakdown, 
especially since no healthy alternative has 
emerged. It seems that physically the nuclear 
family, composed of parents and their unmarried 
children, is slowly coming into being, but in 
most cases the obligations and relationships of 
the joint family are emotionally and morally re- 
tained in varying degrees. This is almost a social 
and economic necessity, in the absense of ade- 

uate substitutes for the old family functions. 

nd this in the long run may pave the way for 
a new pattern for the nuclear family different 
from the more or less individualistic ideal of the 
West. But since this is something which has to 
evolve over a long period, the tension between 
the traditional ideal and the individualistic ideal 
is present in almost every family situation. This 
has both its demoralizing and creative aspects. 
On the one hand, the tension may become a 
source of conflict ers the family rela- 
tionships, and on the other hand, it may lead the 
way to a new healthy pattern of family life on 
a new basis. 

Any change from known patterns to new and 
less well known patterns, no matter how de- 
sirable they are, involves a certain amount of 
restlessness and uncertainty. The question which 
will face the Indian family of the future is 
whether or not the increase in the nuclear family 
pattern will bring with it the problems and 
difficulties which have been associated with it 
it in Western societies. 


ADDITIONAL CREDIT 


Word has been received that the item on the work of Professor Isambert and L’Ecole des Parents 
et des Educateurs which appeared in the August issue of Marriage and Family Living was pre- 
pared by Mrs. J. M. Jauch of Geneva, Switzerland. We are pleased to give credit to Mrs. Jauch and 


to thank her for her contribution. 
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Aspects of Family Life Education in the 
Community in Italy 


PIA COLINI LOMBARDI 
Rome, Italy 


IN APPROACHING a study of the aspects of 
family life education in the community in Italy, 
we must take into account the fact that Italy is 
greatly varied, not only because of its physical 
nature and geographical length, but also because 
of the diversity of its historical past and the 
temperament of its people. 

evertheless, from a general point of view, 
one may say that the majority of Italian families 
retain the characteristics of moral health, of 
attachment to the religious traditions and the 
ties of kindred which have made their strength 
and their wealth from time immemorial. 

Family life education is still carried on in 
Italy today largely in a spontaneous way within 
the families themselves. This is partly the result 
of the reserved attitude of the Italian people to- 
ward personal life and sexual problems, an atti- 
tude which is basically an Italian characteristic. 

From a Catholic point of view, which con- 
cerns, at least statistically, the great aay of 
the Italian population, “The parents or those 


who replace them are under strict obligation to 


provide for future or current preparation of 
their children for marriage, in the most appro- 
priate and suitable way, in conformity with 
christian principles, for their greatesy good and 
that of civil society.” (Practical Guide for the 
Celebration of Marriage, cited from Canon Law 
462. 

It fa true, nevertheless, that in Italy, as else- 
where, a certain evolution is in progress, either 
because of the forsaking of old family places of 
origin, and the moving to new industrial centers 
se large cities, or because of a change in 
morals and manners. Within the past ten years 
there have been significant changes which offer 
positive as well as negative aspects. 

The new social structures resulting from in- 
dustrial civilization are giving rise progressively 
in Italy to a new type of family, a type char- 
acterized by a more comradely and equalitarian 
relationship not only between husband and wife 
but also between parents and children, as op- 

sed to the traditional patriarchal authoritarian 
institution of the family. This same “‘personali- 
zation” within the family has made marriage 
more susceptible to insecurity. We are moving 
from a civilization of duty to a civilization of 
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happiness, and the implications of insecurity 
increase as well as those of liberty. In addition, 
external factors influence and dominate the 
family more every day. For example, the various 
media of mass communication—the press, the 
cinema, the radio and television—often por- 
tray the family in capricious ways, which, though 
they seldom help to educate young people, 
nearly always influence them through suggestion. 

In general, families are smaller in Italy nowa- 
days than they were in the past. The latest 
census, taken in 1951, indicates that there are 
twelve million families in Italy, or an average of 
four people to each family, including all those 
people who take part in family life. The fact 
that the population keeps increasing is due to a 
lengthening of the life span and to a diminished 
infant mortality, rather than to an increased 
birth rate. The birth rate is definitely shrinking, 
from thirty births per thousand registered each 
year before the last two wars to the present 
seventeen births per thousand. The different 
sections of Italy vary in this respect: for instance, 
the death rate in Piedmont, Liguria and Trieste 
had in 1957 surpassed the birth rate, while in 
the South and the Islands the births remained 
more numerous. 

Today the educative capability of the family 
appears to be weakened. Conjugal harmony, 
essential to carrying on one’s educative duty, and 
that duty itself have both become more difficult. 
One of the reasons for this change is the evolu- 
tion in feminine activity. Nowadays an Italian 
woman may carry on certain activities outside 
the home, and her emerging personality is no 
longer adapted to the inferion status allotted to 
women under the old patriarchal family. 

In such a setting, young people experience 
more than in the past a feeling of aloneness. 
Facing the future and the problem of marriage 
they often seek the necessary information outside 
the family. Consequently, one feels more and 
more the need of the community to develop the 
necessary tools to compensate for the shortcom- 
ings of the family. 

The preparation of young people for marriage 
and for family life is not carried on directly a 
the schools. Sometimes it is carried on by sub- 
sidiary organizations such as Parent Associations, 
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or parents and teachers, or by Youth Movements 
connected with elementary, secondary, or higher 
education. The official organization in charge of 

romoting relations between family and school 
is the “National Didactic Center for Family and 
School Relations,” which is connected with the 
Ministry of Public Education. This Center or- 

anizes numerous schools for parents, seminars 
= parents, parent-teacher committees, and com- 
mittees of parents of school children. 

The Catholic Church is very much interested 
in everything concerning the family, marriage, 
and family life education. For the Catholics, 
who make up the greatest percentage of the 
Italian population, marriage as a sacrament cele- 
brated according to the rules of Canon Law is 
recognized by the State as having the same effect 
as a civil ceremony. 

The major responsibility, as far as marriage 
education is concerned, falls on the clergy, who 
are the immediate executors of the provisions of 
Canon Law in relation to marriage, since they 
are commissioned explicitly to represent the 
Church in the dispensing of the sacrament 
(Canon 1018) and also serve in the capacity of 
civil officers. The nature of the matrimonial con- 
tract, which originates a new family, brings 
about a responsibility for marriage education 
reaching all problems which appear or arise 
from the beginning of the family, including 
family life education. 

The organization, ‘Catholic Action,” has been 
an important development in the preparation 
of young people for marriage and family. life. 
Organized within dioceses, it is now established 
in all of the 24,000 Catholic parishes in Italy. 
Under the leadership of lay people assisted by 
chaplains, ‘Catholic Action’”’ numbers among its 
militants and adherents about three million 
Italians. 

Within this organization the “Association for 
Feminine Catholic Action,’ the ‘Catholic 
Young Women’s Association,” and the “Cath- 
olic Young Men’s Association,” have as part of 
their mission to promote family life education, 
each group with its own spirit and methods. The 
“Association for Feminine Catholic Action”’ is 
made up of parents who meet annually to dis- 
cuss outlines of family life education, and also 
of unmarried girls and men who meet for 
classes and seminars, with special days for ori- 
entation and preparation for marriage and 
family life. The classes sometimes meet regu- 
larly, sometimes periodically, and are open to 
all. The previously mentioned group usually end 
their meetings with spiritual exercises. 

The “Catholic Young Women’s Association” 
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collaborates with the “Association for Feminine 
Catholic Action’’ in all of their aforementioned 
activities. In addition it suggests to all of its 
members who belong to urban and rural parish 
associations that they study the matter of engage- 
ment and marriage. 

Similarly, the ‘‘Catholic Young Men’s Associ- 
ation” collaborates with the ‘Association for 
Masculine Catholic Action’’ and plans national 
meetings and diocesan and parish classes for the 
— for engagement, marriage, and the 

amily. 

In referring to the great work conducted by 
“Catholic Action” mention should be made of 
the individual initiative of those whom it has 
trained. The scope of such work reaches a total 
of hundreds of thousands of young people, both 
within and outside of the associations them- 
selves. This work also extends its influence 
through numerous separate publications. 

The ‘Family Front” is an association of 
Italian heads of families; its motives are to 
represent and defend the promotion of family 
interests, as understood in the light of christian 
thought. It concerns itself not only with orient- 
ing and stimulating the educative action of 
gag e an ose young e old 
enough rte, aan engaged. With this" goal in 
mind, the “Family Front” published in 1952 a 
brochure containing outlines of lectures entitled 
“Foundations of Married Happiness.’ This 
booklet has now reached its third printing. In 
it marriage is presented in the light of natural 
law. We also find outlines of lectures on pro- 
creation, advice to prospective wives and hus- 
bands, outlines of lectures on marriage according 
to law, and on marriage according to revela- 
tion. 

Among the achievements of the “Family 
Front”’ in the field of preparing young people 
for marriage and family life, is the Committee 
of Verona, with its schools for engaged people, 
its classes and lectures. The Verona school for 
engaged people is directed by a priest helped in 
his task by a young married couple from among 
the family teams. Participation is restricted to 
enpaged couples whose general level of educa- 
tion, religious and otherwise, is high. It is a 
good thing for the students to be bound to one 
another by friendship. Each class, made up of 
from five to ten couples, meets for its lessons 
every two weeks. Each student is first given an 
outline of the topics to be discussed as well as 
a list of questions. A concise introduction of 
the topic, presented by the moderator, is fol- 
lowed by a free and amicable discussion among 
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all participants. In Verona five schools are still 
in operation, with an average of fifteen to 
twenty lessons each. Among the classes and lec- 
tures organized by the Committee of Verona, a 
class held in barracks has been attended with 
great interest by soldiers, including officers and 
non-commissioned officers. Almost all of them 
express their opinions with a sometimes aston- 
ishing and even embarrassing freedom. 

Going back to the “Family Front” on a na- 
tional basis, more precise and individualized 
information on topics concerning marriage and 
the family has been supplied to young people 
by matrimonial councils managed by this or- 
ganization in several Italian cities. 

The “Home Institute’ of Milan has devel- 
oped a large scope of action in this field, 
through its matritnonial council, through classes 
in the cities and in the mountains, te 
correspondence courses, through schools for 
engaged couples, and through study groups. 
From October, 1959, to May, 1960, the “Home 
Institute,” whose influence reaches far beyond 
Milan and the Province of Lombardy, used the 
cooperation of twenty-three experts, in several 
teams. The experts included priests, physicians, 
—-* professors, and married couples. 

e group conducted ninety-seven classes and 
reached more than 10,000 young people. The 
“Home Institute” uses for its correspondence 
courses brochures similar to those used by the 
University of Ottawa, with special adaptations 
for use in Italy. I 

Furthermore, a widespread influence in the 
community in the field of preparation for mar- 
riage and family life is accomplished through 
columns by moralists, priests and journalists, in 


newspapers or weeklies with a large circulation, 
as well as through radio and television. 

There are also a number of organizations 
which, in addition to their own specific activi- 
ties, work from time to time toward the further- 
ing of family life education in the community. 
Among them are the “Italian Feminine Center,” 
the “Christian Associations for Italian Work- 
ers,” and the social service branches of the insti- 
tutes for working class homes, in urban sur- 
roundings. In the rural milieu there are the 
“Italian Confederation of Farmers,” and the 
social service of the “Institutes of Agrarian Re- 
form.” 

This brief survey should provide a glimpse 
of what various qualified institutions are trying 
to accomplish in Italy to integrate the action of 
the family itself. for family life education. 
Nevertheless, I wish, in conclusion, to reaffirm 
the belief that the family remains—and must 
remain—the chief proponent of family life edu- 
cation as it is seen and conceived within the 
bounds and in the context of the Italian com- 
munity. 

For so doing the family must be united. It 
must still hold in trust its irreplaceable values of 
intimacy, of mutual love, of fidelity, of spon- 
taneity, of cheerfulness, of loyalty, trust and 
respect. The family must be based on indis- 
soluble marriage. The conception of the fam- 
ily as based on the stability of marriage, and 
this alone, may bring forth the “fellowship of 
love” where, with God's help, family life edu- 
cation is carried on through practice rather than 
just the spoken word. This fellowship of love 
alone is really and fully the true family of all 
human beings. 


THE 1961 WHITEHOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


The White House Conference on Aging was called to order January 9, 1961 by the Honorable 
Arthur S. Fleming, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare after a year of preparation and 


study by the individual states of the nation. 


The goal of the conference as stated by Sec. Fleming was ‘to make recommendations that will 
enable all levels of government, private groups and individuals to make their maximum possible 


contributions toward helping the aging.” 


The conference meetings were of two kinds: (1) three plenary sessions, (2) seven concurrent 


special meetings. 


The work of the conference was organized under ten groups which in turn were divided into 20 
sections and finally into work groups numbering 25 to 30 persons. One of these (Section 11) 


dealt specifically with family relationships. 


A complete report of the recommendations made at this conference will be available in the near 
future through the Office of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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ARTICLES IN BRIEF 


MURRAY A. STRAUS, Department Editor 
Cornell University 


Some Child Rearing Practices in Japanese Families* 


DAMARIS PEASE 
Iowa State University 


EXAMINATION of the child rearing prac- 
tices of a society often reveals valuable informa- 
tion pertaining to some of the forces that effect 
an individual’s development during a period 
when he is learning to adjust to cultural ex- 
pectations. 

In an attempt to gain such information for a 
specific culture, 92 Japanese mothers living in 

okyo, Japan, in 1955 were asked to respond 
to a questionnaire regarding practices employed 
in rearing their children. The questionnaire con- 
sisted of 65 items related to play, sleep, feeding 
and elimination training. Information —- 
the type of guidance or discipline used was col- 
lected in an attempt to determine the cultural 
attitude toward children. 

Each item of the questionnaire was answered 
by encircling one unit of a five-point scale or by 
encircling a designated age. The five points of 
discrimination on the scale were: always, fre- 
quently, sometimes, seldom or never. The desig- 
nated ages were divided into 3-month intervals 
from one month to two years, 6-month intervals 
from two to three years and 12-month intervals 
from three to six years. 

The questionnaires were administered by 
teachers at Parent and Teacher Association meet- 
ings in three different elementary schools in 
Tokyo. Each mother was asked to answer the 
items on the questionnaire in relation to the 
child who was at that time enrolled in ele- 
mentary school. In addition to the items pertain- 
ing to child rearing A prsipesi: there was a group 
of questions designed to give information about 


* Journal Paper No. J-3872 of the Iowa Agricultural and 
Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project No. 
1299. A more detailed form of this paper has been deposited 
as document number 6450, with the ADI Auxiliary Publica- 
tions Project, Photo Duplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. A copy may be secured by citing the 
document number and by remitting $2.50 for photoprints or 
$1.75 for 35 millimeter microfilm, Advance payment is re- 
quired. Make checks or money order payable to: Chief Photo 
Duplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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- general background of the individual fami- 
ies. 

The subjects in the study can be considered 
urban to the extent that 51 per cent of the 
mothers had lived in Tokyo over 15 years. The 
group reported that they had been married an 
average of 13.3 years and had 2.6 children. The 
mean ages for the mothers and fathers were 
36.0 and 40.5 years respectively. The majority 
of the mothers (84 per cent) were not employed 
outside the home and considered their occupa- 
tion to be homemaking. The fathers’ occupa- 
tions tended to be office worker (39 per cent), 
civil service employee (14 per cent), manu- 
facturer (15 per cent), cam: teacher (8 per 


cent). Other occupations reported (24 per cent) 


included factory worker, policeman, salesman 
and actor. Sixty-six per cent of the mothers re- 

rted Buddhism as their religion, 11 per cent 
indicated that they followed no particular re- 
ligious sect, 3 per cent practiced Christianity, 2 
per cent followed Shintoism and 18 per cent did 
not respond to the question. 

Feeding. Among the 92 Japanese mothers 
answering the questionnaire on child rearing 
practices, breast feeding was more frequently 
and consistently practiced than bottle feeding. 
Over half the mothers (57 per cent) reported 
that their children were always breast fed while 
20 per cent answered that their children were 
always bottle fed. Among the respondents there 
did not seem to be a culturally required time 
for weaning. The largest percentage of mothers 
in any one category (46 per cent) indicated that 
their children completely stopped bottle or 
breast feeding by 18 months of age. The re- 
mainder of the mothers (54 per cent) weaned 
their children at various times between 6 and 
36 months of age. 

Both scheduled and self-regulated feedings 
were practiced. More mothers (57 per cent) 
reported that they always or frequently fed their 
children at a scheduled time than mothers 
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§ r) per cent) answered they never or seldom 
idso. 

Elimination. Almost half of the mothers (46 
per cent) began bladder training between 12 
and 18 months of age, although approximately 
one third (36 per cent) began as early as 
6 months and some (10 per cent) as late as 
24 months. This same age pattern was followed 
for bowel training, but was started early by 
fewer mothers (26 per cent). The majority of 
mothers (78 per cent) gave 24 to 36 months as 
the age when sphincter control was completed. 
Few mothers (2 per cent) reported toilet train- 
ing completed as early as 12 months. 

Sleep. The mothers (81 per cent) reported 
that the children always or te ype ad a 
scheduled time for going to and that the 
children (69 per cent) willingly conformed to 
it. Seventy-five per cent of the children always 
slept in their own beds but in the same room 
with the parents. Nine per cent of the children 
ser slept in a room alone. 

Play. Many of the children (71 per cent) 
tended to play in or to use the general activity 
areas of the house—tea room, hall, and porch. 
Relatively few children (16 per cent) had a 
specific place in the house for their play. The 
children engaged in quiet types of imaginative 
play while indoors and active, gross motor play 
out-of-doors. They remained close to home while 
playing out-of-doors, tending to play in their 
own or a neighbor's yard. Relatively few (10 
i cent) were reported to play in the street or 
alley. 
Discipline. When the items on the question- 
naire related to discipline or guidance were 
grouped according to the main areas under in- 
vestigation several trends appeared in the dis- 
tribution of data. Trends were defined in terms 
of the frequency of occurrence of a particular 
category on the five-point scale. 

In general, mothers did not consistently use 
withholding or giving of food as a means of 
punishing or rewarding behavior, although 
sweets were sometimes used for this purpose. 

Little or no punishment was associated with 
toilet training practices. The percentage distribu- 
tions revealed that the mothers tended to give 
praise to the children whenever they indicated 
their need to go to the toilet in time to avoid a 
toilet accident. The majority of the children 
were not punished for wetting the bed during 
the night nor were they shamed for lack of 
bladder control. However, the mothers some- 
ry punished for soiled clothing during the 

ay. 
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The mothers tended to talk to and to remain ~ 


with their children whenever they were fright- 
ened at bedtime. They did not punish or ignore 
the children’s requests for the mothers’ presence 
after the children had gone to bed. 

The children were not punished for getting 
their clothes dirty during play or for playing 
in various parts of the house. No consistent 
trend could be found relative to the children 
wanting to play wherever the mother was in the 
house, although many of the mothers reported 
that they always played with their children. 

Discussion. Previous research studies (1, 2) 
on the subject of Japanese child rearing prac- 
tices have indicated that the Japanese family 
considers children important and includes them 
in the organization of the family structure. 
There is evidence in these reports, as well as in 
the present study, that the Japanese family is, to 
some degree, child orientated. There appears to 
be leniency in weaning and feeding practices, 
acceptance of the child’s needs and an under- 
standing of the child as different from the 
adult. 

A point of disagreement in the studies cen- 
ters around toilet training practices. Gorer,' re- 

rting results of a questionnaire answered by 
Fonaians living in the United States, suggested 
that training for control of the sphincter was 
consistent and severe. He stated: 


“After four months the child is held out over the 
balcony or road at frequent intervals, either when 
it cries, or when its guardian considers the time is 
ripe; any lapse from cleanliness is punished by se- 
vere scolding, the mother’s voice expressing horror 
and disgust, and often also by shaking or other 
physical punishment. The training is meant to be 
complete by the time the child can toddle on to the 
balcony... .” 


Conversely, Sikkema* from her first hand 
experiences with Japanese families in Hawaii 
stated: 

“... it seemed to be that there was (1) a seeming 

lack of emotional involvement of the Japanese parent 

in the toilet training practices and (2) a tendency 
toward little early disciplinary training.” 


To the extent that the questionnaire in the 
present study was able to measure the toilet 
training practices of the respondents it would 
seem that the results are in agreement with 


1 Geoffrey Gorer, ‘‘Themes in Japanese Culture,’’ Trans- 
actions of New York Academy of Science, 5 (1943), p. 111. 

2 Mildred Sikkema, ‘‘Observations of Japanese Early Train- 
ing,”’ Psychiatry, 10 (4, 1947), p. 424. 
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Sikkema’s presentation. If, in fact, information 
from the present study represents a cultural 
change among Japanese families such a change 
may well hold implications for the study of 
Japanese personality development in relation 
to child rearing practices. 

Differences among the research reports might 
well result from variations in the background of 
the respondents. Sikkema suggests that there is 
evidence to indicate that the Japanese families 
living in Hawaii, who are attempting to adopt 
Western attitudes and practices, are more rigid 
and severe in their toilet training. Might it not 


be that Gorer’s informants were also being 
affected by their geographical environment ? 

Time may be a factor in producing differences 
among the reports. A period in excess of 15 
years has elapsed between the other studies and 
the present report. During this time economic 
and political changes in the Japanese culture 
have occurred which might affect family patterns 
and child rearing practices. And finally, there 
is always the question of variations in the 
method of obtaining information and the valid- 
ity of the items of the questionnaire or inter- 
view. 


Lifetime Family and Occupational Role 
Projections of High School Students 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN, Purdue University 


WHAT do high school students plan for the 
tere sixty years of life left to them 
following graduation ? Though admittedly plans 
do not always work out, they very ey, do; 
and hence there is real value in studying them 
as a sort of preview of things to come. Further- 
more, in this manner certain male-female dis- 
crepancies in point of view can be detected in 
time for guidance—with a view toward avoid- 
ing the potential conflict. Information revealing 
lifetime role projections of young people should 
prove particularly useful to educators and coun- 
selors specializing in the field of marriage and 
the family. 

Following is a summary of major my from 
an analysis of role projections made by a na- 
tional sample of tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grade high school students.1 These students were 
asked to indicate, through a questionnaire: (1) 
about when they planned to marry and to start 
a family; and (2) the approximate activity cate- 
gories they thought would characterize both 
themselves and the person they might marry, 
during specified time periods over a sixty year 
span from graduation. 

1. On the average, males wanted to marry 3.9 

1In all, some 6,000 student replies were received. This 
sample was reduced to 2,000, however, by stratifying accord- 
ing to school grade and regional residence, to make it repre- 
sentative of the nation’s high school population as a whole. 
See P. C. Baker, H. T. Christensen, R. W. Heath, and H. A. 
Remmers, Male-Female Roles as Seen By Youth, Report of 
Poll Number 43 of the Purdue Opinion Panel, February, 1956, 
mimeographed, 46 pp. 
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years after graduation and females 3.0 years. 
Both sexes thought the first child should come 
about 1.6 years from marriage. Thus, the males 
of the sample planned to start their families 
about five and one-half, and the females about 
four and one-half, years following graduation. 

If high school graduation can be assumed to 
take place at age eighteen, the average male in 
our sample wanted to marry at age twenty-two 
and to have his first child by the time he was 
twenty-three and one-half. Respective ages calcu- 
lated for the female are twenty-one and twenty- 
two and one-half.? 

2. Males and females who planned to marry 
either during or very soon after high school 
were predominantly from low income and low 
educational level homes. And, as might be ex- 
pected, they viewed themselves as discontinuing 
school and entering either jobs, military service, 
or homemaking (females) immediately follow- 
ing graduation. 

3. An insignificant number of females (2 per 
cent) but almost one-tenth of the males (9 per 
cent) stated that they planned not to marry at 
all. These non-marriage oriented males were 
ptedominantly from the lower social classes and 
they intended, more than did other males, to 
discontinue school following graduation. 

4. Approximately one out of every ten in our 


2 Obviously high school students are not entirely realistic, 
since on the average U.S. marriages actually occur at about 
ages 23 for the male and 20 for the female and the first 
birth actually takes place about one year after marriage. 
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sample (10 per cent of the males and 11 
cent of the females) declared that they would 
“Jet nature decide” when the first child was to 
be born. In general, these were the ones who ex- 
see a child during the first year of marriage. 

ey were predominantly Catholic and from 
lower income classes. 

5. Male and female respondents differed in 
their conceptions of woman’s role. For example, 
only 10 per cent of the females expected to be 
in homemaking the first year following gradua- 
tion, whereas 25 per cent of the males thought 
that the girl they eventually married would be 
in homemaking immediately following her 
graduation. Similarly, 62 per cent of the fe- 
males, as compared with only 37 per cent of the 
males, named either full or part time jobs as an 
activity for the female during this first post- 
graduation year. 

(Points 6 through 10 refer to Figure 1). 

6. Approximately half of the respondents 
planned for some formal education beyond high 
school. More females than males intended to 


PERCENT 


start college but fewer of them intended to 
finish, or to go longer than four years. Most of 
the males who planned to start college also 

lanned to finish, and many planned to continue 
seme the usual four years. Apparently, more 
females a to attend college for social rea- 
sons and fewer for professional reasons, as com- 
pared with males. 

7. Half of the males and slightly over three- 
fifths of the females saw themselves in either 
full or part time jobs during their first year out 
of high school. The male “pene dro oe to 
39 in the second and third years (ouch y due 
to anticipated military service) and then climbed 
steadily to a peak of 81 in the 20-29 year period, 
after which it dropped rapidly to 26 in the final 
period. In contrast, the female percentage de- 
clined steadily, starting out ahead of the male 
and staying ahead during the first four years, 
but dropping more or less consistently to a mere 
4 per cent near the end of life. Desire for part 
time employment proved to be more characteris- 
tic of TO than males. Furthermore, females 
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saw time employment as appropriate at all 
life, males who for 
it considered it as appropriate only during the 
first few years following graduation and then 
again to some extent in the later years of life. 

8. Homemaking was reserved almost ex- 
clusively for females. The few males who did 
choose it also planned for other activities 
(especially jobs) at the same time, which prob- 
ably means that they regarded homemaking for 
themselves as incidental and thought of it only 
in terms of giving assistance to the wife. In 
contrast, most females expected to be in home- 
making during most of their lives and fewer of 
them, as compared with males, intended to com- 
bine it with other activities. 

9. Military service was reserved almost exclu- 


Q-sort Technique as a Means of Determining 
the Relation of Family Structure to 


sively for males. Only a very few females chose 
this role and these wanted it for only a few 
years following graduation. On the other hand, 
virtually all males, apparently realizing the 
necessity of a minimum of military service for 
themselves, planned to put in their stint some- 
time during the first decade from graduation. 
Some apparently planned for it as a lifetime 
career. 


10. As ed, retirement was reserved for 
the later decades of life. Many more males than 
females planned to retire, probably because it is 
not commonly considered that a woman ever 
“retires” from homemaking. (Note that, over 
the later decades, projected job percentages for 
males declined much more drastically than did 
homemaking percentages for females.) 


Self-Concept 


ROBERTA KIEFER SIMMONS and EDWIN L. LAMBERTH 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Tue Q-sort technique as formulated 

henson’ is a method of quantifying the self- 
attitude, The subject is presented with a set of 
statements printed one to a card. He is required 
to arrange the statements in a normalized dis- 
tribution according to a relevant criteria, such 
as the extent to which the statements describe 
himself. The method hypothesizes the ability to 
measure in standardized form the self-image by 
means of a self-sort and the ideal-image by 
means of an ideal-sort. The relationship between 
the two “‘sorts” yields an index of self-esteem 
based upon the self-concept. 

The self-concept refers to the perception of 
the self both as the subject thinks he is and as 
he would like to be. A high correlation repre- 
sents high self-esteem in that the subject’s per- 
ception of himself approaches his ideal image. 
A low correlation represents low self-esteem in 
that a significant discrepancy exists between 
the way the individual actually sees himself and 
the way he would like to be. 

The Q-sort technique has application in many 

1Stephenson, William, The Study of Bebhavior—Q-Tech- 
nique and its Methodology, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. 
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branches of psychology. As a theory of per- 
sonality the aa technique may be called a 
self-theory, being an evaluation of self in refer- 
ence to social forces. The primary application 
has been in studies of the effectiveness of ther- 
apy.” Fisher’s technique of design 
may be applied to the Q-sort data. As compared 
to the R-technique correlating results of tests or 
the P-technique arriving at correlations between 
ple, the assesses qualities of 
ormance yielding correlations een these 
qualities as well as between the individuals in- 
volved. 
PROBLEM 
Here, we set out to examine positive and 
negative attitudes towards the self as they are 
related to differences in family structure, thus 
making a new of Q-technique in 
social psychology. The Q-sort technique was ap- 
lied in a pilot study to fifteen male subjects 
rom three types of families, as follows: Group 
I—a stable home situation with the presence of 
both natural parents; Group I]—broken home 
? Rogers, Carl R. and Dymond, Rosalind F., Psychotherapy 
and Personality Change, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954, 
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as a result of divorce; and Group I1I—a broken 
home as a result of father’s death. 


SUBJECTS 

The. subjects selected for the exploratory pur- 
pose of this study were male senior high it ee 
students ranging in age from fifteen to eighteen 
years, Five students were selected at random for 
each of the three family structure groups. The 
ten students in Groups II and_ III lived with 
their mother and were without father substi- 
tutes within the home. 


MATERIALS 

The boys were tested in groups of five. There- 
. fore, five cardboard strips about 60 inches lon, 
and 10 inches wide were prepared. Each card- 
board was divided into nine equal parts and 
the squares numbered from left to right with the 
numerals ‘‘1” through “9” ranging from “‘least’”’ 
through “medium” to “most” with instructions 
added for the number of cards to be placed 
underneath each rating number. Seventy-four 
cards were prepared, each carrying one of the 74 
statements as used by Dymond.* 


ADMINISTRATION 

At the outset it was decided to test each group 
of five boys in two sessions: the self-sort and 
the ideal-sort. With the materials laid out on five 
separate tables, each subject was handed the 
statement of instruction: 

Sort these cards to describe yourself as you see your- 

self today, from those that are Jeast like you to those 

that are most like you. 


On the second occasion the instructions were 
as follows: 
Sort these cards to describe your ideal person: the 


Ibid., p. 79. 


person you would most like within yourself to be. 


Immediately following, the “sort” values were 
assigned to each of the 74 statements according 
to their placement on the continuum. A Pearson 
product-moment correlation between each indi- 
vidual’s self and ideal-sorts was calculated. 


RESULTS 

The range and nature of the scatter as ob- 
served from an inspection of the tabulations sug- 
gests that differences in the self-concept are be- 
ing recorded. Averaging the correlations for each 
group shows that Group II is lowest (.45) fol- 
owed by Group I (.51) and the highest average 
correlation is for Group III (.66). These figures 
suggest that Group III has the highest self- 
esteem and Group II the lowest. 

We may pane that greater self-esteem is 
found where the parents are living and together, 
or where there has been an adjustment in the 
finality of death. Ego conflict and less stability 
in the self-image apparently results from the 
anxieties attendant upon the traumata surround- 
ing divorce. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This study provides further evidence that the 
Q-sort is a convenient and productive method 
of objectively recording inner states. Here we 
have seen a direct relationship between the Q- 


sort adjustment measure and family structure. 


It is noted that ideal sorts were completed in 
five to ten minutes as compared.to the thirty 
minutes required for the self-sort. This suggests 
the greater availability of super-ego concepts as 
— to self-concepts. 

e obtaining of satisfactory results capable 
of analysis suggests that the Q-technique is a 
satisfactory method of objectively evaluating 
self-concepts which can be used in family 
studies. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF FAMILY ORGANIZATIONS 


The 1961 Conference of the International Union of Family Organizations, which will be held 
in Madrid July 10-16, will have as its central theme ‘The Work of the Mother In and Outside 


the Home.” 
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Sex of Observer and Spousal Roles in 
Decision Making* 
WILLIAM F. KENKEL 


Iowa State University 


Drawinc on appropriate reference group 
history group theory, it is reasonable to assume 
that the personnel witnessing husband-wife in- 

teraction would have a bearing on the roles 
’ played by the spouses. In the present study we 
attempted to determine whether the sex of an 
observer would have an effect on the roles taken 
by husbands and wives in an experimental de- 
cision making situation. The sample consisted of 
fifty couples with a child or children in which 
the husband was a college student and the wife 
was not employed outside the home. Half of 
the couples were interviewed by a male who 
elicited their cooperation in the study and made 
an appointment with them. He was present in 
their home when they acted out the decision 
making session. The only contact the remaining 
couples had with the study was with a female 
interviewer-observer. 

The image of a female researcher was thought 
to remind the wives of the emergent role of 
modern woman and her place vis-a-vis her hus- 
band, and subtly to suggest to them to act in 
accordance with their interpretation of the emer- 
gent role. Specifically, it was hypothesized that 
such wives would talk more, that they would 
contribute more of the problem solving at- 
— and that they woah have more influence 
on the decision outcome than the wives who in- 
teracted with their husbands in the presence of a 
male worker. Conversely, it was Seoeheiient 
that the wives observed by a woman would be 
less likely to restrict themselves to the role of 
social-emotional leader, which role would consist 
of prasing their husband, raising his status, and 
otherwise maintaining a harmonious relationship 
during the session. 

Both groups of husbands and wives were 
given the same decision making problem. They 
were asked to assume that they had received a 
gift of $300 with the stipulation that it could 


* A more detailed form of this paper has been deposited 
as Document number 6601 with the ADI Auxiliary Publica- 
tions Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. A copy may be secured by citing the 
Document number and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints, or 
$1,25 for 35 mm. microfilm, Advance payment is required. 
Make checks or money orders payable to: Chief, Photodupli- 
cation Service, Library of Congress. 
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neither be saved in any form nor spent for items 
which they previously had decided to purchase. 
This decision making problem and the extent to 
which it is thought to qualify, in Bales’ terms, 
as a “full-fledged” problem has been discussed 
in an earlier publication. 

Bales’ system of Interaction Process Analysis 
was used to record and analyze the behavior of 
the spouses during the decision making session.? 
In the present study, the couples were classified 
as “about the same,” “husband high,” or “wife 
high” with regard to the relative performance 
of the spouses of actions classified as problem- 
solving attempts (Bales’ categories 4, 5, and 6), 
as expressive or social-emotional (categories 1 
and 2), with regard to their total amount of 
talking (categories 1 to 12), and with regard to 
their influence. The couples in the male- 
observed and female-observed groups are com- 

red on these bases. 

Total talking. In general, the findings with 
regard to the total amount of talking were in the 
hypothesized direction. Sixty-four percent of the 
wives in the female-observed group talked as 
much as or more than their husbands, as op- 
posed to 52 percent of the other wives. Con- 
yersely, the husband was less likely to out-talk 
his wife when the couple was observed by the 
woman researcher. There was some evidence, 
then, that wives played a more active role in de- 
cision making when the session was observed by 
a member of their own sex. 

Problem-solving attempts. Actions that con- 
sisted of such things as giving opinions and sug- 
gestions, evaluating opinions of self or other, 
and analyzing the situation can together be 
thought of as making direct attempts to solve 
the problem at hand. Clearly this sort of be- 
havior was essential in order to a the 
task of determining how to spend the hypo- 
thetical gift of money. When the decision mak- 
ing session was observed by a male, 8 percent of 
the wives out-performed their husbands in prob- 
lem solving attempts and 36 percent performed 

1 William F, Kenkel and Dean K. Hoffman, ‘Real and 
Conceived Roles in Family Decision Making,”” Marriage and 
Family Living, 18 (November, 1956), pp. 311-16. 

2 Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1951, particularly pp. 30-84, 
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more or as many actions of this kind as did their 
husbands. On the other hand, 20 percent of the 
wives gave more of the ideas, suggestions, and 
evaluations and 44 percent gave more or as many 
as their husbands in the sample observed by a 
woman. While the difference is not great, it is 
in the hypothesized direction. 

Social-emotional behavior. For the sample as 
a whole, it is clear that women tended to spe- 
cialize in social-emotional or expressive behavior. 
They were more likely to abandon this role to 
their husbands, however, when the decision mak- 
ing session occurred in the presence of the fe- 
male researcher. Thirty-six percent of the hus- 
bands performed an equal number or more ex- 
pressive actions than their wives when the 
woman observed the session, as opposed to 
twenty percent of the other Berths 

Influence. Previously we worked out a defini- 
tion of influence which consists of the relative 
proportion of all the agreed-upon uses of 
the money that was suggested by each spouse.* 
Influence, in this sense, amounts to the ability 
to come up with acceptable ideas. It is also a 
measure of the amount of control over the 
couple's resources. Operationally, low influence 
consisted of submitting 0 to 33.3 percent of the 
acceptable ideas, medium influence, 33.4 to 66.7 
percent, and high influence, 66.7 percent or 


more of the ideas adopted by the couple. Ninety- 
two percent of the wives in the female-observed 
sample had high or medium influence, as com- 

* William F. Kenkel, ‘Influence Differentiation in Family 
Decision Making,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 42 (Sep- 
tember-October, 1957), pp. 18-25. 


with 72 percent of the other wives. High 
influence among wives was over twice as likely 
to occur in the group observed by the woman 
researcher (40 vs. 16 percent). 


Discussion 


The samples utilized in this study were small, 
and they were not drawn randomly. It is tacitly 
assumed that the couples were relatively homo- 
geneous in characteristics other than those con- 
trolled and that, therefore, the chief difference 
between the two study situations was the re- - 
searcher observing the interaction. A more ade- 
quate research design would have assured the 
homogeneity of the samples. While the size and 
nature of the sample P ace'a serious limitation 
on the definitiveness of the conclusions, it should 
be noted that a definite pattern emerged. The 
effects of the sex of an observer on the roles of 
spouses engaged in joint decision making all 
were in the hypothesized direction. The con- 
sistency of the findings in this regard are 
thought to be noteworthy all the more so in view 
of the small sample size. 

It could be argued, of course, that the differ- 
ences in the behavior of the two samples were 
due to the personalities of the observers, or their 
techniques, rather than to their difference in sex. 
Perhaps we should stress the more general sug- 
=. that any observer may affect the way hus- 

ds and wives interact in some situations. To 
the extent that this is found to be true, our 
future research wil be forced to become more 
rigorous. 
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Teen-Age Marriage—The 
Teacher’s Challenge! 


J. JOEL MOSS 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
an d 
MRS. RUBY GINGLES 
University of Nebraska 


Banpara Ricarns watched with interest as the new freshman class 
filled out entrance forms. Practically all of the girls would be taking 
her beginning homemaking class. Only part of them would take her 
advanced courses, partly because a number of them would drop out of 
school before graduation. Last year several senior and junior girls, 
three aed girls, and one freshman girl had left school to be 
married. 

Mrs. Richards had been aware, as were other teachers, that a num- 
ber of girls in the community were marrying very young. In fact, she 
had an appointment later that day with Sally, who was feeling pushed 
toward an early marriage. Sally was a good student, popular and attrac- 
tive. She had been going steady with Jim for two years. They wanted 
to get married right away because they were so much in love and felt 
that they were in danger of becoming involved sexually. Although 
their parents did not disapprove of their going steady, they would not 
consent to the marriage because their plans for the children included 
college and marriage at a much later date. 

Wondering what she might say to Sally, Mrs. Richards recalled a 
research report she had read some time before.t This report, which 
dealt with girls, had indicated that the number of girls marrying be- 
fore graduation would probably increase in the next few years. It had 
further stated that Nebraska (along with the United States as a whole) 
was experiencing a continuing trend toward younger marriages. 

1 Joel Moss and Ruby Gingles, ‘‘The Relationship of Personality to the Incidence of 


Early Marriage,’ Marriage and Family Living, 21 (November, 1959), pp. 373-377. 
This publication contains the basic data from which many of the generalizations in this 
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As she turned her thoughts again to the fresh-, 
man, Mrs. Richard asked herself, “Is there some’ 
way I can tell which of these new girls will be! 
the ones to marry before graduation?” “What 
are their characteristics?” 

The more obvious signs, according to the re- 
search report were: 


1. Dating started at an early age. Girls mar- 
tying early tend to begin dating earlier, 
and to engage in steady-dating practices 
more extensively. 

. Dating older boys. Girls who marry early 
tend to date boys several years older than 
themselves. The average difference in ages 
of husband and wife in the study was over 
five years. 

. Low level of aspiration. Girls who marry 
early tend to have little desire for further 
education or training, or for significant 
achievements in life other than being mar- 
ried and having a home and children. 


Less obvious but perhaps much more signifi- 
cant signs of girls who might marry in their 
teens were: 


1. Emotional instability. The more the girls 
tend to have unhappy feelings, to day- 
dream extensively, to feel that they are not 
loved, or to feel an inability to make de- 
cisions, the more likely they are to marry 
in their teens, These are some of the char- 
acteristics measured by the personality 
scales used in the research report. 

. Unsatisfactory family relationships. Girls 
who marry early indicate that they tend to 
quarrel extensively with siblings, are re- 
bellious toward parental authority, find 
home an unpleasant place, see their parents 
as non-loving and non-accepting, and find 
little satisfaction in their a in the home. 


It seemed to Mrs. Richards that signs of 
emotional instability and a girl’s dissatisfaction 
with her family relationships would be related. 
But would these girls be any more stable and 
happy in a new family situation created by mar- 
riage? Their immaturity would certainly be a 
deterring factor. Mrs. Richards gazed around 
the assembly room as she thought, “What 
would I find these girls expecting from mar- 
riage if I could look into their minds?” 

The research findings suggested that the 
girls would expect to: 

1. be happier after marriage than had 

been 

2. move into a situation wherein the chief 

preparation needed was ability to manage 
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a home and family with the major em- 
ager on housekeeping skills. 

. let their husbands be the wage earners, 
while they remained at home and took care 
of the home and a small family of two 
children, born early in the marriage. 

. live on the resources provided by the hus- 
bands, even though most of them have had 
little education and training and have few 
plans for any further training. 

. terminate school, education and formal 
— of any kind. They would have a 
general plan for a home and an environ- 
ment similar to the one in which they cur- 
rently live. 

. live in the same or a similar type of town, 
and do many of the same things they now 
do, yet feel that they are independent and | 
free of parental and other adult authority. 


Mrs. Richards was rather surprised that the 
evidence indicated that these young people 
wanted to live in the same type of community, 
enjoy the same activities that they had always 
enjoyed and yet be gg ta of family and 
other adult influences. She recognized that all 
young people want to be independent, and yet— 
“just how much independence are these young 
couples able to achieve?” The research report in- 
dicated that: 


1. just “being married” gives the young peo- 
ple a feeling of status and recognition by 
their parents and other adults in the com- 
munity. 

. having a job gives status to the husbands; 
having a baby gives status to the wife. 
Thus, the young couples may be using 
these accomplishments to bring them re- 
> and acceptance by adults. 

. the young ck ges are still quite dependent 
upon parental support, as evidenced by 
their need for financial help, requests for 
advice and help with the care of children, 
and their acceptance of goods and other 
services. 

4. they are not assuming much responsibility 
in civic affairs or in church activities. 


With modest expectations and with apparent 
support from their parents, many of these young 
couples were getting a good start in marriage. 
However, the research study had dealt with the 
couples only in the first two years of marriage, 
and Mrs. Richards knew that they still had to 
meet many of the adjustment problems of mar- 
ried life. Would they still be as happy ten years 
from now? The research report had suggested 
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the possibility of both negative and positive out- 
1. The girls felt that they had been very read 
for marriage and were making a good ad- 
justment at the time they were interviewed. 

. The young wives were highly optimistic 
about the future of their marriage. 

. The age difference between husband and 
wife was greater and the average age of 
the girls younger than previous research 
indicates is desirable. However, interview 
data from the research study seen by Mrs. 
Richards suggested that these older hus- 
bands (who average about 23 years of 
age) may lend stability to these marriages. 

. Divorce rates have been higher for couples 
who marty at younger ages, have short ac- 
quaintance, have brief or no engagement, 
and do not complete a high school edu- 
cation. 

. The girls were less mature—as indicated 
by their being less emotionally stable than 
their classmates. This lack of emotional 
maturity is revealed by the fact that 31 
percent of the girls in the study were preg- 


nant at the time of marriage. 

. Many of the girls did not have satisfac- 
tory relationships with their families. This 
raises a serious question. Have these girls 
developed habits of family living which 


are conducive to success under the impact 
of economic pressure, demands of children, 
and the effects of aging? 


The research report suggested that girls with 
two em of orientation toward marriage had 
been detected through the formal findings of 
the study and through the impressions gained 
by interviewers in their talks with over one hun- 
dred of these young married women. The first 
type consisted of emotionally insecure girls ap- 
parently looking to marriage as an escape from 
an unhappy environment. The second type in- 
cluded girls who seemed to mature relatively 
early, who regarded marriage and family as their 
major goal in life, and who had no aspirations 
for education or training beyond the high school 
level. wae iness for the two types could mean 
entirely different things. It would seem that the 
second type was much better prepared for a 
marriage relationship than the first. 

In regard to her immediate problem, Mrs. 
Richards thought, “But Sally is not really one 
type or the other. I know that she is unhappy 
now, but her past relationships with her family 
have been close, and she and Jim have rather 
high levels of aspiration for themselves and may 
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be able to find enough safeguards to help them 
over the romantic hurdle they are facing.” 

Mrs. Richards collected the papers from the 
freshmen as they filed past, then went to her 
room for her conference with Sally. The research 
findings gave her a better basis he understand- 
ing Sally’s problem and she hoped she would 
be able to help Sally and Jim meet and solve it 
wisely. Evidently the future would bring more 
= like Sally to her unless she was able to find 

er ways of educating the total group. The 
questions she had raised regarding the success 
of a teen-age marriage were certainly not to be 
answered in simple terms, Teen-age marriage 
seemed to be a very complex matter with a num- 
ber of alternative answers. 

The decisions facing Sally and Jim point u 
the challenge faced by Mrs. Richards and all 
other family-life teachers. How much of the 
responsibility for helping assure success of teen- 
age marriages belongs to these teachers? Since 
they are the teachers who should be the most 
aware of the situation, the most interested in the 
welfare of young people, and the most capable 
of doing something nee it, certainly some re- 
sponsibility faces them. Ways in which teachers 
may best exercise their influence to help society 
deal with the early marriage trend appear to be: 


1. accept the reality of the trend and encour- 
age the study of influencing factors and 
consequences. Attitudes toward this trend 
need to be as objective as possible. A 
well-rounded and realistic picture of the 
situation may be more effective in edu- 
cating the —— than labelling early mar- 
riages as “bad” or “good.” Teachers can 
help by developing a frank attitude and 
helping parents and young people to do 
likewise. 

. help increase parental understanding of 
the need to give prestige, status, and rec- 
ognition to unmarried teenagers so that 
they do not feel the need to move into 
marriage to accomplish these goals. It is 
strange how the behavior of parents to- 
ward a teenager can change after the teen- 
ager makes a hile with the family through 
marriage. Why are parents unable to de- 
velop accepting behavior before such a 
marriage? The teacher would be accom- 
plishing much if she could help parents to 
understand this need of adolescents for 
prestige and recognition. 

3. encourage young people to be more ob- 
jective and understanding in their views 
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of dating and mage Many times the 
teacher seems to stand alone in her rec- 
ognition of the problems involved in some 
of the current Adina fads. An education 
process needs to be undertaken to nee 
young people understand the (a) possible 
consequences related to the intimacy of ex- 
tensive, early dating, and continued and 
frequent steady dating; (b) techniques in- 
volved in keeping boy-girl relationships at 
a level of intimacy which they can handle. 

. help educate young people to a more ma- 
ture and less naive conception of marriage. 
The optimism of young people should not 
be discouraged, but their education should 
help them aes it with reality. One of 
their needs would be a clearer understand- 
ing of what marriage and family life mean. 
This should result in a reduction of the 
romantic over-load they have received from 
other sources. 

. encourage recognition by all teachers and 
parents of the importance of dealing with 
each young person as an individual. Dif- 
ferent girls will have different orientations 
to marriage. Each orientation has the 
sibility of certain consequences for the in- 
dividuals involved. As a result, the teacher 
needs to realize that there is a definite 
place for individual counseling as well as 


group activities within the classroom. 

provision of facilities and per- 
sonnel for guidance purposes in the schools 
to help meet the need for individual gui- 
dance and counseling. 

. Stimuate the formulation of school policies 
which recognize social trends, meet the 
needs of young people, and encourage each 
individual to complete as much education 
as he profitably can. There is great varia- 
tion in school policies regarding early mar- 
riage. Some schools require both boys and 
girls to drop out of school if they marry. 
Others allow the boys to continue, and the 
girls only if they are not pregnant. Some 
schools have worked out methods of help- ' 

ing et m2 girls complete their educa- 

tion by correspondence. Many schools have 
no set policy. Often the school rn | 
makes high school marriages appear sinful. 

Consistent school policies within a state 

or region may be desirable. 


Mrs. Richards, you, I, all of us, face this chal- 
lenge of early marriage. We cannot label it as 
completely good or bad. We can say that it re- 
quires helping young ye le learn to make deci- 
sions and to live wi e consequences, How 
much of this are you building into your family 
life courses at the high school level ? 


Research Finds 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
TEENAGERS AND THE AUTOMOBILE 


WIDELY publicized studies in recent years 
indicate that automobiles and scholarship just 
don’t mix in high school.» **:* 1,810 Low marks 
are seen to be “an educational mixture too rich 
in gasoline” for members of the senior class of 
Prosser, Washington, where the principal finds :1° 
11% of the seniors with A-B grades own cars or 
have the use of them regularly 
33% of the seniors with C grades have cars 
62% of the seniors with C-minus to failing grades 
are motorized 
Another comparison of the 4-year grade aver- 
ages of a 0 high school senior class and 
car drivers found:® 


No straight A student had the use of a car 
Only 15% of the B students drove a car to school 
Of C students, 41% brought cars to school 
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Of D students, 71% drove to school. 
Of E students, 83% drove to school 


Neither of these tabulations includes the young 
people who had already quit school to buy gas, 
parts, and polish for their jalopics. 

A study of 20,000 juniors and seniors in 30 
high schools in the United States and Canada 
links car use and ownership with failing grades 
for both good and the not-so-good students. The 
conclusion was that 


“Poorer students tend to direct their interests away 
from school—in this case toward cars. Then when 
the car is acquired, there is evidence of still further 
deterioration. . . . Even among students doing well 
in school, the acquisition of or extensive use of a 
car can be disastrous if the car is allowed to assume 
a dominant position.”” 
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The most detrimental effect is found in ex- 
tensive use of the car by teenagers for social ac- 
tivities during the week. A student using an 
automobile each evening is 20 times more likely 
to be an “F” student than to get “A” grades. 
The best students tend to use the car only on 
weekends.” 

Earning the money to buy and care for a car 
takes more time and energy than many a _ 
school student can afford.+? Working on the 
car absorbs the time of 70% of the 16-year-old 
boys in contrast to but 47% of the 14-year-olds, 
according to one nation-wide study.® 

Lack of parental control is found to be sig- 
nificantly related to misuse of the car and ir- 
responsibility in keeping grades up.? But a Co- 
lumbia University professor reminds us that, 
“Those who spend a disproportionate amount of 
time with cars do so because they find a lack of 
satisfaction in the curriculum. If they didn’t have 
ee automobile, they would find something 

"3 

Use of cars for dating greatly increases high 
school students’ courtship problems. The car pro- 
vides almost unlimited freedom and scant adult 
guidance. Such circumstances require moral and 
emotional maturity, judgment, interpersonal 
pean and personal security beyond levels 

ly found in adolescents. ' 

Teenagers have more highway accidents than 
do more mature drivers. Forty per cent of the 
nation’s young drivers are involved in an acci- 
dent in a given year.” Reflecting the $125,000,000 
in pro damage and bodily injury in young 
drivers’ accidents last year, automobile insurance 
rates are considerably higher when a male under 
25 drives a car: almost $200 more in Portland, 
Seattle, and Chicago; $225 more in San Fran- 
cisco, and in Brooklyn the rate is $170 for mini- 
mum insurance for a married male over 25 and 
$423.80 for an unmarried male under 25.3 

Four out of ten high school students agree that 
most teenagers show off when driving. Add to 
this the sense of — that a speeding car gives 
a youngster who has little influence around home 
or school; the feeling of “going somewhere’’ that 
driving gives a kid who doesn’t know where he 
is headed as a person; and the exhilaration of 
being in command that comes to a fellow who 
is too often and too greatly submerged—and you 
have something of the adolescent’s symbolic® use 
of the car that may be a central psychological 
hazard for many a teenager today. 

Implications of studies of teenage driving to 
date seem to be: 


1. Teenagers need parental controls and supervision 
in using a car. Parents find merit in: 
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Withholding extensive car privileges until the 
late teens 

Seeing that older teenagers learn to handle auto- 
mobiles competently 

Putting homework and scholarship first as the 
student’s primary responsibility 

Restricting the use of the car for social activities 
to weekends 

Lending the family car under proper circum- 
stances in accordance with mutual agreements 

Recognizing that most teenagers are involved in 
accidents at one time or another 

Trusting the adolescent—but not his immaturity 

Helping each youngster get a sense of worth as 
a person 

. Schools find justification in: 

Providing curricula that challenge students to 
satisfying and worthy accomplishment 

Educating each student to develop toward his 
own highest potential as a person 

Restricting students’ use of automobiles around 
the school, and on week days 

Offering driver-training courses for older students 

Encouraging service-oriented programs for teen- 
agers in the community 


1 Allstate Insurance Companies, The High School Student 
and the Automobile. A study of the relationships between 
scholastic records of high schoo] students and their use of the 
family car. Conducted at Niles Township High School, 
Skokie, Illinois, May, 1959, published by The Safety Depart- 
ment, The Allstate Insurance Companies, Skokie, Illinois, 
January, 1960. 21 pp. 

2 Allstate Insurance Companies, A Teenage Pattern. A 
study of 20,000 high school students and the interrelationship 
of their grades, cars, and jobs. Published by the Marketing 
Division of Allstate Insurance Companies, Skokie, Illinois, 
May, 1960, 35 pp. 

Leonard Gross, ‘Should Your Youngster Own a Car?”’ 
Better Homes and Gardens, February, 1960, pp. 10, 12, 15. 

* Robert Gruenberg, ‘‘Teens Wrong about Cars!’’ Chicago 
Daily News, Wednesday, May 18, 1960, p. 14. 

5 Seward Hiltner, ‘Editorial: Adolescents and Adults’ 
Pastoral Psychology, December, 1960, Issue on ‘“‘The Ministry 
to Youth,’’ pp. 7-11. 

Purdue Opinion Panel, Teenagers’ Attitudes Toward 
Teenage Culture, Report of Poll No. 55, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, May, 1959. 

™ Kenneth G. Slocum, ‘‘Weekday Use of Cars by Students, 
Laxity of Parents Hurt Grades,’ Wall Street Journal, May 18, 
1960, 
® Spotlight, ‘Do Automobiles and Scholarship Mix?’’ 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, January, 1959. 

® Survey Research Center, A Study of Adolescent Boys. A 
report of a national survey of boys in the fourteen to sixteen 
year age range, for the Boy Scouts of America, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1956, Table 57, ‘‘Relation 
between Age and Participation in Activities,’’ pp. 87, 88. 

% Time, ‘“‘The Low Road.’’ Report of study made by 
Principal Edwin Anderson in the Prosser, Washington, High 
School showing relationship between grades and car owner- 
ship among Juniors and Seniors, February 23, 1959, p. 81. 

11 Jack Willner, ‘‘Teens and Drivers in Trouble—Sir 
Galahad in a ‘Hot-Rod’ !’’ Chicago Daily News, Monday, 
February 13, 1956, p. 4. 
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A Methodology Built About the 
Going Steady Issue 


EUGENE O. PEISNER 


Cornell University 


ONE of the questions young people often ask 
about going steady is, “Why do parents ob- 
ject?” Those who think of student questions as 
an invitation to learning usually try to find ways 
to make them contribute to sound and useful ex- 
es We ordinarily begin the teaching task 

y considering two essential factors: the ‘what’ 
(content) factor, and the “how” (activity or 
method) factor. Too often we fail to give ade- 
quate consideration to a third essential factor— 
the “why’’ (for what purpose?) factor. 

In this article I recognize these three essen- 
tial factors—the what, the how, and the why of 
teaching—but I shall deal primarily with the 
last one, and in relation to a study of going 
steady. 

In dealing with the “why” factor Ralph Ty- 
ler suggests that the most useful form for stating 
teaching objectives is to express them in terms 
which identify both the kind of behavior to be 
developed, and the content or area of life in 
which this behavior is to function. He sees each 
teaching goal then as having two basic parts: 
the change in behavior intended (e.g., to be- 
come aware, know, dee understanding, 
build skill, or broaden interests), and the con- 
tent to be dealt with.t Thus we can establish an 
objective for the consideration of a family life 
class, “To understand why adults so often Fr 


prove of going ee 
Dorothy and Mark Flapan likewise suggest 
that objectives should be stated in terms of pri- 


mary aims which transcend the students’ im- 
mediate or verbalized interests. The aims should, 
of course, be related to the personal concerns, 
felt needs, and developmental tasks of the stu- 
dents. Such aims should be stated both in terms 
of the basic abilities the teacher wants to culti- 
vate in the students, and the behavorial changes 
she wishes to bring about. 

Four basic abilities which family life teachers 
may well desire to develop are: (a) self-aware- 
ness, (b) empathic understanding, (d) problem 
solving, (d) cooperating and participating re- 

Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and 
Instruction: Syllabus 360, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1950, pp. 28-40. 

2 The Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan, 
“Preparing Teachers for Family-Life Education,” Home and 
Family Life Education. (March, 1957), p. 13. 
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sponsibly and creatively with others. We will 
now try to relate these abilities to the “going 
steady” issue. 

Sel} -awareness might include trying to help 
the high school student become aware of the 
dating expectations he has for himself, and to 
become aware of how he feels and why he feels 
as he does about particular dating situations. 
Empathic understanding might involve becom- 
ing more able “to put himself in the other per- 
son's shoes” or becoming better able to think 
and feel about his dating situation more nearly 
as other persons, particularly his parents, do. 
What do they expect of him in a dating situa- 
tion, and why? Problem solving might deal 
with the of the steps of the problem 
solving method, i.e., stating the problem clearly, 
identifying the obstacles; accumulating evi- 
dence, testing possible solutions. 
responsibly and creatively might include open- 
ing ways of communication and sharing ideas, 
feelings, and experiences with parents and 
others concerned with the adolescent's dating 
experiences. 

e aim to develop these four abilities will 
then run like a thread throughout the instruc- 
tional program. Through it we are able to relate 
the desired behavioral outcomes specifically to 
the ene of steady dating. For example, we 
may hope that the student: 


makes an effort to understand why he is (or is not) 
interested in steady dating. How much of his inter- 
est is based on imitating friends, or a desire for se- 
curity, or a genuine interest in and enjoyment of 
the dating partner? 


seeks to recognize and clarify the problems which 
adults believe are involved in going steady and how 
these problems may affect his relationships with his 
parents and his “‘steady” partner; 


takes steps to ascertain the facts bearing upon the 
situation; 


will communicate his findings and thinking to those 
most keenly concerned, so that they may work out 
new understandings. 


Such behavioral goals will serve as guides to- 
ward which the teacher may strive during in- 
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struction and provide standards for evaluating 
the results of instruction.® 

At this point the teacher may feel the need of 
background material. The most ergot fact 
about the subject-matter of “going steady” is 
the scarcity of research. Herman pointed this 
out in 1954.4 Cursory examination of the litera- 
ture reveals no study devoted to going steady 
per se at the high school level since 1954. Where 
may the teacher turn for sound information? 
She will find a résumé of what is available 
in the research literature by reading some of the 
marriage textbooks, for example, Duvall,’ Eck- 
ert,® and LeMasters.’ She will also find in Mar- 
riage and Family Living articles which deal tan- 
gentially with going steady, as well as occasional 
reviews of research on marriage and the family.® 

Nor should the opinions and observations of 
both adults and the young people themselves be 
overlooked as sources of content. 

Now to return to the four basic abilities. The 
self-awareness of both adolescents and their par- 
ents might be enhanced were they to become 
better acquainted with the characteristics of the 
going steady pattern of behavior. Enlightenment 
about some of its basic features might help 
youth appraise the meaning of their experiences. 
It might also lessen parental concerns, and point 
to ways in which they might help their young 


people behave more wisely. It should help the 


understanding of everyone to know, for exam- 
ple, that: (1) going steady seems to be the way 
today’s teen-agers prefer to date;%1%11 (2) pe 
ing steady involves much variation both in fre- 
quency and duration of experience ;?*** (3) go- 


-? Will French and Associates, Behavioral Goals of Gen- 
eral Education in High School, New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1957. 

* Robert D. Herman, ‘“‘The ‘Going Steady’ Complex: A 
Re-Examination,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 17 (February, 
1955), p. 37. 

5 Evelyn Millis Duvall, The Art of Dating, New York: 
Association Press, 1958, pp. 214-30. 

6 Ralph G. Eckert, Sex Attitudes in the Home, New York: 
Association Press, 1956, pp. 154-63. . 

7E. E. LeMasters, Modern Courtship and Marriage, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957, pp. 120-41. 

§ Paul H. Landis, ‘‘Research on Teen-Age Dating,’’ Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 22 (August, 1960), pp. 266-67. 
Also, Jerold S. Heiss, ‘‘Variations in Courtship Progress 
Among High School Students,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
22 (May, 1960), pp. 165-70. Also, William J. Cameron and 
William F. Kenkel, ‘‘High School Dating: A Study in 
Variation,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 22 (February, 1960), 
pp. 74-76. 

An index to each volume of the journal appears in the 
November issue. 

® LeMasters, of. cit., pp. 121-22. 

% Heiss, op. cit. 

11 Cameron and Kenkel, op. cit., p. 75. 

12 Ibid., p. 75. 

18 LeMasters, of. cit., pp. 123-30. 
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ing steady occurs at an earlier age than during 
the 1930's; (4) going steady may mean that a 
couple is seriously considering marriage, or it 
may be no more marriage-oriented than random 
dating. It can have many meanings.’ 1516.17 
5) steady dating is not the same thing as early 
ting, which is related to early marriage."* 
Empathic understanding might be increased 
if young people knew and acknowledged two of 
the major concerns which seem to underlie par- 
ental objections to going steady. First is the 
basic fear of sexual involvement, consequent 
pregnancy and undesirable marriage.’® Second, 
parents are alarmed by the idea that restricting 
dating to just one or two persons during the 
teen years will limit one’s personality develop- 


ment.?° 


Problem solving is the next step. The ques- 
tions and concerns about going steady raised by 
young people and their parents, and the lack of 
useful research information for answering them, 
suggest that the family life teacher might collect 
information for use in the problem-solving proc- 
ess. Teacher and students together might con- 
duct studies to obtain information from their 
local high school or community population 
about current problems in going steady. The 
questions that young people themselves ask sug- 
gest problems which may be studied through 
data-gathering devices, such as class-constructed 
questionnaires, check lists, opinionnaires, and 
polls or interviews. 

Information on one or more of the followin 
problems should be of interest and value to high 
school young people or their parents: What is 
the preferred form of dating? What lengths of 
time do students spend in going-steady relation- 
ships? How many going-steady relationships do 
students experience while in high school ? With 
what advantages and disadvantages, or risks and 
dangers of steady dating are students and par- 
ents familiar? To what degree is going steady 
martiage-oriented? How steadily do “‘steadies”’ 
go steady? What problems related to going 
steady are most disturbing to young people and 
their parents? What misconceptions about go- 
ing steady are common among adults? Among 
students ? 

Studies centering about such questions can 


™ Heiss, op. cit., p. 166. 

% Landis, op. cit., p. 267. 

% Eckert, of. cit., pp. 155-56. 

Cameron and Kendel, op. cit. 

18 Burchinal, Lee G. ‘‘Research on Young Marriages: Im- 
plications for Family Life Educators,’’ Family Life Coordinator, 
9 (1-2, September-December, 1960), pp, 6-24. 

1 LeMasters, of. cit., pp. 135-37. 

» Duvall, of. cit., pp. 221-23. 
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produce information and — experiences 
which may be richly rewarding to teacher and 
students alike. Because they are the people who 


not only find the data but also will apply it, 
they will be brought face-to-face with provoca- 
tive issues, for instance: to what extent does the 
group become the determiner of “thou shalt’s” 

d “thou shalt not’s” ? Furthermore, as students 
learn the args A and application of the sci- 


entific method, they will sharpen other skills, 
e.g., in reading, writing, aking: and listen- 
ing. 

At this point some may express disapproval 
and teachers the time 
nor the ability to do research. An answer to that 
criticism, is that teachers can make use of simple 
research: techniques as a part of their teaching 
procedure when the objective is to open discus- 
sion and stimulate thinking. Many problems in 
family life education can be effectively studied 
by teachers when research becomes an integral 
part of their teaching. Teachers are not being 
asked to perform research of the formal type 
such as that undertaken by research specialists 
who seek the highest level of objectivity and 
statistical validity. 

To be sure, the classroom teacher must be 
aware of certain limitations and precautions. She 
should know that different methods provide 
different kinds of data, that different kinds of 
war bring forth different answers. She 
should know she cannot generalize the findings 
beyond the group studied. She will also recog- 
nize the importance of having her subjects un- 
derstand the purpose of the study in a way 
which will gain their cooperation. Do they see it 
as a means of making teaching more effective, or 
as “snooping” ? 

As the teacher and her students conduct stu- 
dies on going steady mt will need to keep in 
mind certain points useful in the building of 
questionnaires or opinionnaires, or in phrasing 

uestions for polls or interviewing. Some ti 
Sellen: (1) Define or clarify the problem or is- 
sue; identify and set forth the meaning of what- 
ever information or opinion is wanted. When 
the p has become clear, pertinent ques- 
tions are more likely to emerge, and an effective 
data-gathering instrument can be devised. (2) 
Word the questions in simple, everyday lan- 
puage. Make short, simple questions rather than 
ong, complex ones. (3) Avoid asking a gen- 
eral question when a specific answer is wanted. 


For example, the ion: “How many nights 
during the week should going-steady partners 
date”? will not be satisfactory if you want to 
know how many nights are suitable for 14-year 
old girls or 16-year old boys. (4) Avoid leading 
questions. You can encourage a — re- 
sponse by wording the question: “You don’t 
ink . . .. do you”? or invite a positive answer 
with, “Should not something be said or done 
about . . .”? (5) Keep the questions few in 
number. Ask only those which are absolutely es- 
sential to your needs. The temptation is always 
to cover too much, to ask everything that might 
be interesting. (6) If a questionnaire is being 
used, the easier it is to ail out and return, the 
higher will be the percentage of return. The 
more questions that can be answered by checking 
a list of alternatives, the easier the answers will 
be to tabulate and interpret. (7) State the rea- 
sons why the opinion of the respondent is 
wanted and is important. (8) Ask only those 
persons who may reasonably be expected to have 
access to the information you want and who are 
able to give meaningful opinions or reasonably 
accurate information. (9) Test the questions 
on people who are like the ney eg you plan to 
ask. This will help to root out the faulty parts. 
The fourth ability, cooperating and participa- 
ting responsibly and creatively, may be realized 
in several ways. The formation of parent-youth 
anels for class or public discussion, stories for 
the local or the school paper, the presentation of 
radio programs based upon the facts obtained, 
or direct discussions between adolescents and 
their parents should help develop this ability. 
Certainly, unless ways are found to help youth 
and adults approach the issues in steady datin 
with more understanding, the development o 
the preceding abilities will have lost much sig- 
nificance. 
_ This paper was organized around two major 
assumptions (a) if high school family life 
teachers base their teaching on well-considered 
aims, on the soundest scientific content avail- 
able, and on methods appropriate to the kind of 
changes in behavior desired, they will have an 
objective approach to an organized body of 
knowledge; (b) the proposed procedure will 
provide numerous learning opportunities for 
sharpening such competencies as self-awareness, 
empathic understanding, problem solving, and 
responsible and creative participation. 
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The Family Life Coordinator is a quarterly journal 
directed particularly to family life educators. The con- 
tent is planned to “stimulate, inform and encourage 
all family life educators” from the primary grades to 
the graduate school. Subscription price, $3.00. Address 
—Family Life Coordinator, Department of Sociology, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


Scholastic Magazines, McCall Street, Dayton, Ohio, 
publishes two magazines which would be of interest to 
home economics family life teachers. One is Practical 
Home Economics, directed to teachers. The other is 
Co-Ed, for teen-agers, and described as a “‘magazine for 
career girls and homemakers of tomorrow.” Each issue 
of Practical Home Economics contains suggestions to 
teachers for using Co-Ed in the classroom to aid in 
discussions of family relations and personal develop- 
ment. 


The Art of Dating. Evelyn M. Duvall. Association 
Press, New York, 1958. $2.50. Prepared for high school 
youth, this book is based upon the 17,000 questions 
asked about dating procedures and conduct. It begins 
with dating readiness and concludes with going steady 
and getting married. 


Letters to Jane. Gladys Denny Schultz. Philadel- 
phia: J. P. Lippincott, Revised 1960. $3.50. The book 
is best suited to “middle and older teens.”” Mrs. Schultz 
offers basic guide lines to help young people with the 
ever-present moral problems of the teen years. The tone 
is strongly conservative, but the book could provide a 
“take off point’ for students to bring their own prob- 
lems and present thinking into conferences or group 
discussions. 


Family Living, Supplement No. 1, Vermont State 
Board for Vocational Education. Montpelier, Vermont, 
1957. An aid in planning a co-educational family life 
course at the junior-senior level. The course outline 
is set up around four headings: We aim, We do, We 
use, We learn. An appendix includes some self-checking 


Advance registration to save time and con- 
fusion can be made directly to: 
Mrs. Ruth Jewson, Executive Secretary 
National Council on Family Relations 
1219 University Avenue Southeast 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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: ADVANCE REGISTRATION FOR 1961 NCFR CONFERENCE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, AUGUST 23-25 
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devices, case situations, bulletin board ideas, and other 
aids. 
TEACHING MATERIALS 

Family Life Education in the High School. Infor- 
mation Service, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, 
Detroit 26, Mich., 1958. $1.50. This source book offers 
“acceptable materials and methods to aid teachers.” 
Suggestions for goals, topics for study, suggested ac- 
tivities, and references have been developed for ten 
different units. Part II contains suggestions as to class- 
room arrangements, community and professional re- 
sources, usable textbooks, pamphlets, fiction, biog- 
raphies, mental health plays, films and filmstrips. Part 
III lists books, pamphlets, and professional periodicals 
for the teacher. 


New EARLY MARRIAGE FitM Now READY 

A new E. C. Brown Trust film, Early Mar- 
riage, companion film to Human Growth, Hu- 
man Beginnings and Human Heredity, will be 
ready for national distribution by January, 1961, 
according to Curtis E. Avery, Director of the 
Trust. The new film is designed primarily as a 
teaching aid for use in high school classrooms 
and in other youth groups; but the content and 
basic ideas will evoke profitable discussion in 
adult groups. 

The purpose of the film is to help teachers 
and discussion leaders educate for successful and 
happy marriage, rather than to attempt preven- 
tion of teenage marriage. It stresses marriage 
readiness and the relationship beween marriage 
and society rather than the evils and dire con- 
sequences of marriage before a specified past- 
twenty age minimum. 

The film is in color, about 20 minutes in 
length. It is being produced by the Churchill- 
Wexler Company. Preview prints, or prints for 

urchase on approval, will be available from the 
. C. Brown Trust, 220 W. Alder Street, Port- 
land 4, Oregon. 


Registration Fee: 


Ni Member, $5.00 
Husband and Wife, $6.00 
Student, $3.00 
Other, $6.00 
Daily Sessions, $2.00 
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Richman, T. Lefoy (American Social Health Associa- 
tion), “Is There a Morals Revolt Among Youth?”, 
National Parent-Teacher, 54 (November, 1959), pp. 
16-18. 

Teen-age marriages, pregnancies among high school 
girls, youthful gang violence, and increases in youthful 
crime rates are deeply serious events. We are tempted 
to label these behavioral patterns as evidence of a “re- 
volt” among youth and to marshal forces of supression. 
But are the actions involved in these kinds of behavior, 
this youthful turbulence, disorder, and amorality evi- 
dence of a morals revolt among young people? No, 
suggests Richman. Instead, he feels that “we are seeing 
symptoms not so much of a revolt as a reaction. The 
rumbles . . . are reactions to dullness, to a drab existence 
unrelieved by work goals or aspirations, to rootlessness 
and lack of responsible involvement in the community. 
It does not suggest revolt as much as anti-intellectual- 
ism, anti-effort, and anti-self-discipline.” 

The correct course of action to this situation, Rich- 
man suggests, is to “hope to understand more fully 
the eternal restlessness of youth, its impulse to reaction 
against control by its elders.” The pilot study projects 
on adolescent behavior, in Boston, New York, St. Louis 
and Los Angeles, sponsored by the American Social 
Health Association, are designed to provide a better 
understanding of adolescence. This understanding may 
center around attaining better knowledge of the prob- 
lems associated with “identity crisis,” particularly in 
the adolescent boy's search for the meaning of man- 
hood. 

The reactions of youth are, at least in part, projec- 
tions of family failure. Amelioration must, therefore, 
rest in the strength of the earliest and strongest teach- 
ing force in society, the family. Every effort should 
be made to give teachers an understanding of family 
problems and family dynamics. We must “loudly and 
effectively oppose those forces in the community that 
endanger productive family living and contribute to 
family failure.” 


Hoffman, Lois W. and Frederick Wyatt (University of 
Michigan), “Social Change and Motivations for 
Having Larger Families: Some Theoretical Consider- 
ations,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 6 (July, 1960), 
pp. 235-44. 
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At present, an increase in the size of the American 
family is occurring. This paper focuses upon the moti- 
vation for having larger families and the social changes 
that may underlie these motivations. Many changes have 
developed in the role of women due to the technological 
developments. These developments tend to decrease the 
satisfying and challenging aspects of the housewife role. 
After the youngest child enters school, the alternatives 
for most women are employment, the housewife role 
or the bearing of more children. The authors contend 
that a new baby represents an opportunity for a woman 
to avoid employment and leisure. Also, it permits her 
to have a socially acceptable role which requires creativ- 
ity and her special attention. 

More emphasis has been placed on the family sociali- 
zation process and the importance of the mother’s role. 
Therefore, creativity and significance have been added 
to the role of mother. While technological allowances 
have removed the drudgery from the mother and 
housewife roles, a new meaning has been added to the 
mother role with the housewife role having less po- 
tential for gratifications. 

Hypotheses relating third or higher birth orders to 
hostility relations between daughters and their mothers 
are explored. Also, the feelings of loneliness, entering 
into a special status group, and a tie between the 
mother’s life and “immortality” may also influence a 
woman to have more children. In conclusion, this paper 
suggests that the recent increase in family size not only 
reflects the economic situation, but it also reflects an 
increased desire for having more children. 


Eggers, Oscar (Research Center on Family Develop- 
ment, Kansas City), “The Future of the American 
Family,” The Bulletin on Family Development, 1:2 
(Spring, 1960), pp. 1-4. 

This speculative paper explores the direction of 
family life over the next 40 years. Eggers bases his no- 
tions on a “crude analysis” of trends over the past 40 
years. He forecasts changes by the year 2000 in the 
following directions: emergence of work, professionali- 
zation of parenthood, new professions of child develop- 
ment, voluntary parenting, technological breakthrough 
in family life education and, finally, major discoveries 
in family research. 

The author sees the increasing proportion of women 
employed gainfully as the clearest indication of the 
approaching sex equality. Eggers suggested that the dis- 
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tinction between men’s work and women’s work will 
become more blurred. 
The absence of drudgery and a shorter work week 


easily take the path of least resistance, the American 
funeral. It’s emphasis is on the ‘restoration’ of the body, 
a last glimpse of the restored face, a garish and expen- 


will facilitate interest in parenting. The professionali... siv¢.casket and an elaborate funeral service which imply 
zation of parenting is seen as consistent with other. , that the dead are not really dead, but just sleeping and 
career pursuits. Parent-serving professions have become “waft {rom deterioration and disturbance.” 


firmly established in the last 40 years. The author pre- : be 


dicts further professionalization of current child- 
centered services and the addition of many new spe- 
cialties by the year 2000. The having and the rearing 
of children will become more completely voluntary. 

The technological revolution in education, exempli- 
fied by TV and the teaching machine will facilitate 
mastery of materials in the family life. If increased in- 
formation enhances abilities for family living, young 
people of 2000 will have far outstripped us in family 
competence. We can expect by 2000 that children of 
12 will have learned as much from new methods of 
teaching as today’s students have learned at the com- 
pletion of their graduate training. 

Summing up, Eggers hints that researchers are about 
to discover reproducible interpersonal conditions un- 
der which development in selected directions may be 
predicted. If this basic research plus experimentation in 
laboratory, field, home and school becomes a reality, 
the future may be “anticipated with some expectation 
of enhanced family living.” 


Vernon, Glen M. (Brigham Young University), “Bias 
in Professional Publications Concerning Interfaith 
Marriages,” Religious Education, 55 (July-August, 
1960), pp. 261-64. 

Family life educators are taken to task in this article 
for persisting in presenting only one side of the ques- 
tion on the frequency of divorce associated with re- 
ligiously homogamous or heterogamous marriages. 
Vernon is not interested in minimizing the problems 
which frequently accompany religiously mixed mar- 
riages, but when the Landis, Weeks and Bell data are 
used only to show that divorce rates are two and three 
times greater among mixed religious marriages in com- 
parison with religiously homogamous marriages, and 
corresponding percentages for the proportion of each 
type of marriage which endure are ignored, he asks 
whether, intentionally or unintentionally, “our biases 
are showing in the set of statistics which we seem to 
consistently select for presentation to our readers and 
students.” 


Bullough, Vern L. (San Fernando State College), “The 
Banal and Costly Funeral,” The Humanist, 4 (July- 
August, 1960), pp. 213-18. 

In our highly urbanized society, a death in the family 
brings a crisis that few relatives are prepared to meet. 
Mourning makes it difficult to deal with the mundane 
details of death. Bullough contends that “one can thus 
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Meaningless ancient rites and myths permeate pres- 
ent funeral customs. But more distressing to Bullough 
has been the mounting cost of a funeral. This has arisen 
partly because the styles in caskets and accessories have 
become more lavish, but mainly, it is argued, because 
of the nature of the undertaking business in the United 
States. The average mortician considers himself a con- 
sultant who offers services for which he charges pro- 
fessional rates. Also, the practice of abandoning 
churches in favor of more or less elaborate funeral 
homes has increased the cost phenomenally. 

In face of the psychological trauma and the eco- 
nomic burden associated with death in our urbanized 
society, the author suggests that “to avoid the psycho- 
logically harmful and financially disastrous effects of 
the American funeral and burial it is essential to give 
thought beforehand to the kind of funeral service you 
want for yourself and for members of your family.” A 
possible source of help may be some of the Unitarian 
Churches which have organized funeral or memorial 
societies to handle the procedures necessary for giving 
forethought to funeral arrangements. Procedures for 
donating one’s body, by will, to a medical school and 
hence giving benefit to mankind are also discussed. 
Finally, a plea is made for a memorial service “free of 
ancient panoply and medieval ceremony.” Such a serv- 
ice is held after the event of death, composed of a 
gathering of close friends and relatives, and conducted 
with taste and simplicity. 


Hunter, David R. (Protestant Episcopal Church, Green- 
wich, Conn.), “Needed Communication between 
Theology and the Behaviorial Sciences,” Religious 
Education, 55 (July-August, 1960), pp. 248-56. 
This article is concerned with needed communica- 

tion between theology and anthropology. The two fields 
have a common link in being concerned about truth, 
whether natural or social. Theologians, it is argued, 
are under the obligation to receive all truth, come from 
whence it may, regardless of cost or consequence. De- 
spite differences in their concept of truth and methodo- 
logical differences, scientists and theologians overlap 
in their activities in a significant fashion because they 
both deal with man. 

Little two-way communication between anthropolo- 
gists and theologians has been occurring. Disciplinary 
imperialism and the assumption of the supremacy of 
one’s discipline is cited as a major block to effective 
communication between the two disciplines. An increase 
in communication between theologians and scientists 
will occur, it is suggested, when theologians and/or 
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scientists become convinced each needs the other; when 
one group, and it may have to be the theologians, takes 
the initiative in establishing the communication, when 
each group recognizes that valuable communication oc- 
curs even though the two groups do not agree with 
one another, or when theologians realize “that social 
scientists are as worthy of trust as theologians are, per- 
haps even more so, certainly in the aggregate no less.” 
New starts in initiating cross-disciplinary conversa- 
tions are most likely to occur at points where the need 
is most evident. Hunter suggests that the need of the 
Christian educator for the help of social scientists 
centers on points of evaluation in the study of the many 
variables affecting educational outcomes which may or 
may not be accounted for in one’s educational plans, 
‘and in the study of the complexity of human responses. 


Murphy, Gardner (Menninger Foundation), “New 
Knowledge About Family Dynamics,” Pastoral Psy- 
chology, (September, 1960), pp. 39-48. 

The author sees family psychology as a clue to world 
psychology. The study of the family reveals clues to 
the worldwide social evolution of man. Family harmony 
or the lack of it conditions our readiness for a creative 
world community. Man can and must decide on his own 
social evolution. Whatever Americans discover about 
better human relations and family life is sure to be 
communicated to other lands. 

From family to world order is a two-way street. 
World conditions may remold the family, but to some 
degree, reciprocally, changes in family life can alter 
human destiny on the world scene. 

Murphy suggests the possibility of secondary roles 
in all families, which arise to compensate for something 
missing in the more primary roles. The domineering 
boss who becomes the gentle husband as he passes over 
the threshold is offered as an example. 

We are learning more about individual differences 
and are thereby toning down our generalizations. 
Tender, loving care appears not to be the universal 
formula for child-rearing. Some infants demand more 
vigorous handling from mom. 

Family success is seen as a phenomenon in flux. 
Some young couples who are happy in an early stage 
of the family life cycle may lose morale as the warm 
intensity of newlywed love and baby-cuddling wears 
off. The reverse is true in other cases. 

The family is more than just a pattern of inter- 
personal relationships. It is a whole vehicle through 
which the culture as a whole and basic humanness itself 
is projected into and concentrated within the structure 
of an individual personality. The general atmosphere 
of the family is considered more important than specific 
patterns of interaction. 

Murphy concludes: “If humanity, democracy and the 
spirit of science can be combined in working with 
families, families may be strengthened in the world 


arena. 
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Montgomery, Dorothy S., (Philadelphia Housing As- 
sociation), “Relocation and Its Impact on Families,” 
Social Casework, 41 (October, 1960), pp. 402-7. 
In the first ten years after 1949, 66,000 families in 

the nation had been displaced by federally-aided hous- 

ing projects. It is estimated that 150,000 families will 
be involuntarily displaced per year, due to the quicken- 
ing of national urban renewal and highway programs. 

Many families in the middle socio-economic range make 

this type of move with comparative ease, but relocation 

creates extreme hardships for lower socio-economic 
families. 

Uprooted families need social welfare services to 
help them alleviate their fears and achieve genuine 
citizen participation in planning for urban renewal. Re- 
ports from social work agencies working with displaced 
families indicate that these families have received much 
benefit. Previously unknown health and welfare prob- 
lems were found. At present, the aids for the families 
involved in the displacement program do not add up to 
successful relocation. This will come about only when 
the planners and builders regard relocation as a positive 
renewal program. Therefore, adequate health and wel- 
fare resources are a necessity for a complete human re- 
newal program. 


Smithburg, Mary M., (The National Legal Aid and 
Defender Association), “Divorce Deviations,” The 
Legal Aid Brief Case, 19 (October, 1960), pp. 7-9. 
Some of the anachronistic or unusual aspects of mar- 

riage and divorce laws in the several states are pre- 
sented in this short discussion. Race provisions in mar- 
riage and divorce laws are illustrated not only by 
Negro-White restrictions, but also by legal require- 
ments against marriages of Whites to Mongolians, 
Malaysians, Hindus, Indians or Mestizos. Some of the 
restrictions in 15 or more states related to the re- 
marriage of divorced persons appear preternaturally 
strict or even vindictive. Louisiana and Pennsylvania, 
for instance, provide that where a divorce is granted 
because of adultery, the guilty party may not marry 
his or her accomplice. South Dakota prohibits the 
adulterous party from marrying any person except the 
innocent party during the innocent party's lifetime. 

Legal advisers in Maryland must tread a careful path 
regarding marriage and divorce laws as they apply to 
teen-age or pregnant brides. With a doctor's certificate 
of pregnancy, a girl of any age can marry without the 
consent of her parents. A 16-year-old father of a child 
born or to be born to a girl under 18 can marry without 
the consent of his parents. However, if he were 17 and 
impregnated a 21-year-old girl, he needs his parents’ 
consent, since the girl is over 18. 

Two statements are partially quoted because of the 
humorous wording employed in them: ‘Tennessee pro- 
vides grounds for divorce when ‘either party has at- 
tempted the life of the other by means showing malice,’ 
and West Virginia allows annulment ‘when prior to 
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such marriage the wife had been, without the knowl- 
edge of the husband, notoriously a prostitute, or when 
prior to such marriage, the husband, without the knowl- 
edge of the wife, had been notoriously a licentious per- 
son.’” 

By way of happy ending, the article closes with the 
observation that although “Wisconsin forbids marriages 
of first cousins, an exception permits a man to marry 
his first cousin if he waits until she is 55.” 


Spaulding, Helen F., (National Council of Churches), 
“Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations in Religious 
Education, 1959-1960," Religious Education, 55 
(September-October, 1960), pp. 345-86. 

The fifty-seven abstracts which comprise this list 
were assembled in cooperation with the professors and 
graduate students in 26 schools and represent research 
completed between July, 1959, and June, 1960. Gen- 
erally, each abstract is based on the following format: 
author, title, and institution conferring the degree; 
sponsoring committee; problems and limits; procedure ; 
findings and conclusions. 


Gokhale, V. V. (Assistant Collector, Ahmednagar), 
“Vasectomy Camps in Ahmednagar District,” The 
Journal of Family Welfare, 7 (September, 1960), 
pp. 9-11. 

The experience in establishing and operating vasec- 
tomy camps in India is described in this article. It was 
observed that it was not difficult to persuade villagers 
“to come up in large numbers for vasectomy camps, 
if organized efforts are made with gentle and proper 
methods, In fact, they would welcome opportunities 
for these free operatiohs.” Free transportation was pro- 
vided for villagers, local contributions were raised to 
meet minor costs of miscellaneous expenses of the 
camps, and prominent surgeons gave their free serv- 
ices. In one camp 223 operations were performed in 
two days. Additional men had to be refused because 
of the burden on the medical staff. Some doctors indi- 
vidually performed 30 to 40 operations in two days. In 
one area, approximately 2000 operations are expected 
to be completed from approximately July, 1960 to 
March, 1961. 

The author concludes: “in our fight against pov- 
erty and disease in this country, vasectomy is an ideal 
weapon; in fact it can be described as the atomic bomb 
against poverty. It is most essential to use this weapon 
successfully and intelligently, without any further de- 
lays or reservations, if we want to save ourselves from 
the coming disaster of over-population in India.” 

RESEARCH 

Litwak, Eugene (University of Michigan), Gloria 
Count and Edward M. Haydon (University of Chi- 
cago), “Group Structure and Interpersonal Creativ- 
ity as Factors which Reduce Errors in the Prediction 
of Marital Adjustment,” Social Forces, 38 (May, 
1960), pp. 308-15. 
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The purpose of the article was to reexamine, in terms 
of interpersonal creativity, the predictions made by 
Burgess and Wallin twenty years ago concerning the 
present marital adjustment of their respondents. The 
first 83 couples of the third panel of the Burgess-Wallin 
study were given a role-playing test of creativity and 
a twenty-item marital adjustment test. 

Interpersonal creativity was defined as the capacity 
for developing new and effective means for carrying 
on roles and was measured by the role-playing test 
which was described in a methodological note at the 
end of the article. Two types of creativity scores were 
computed. First, assuming that group structure was 
unimportant, the scores of husband and wife were 
added. Second, assuming the structure was important, 
a relational score was obtained by dividing the wife's 
creativity score into the husband's. Each type of creativ- 
ity score was then compared with the marital adjust- 
ment score and with the Burgess-Wallin predictions 
made twenty years ago. 

The sum of husband’s and wife's creativity scores 
correlated low and non-significantly with marital ad- 
justment scores. The correlation between these summed 
scores and errors in the Burgess-Wallin predictions 
was also low. The relational scores of creativity, how- 
ever, correlated significantly with marital adjustment 
scores and permitted the investigators to explain errors 
in the Burgess-Wallin predictions. Thus, the authors 
concluded “that in order to assess the effects of inter- 
personal abilities in the marriage situation, the measure 
should reflect the structure of the group.” 

Limitations of the present study were discussed, and 
it was suggested that a relational measure of creativity 
be included in future longitudinal studies of marital 
prediction. 

Rheingold, Harriet L. (National Instituie of Mental 
Health), “The Measurement of Maternal Care,” 
Child Development, 31 (September, 1960), pp. 
565-75. 

The purpose of this article was to describe a method 
of measuring maternal care in terms of the actual 
operations a mother performs in caring for an infant. 
The method employed the technique of time-sampling, 
with both the items of behavior to be recorded and 
the time schedule of observations specified in advance. 
The method was illustrated by comparing care given 
three-month-old infants in their own homes with care 
given in an institution. 

On a checklist containing 30 items of mothering ac- 
tivities and 12 items of infant behavior, the observer 
recorded what both mother (or caretaker) and infant 
were doing in any second of observation. Observations 
were made every 15th second for the first 10 minutes 
of every consecutive quarter hour for a period of eight 
hours. A record for an infant thus consisted of 1280 
observations. 

The results showed that the home infants received 
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care 4.5 times as often as infants in an institution; the 
differences in some specific caretaking operations were 
even greater. The differences, however, tended to be 
differences in amounts of caretaking and not in kinds. 
Measures of infant activities, on the other hand, yielded 
only small and in general not reliable differences. 

The results demonstrated that a set of maternal care 
variables could be defined and measured. As a conse- 
quence, it might be possible to formulate and test 
quantitative statements about the relationships between 
maternal care and infant behavior. 


Freeman, Howard E., Ozzie G. Simmons, and Bernard 
J. Bergen (Harvard University), “Residential Mo- 
bility Inclinations Among Families of Mental Pa- 
tients,” Social Forces, 38 (May, 1960), pp. 320- 
24. 

Two questions considered in this study were: (1) 
Are the mobility inclinations of families of former 
mental patients similar to those of typical families in 
an urban community? and (2) Are families of former 
patients inclined to move for reasons associated with 
the illness? One-hundred-seventy-nine females, pre- 
dominantly wives and mothers of male patients, who 
were living in the Boston area, were interviewed. Male 
patients with the following characteristics were in- 
cluded in the potential study group; between 20 and 
60 yeats of age, white, native born, living in the Bos- 
ton area at the time of release, hospitalized more than 
45 days prior to release, not physically handicapped to 
the extent of being unemployable, not addicted to nar- 
cotics, not primarily hospitalized for acute alcoholism 
and residing in a household that contained a female at 
the time of the interview. By diagnosis, all were psy- 
chotics with nonorganic disorders, the majority schizo- 
phrenics. Of the 209 interviews attempted, 182 (88 
per cent) were completed. The families in this study 
were compared with the more “typical families in a 
community” reported by Peter H. Rossi, Why Families 
Move (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955). 

The families in this study displayed a low past mo- 
bility history. There was no relationship between mo- 
bility and illness of the family member, diagnosis, 
length of hospitalization, or number of times hos- 
pitalized. Two of Rossi’s determinants, tenure status 
and residential complaints, were also found here to be 
related to mobility inclinations. Feelings of stigma 
appeared to have a differential effect on mobility in- 
clinations. For example, there was a strong relation- 
ship between feelings of stigma and mobility among 
homeowners. Among renters, however, the relation- 
ship was linked to class: Among the middle-cless fam- 
ilies, feelings of stigma were associated with mobility 
inclinations; lower-class renters, if they felt stigma, 
actually appeared more inclined to stay in their present 
dwelling. Life cycle stage appeared to be an important 
determinant of mobility inclinations although the is- 
sue of stigma attenuated its predictive power. 
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Leichty, Mary M. (Michigan State University), “The 
Effect of Father-Absence During Early Childhood 
Upon the Oedipal Situation as Reflected in Young 
Adults,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 6 (July, 1960), 
pp. 212-17. 

Data for this study were based on 33 male students 
whose fathers were away from their sons during World 
War II for at least the period when they were between 
the ages of 3-5 (experimental group) and 29 male 
subjects whose fathers did not serve in the armed forces 
(control group). The Blacky test was the instrument 
used for measuring the psychosexual development and 
object relationships. The test was scored by the Blum’s 
scoring system. Chi square tests were used to compare 
responses of the children in the two groups. 

More subjects in the experimental group maintained 
a strong attachment to their mother. Fewer subjects 
in the experimental group showed a strong identification 
with their father or chose their father for their ego 
ideals. However, there was no difference in the level 
of castration anxiety between the two groups. 


Epstein, Nathan B., and William A. Westley (McGill 
University), ‘Parental Interaction as Related to the 
Emotional Health of Children,” Social Problems, 8 
(Summer, 1960), pp. 87-92. 

This study was concerned with the relationship be- 
tween the quality of the parent's sexual relationship, 
unresolved oral dependency needs and the strength of 
the executive ego function of the father, on the one 
hand, and the average level of emotional health among 
the children on the other. 

The data were drawn from an intensive, interdis- 
ciplinary exploratory study of the families of nine 
adolescents selected as the most emotionally healthy 
among a group of 140 first-year university students 
screened by psychiatric interviews and Rorschach 
Tests. The nine selected families were Anglo-Saxon, 
white, middle-class, Canadian-born Protestants. 

The sexual relationship of each couple was rated 
on a three point scale involving the level of sexual 
conflict, and the frequency and satisfactoriness of 
intercourse. The findings showed no firm relation- 
ships between the level of parental sexual relationship 
and the average level of emotional health among 
their children. This was confirmed by clinical data 
from these families. 

In the investigation of the interaction of oral de- 
pendency needs of the marital pair the level of un- 
resolved, infantile dependency needs of each indi- 
vidual was rated on a three point scale. The scoring 
of each individual in each marital pair was noted and 
related to the average score of the emotional health 
of the children. The findings indicated that the de- 
pendency needs of the father were related to the level 
of emotional health of the children. 

In the investigation of the strength of the execu- 
tive ego function of the father, the degree to which 
the father used his wife for ego support or as an ego 
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substitute was rated on a four point scale. The findings 
indicated that when the father functioned with an 
intact and relatively well-integrated executive ego 
the level of emotional health in the children was 
quite high. When the executive ego function of the 
father was defective and he was forced to turn to the 
mother for strong degrees of support, the level of 
emotional health in the children was lower. 

These findings seemed to indicate the importance 
of the father as a variable in the family with respect 
to the emotional health of the children and the inte- 
gtation and strength of the family unit. They also 
appeared to highlight the importance in American 
culture of the maintenance of the traditional Anglo- 
Saxon family role relationship pattern for the de- 
velopment of sound emotional health in the family 
and its members. ey 

The authors pointed out that the present findings 
were extremely tentative since they were based on a 
small sample, and that they must be verified in a 
larger population before they can be considered con- 
clusive. 


Zuckerman, Marvin, and Beatrice H. Barrett (Indiana 
University Medical Center), and Raymond M. 
Bragiel (Marion County Child Guidance Clinic), 
“The Parental Attitudes of Parents of Child Guid- 
_ance Cases: 1. Comparisons with Normals, Investi- 
gations of Socio-economic and Family Constellation 
Factors, and Relations to Parents’ Reactions to the 
Clinics,” Child Development, 31 (September, 
1960), pp. 401-17. 

The purposes of this study were: (1) to deter- 
mine if parental attitudes differ quantitatively in par- 
ents of child guidance cases and normals or if they 
distinguish between parents of various types of cases 
in the clinic group;. (2) to determine the influence of 
socio-economic, age and family constellation factors on 
attitudes within the clinic group and; (3) to deter- 
imine if parental attitudes have any predictive value 
in relation to the cooperativeness of parents with the 
clinic. The subjects were 165 mothers and 140 
fathers of patients from two child guidance clinics 
and 181 mothers and 36 fathers from a normative 
sample. Attitudes were measured with the Parental 
Attitude Research Instrument (PARI). Other varia- 
bles were assessed by psychologists from the case his- 
tory reports. 

Parental attitude measurements were not markedly 
related to the child’s diagnosis or symptom type 
within the clinic group and did not yield marked 
differences between the clinic parents and controls. 
Parental attitude scores neither predicted the parents’ 
cooperativeness with the clinics nor distinguished a 
group of “defectors.” The major determinant of ma- 
ternal attitudes within the clinic group was the socio- 
economic level of the mother as measured by her 
educational level and the occupational level of her 
husbdénd. The less educated, lower-class mothers had 
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the more authoritarian, controlling attitudes. The 
mother’s age was significantly related to her attitudes, 
although in a nonlinear fashion. The age of the 
clinic child, the number of chiidren in the family and 
the sex of the children in the family were significantly 
related to parental attitudes, but such relations ap- 
peared to be a function of the relation of these varia- 
bles to the mother’s education. 


Marschak, Marianne, ‘A Method for Evaluating Child- 
Parent Interaction Under Controlled Conditions,” 
The Journal of Genetic Psychology, 97 (September, 
1960), pp. 3-22. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the 
feasibility of using controlled situations in the home 
for observing interaction between parents and pre- 
school children. A secondary interest was related to 
a clarification of the assimilative process, which in- 
cluded the processes of identification and imitation. 
Identification was defined as an absorption into the 
ego of certain characteristics of another person with 
whom there is an emotional bond. Imitation was the 
tendency and ability to reproduce what is perceived. 
In an operational sense, identification was differenti- 
ated from imitation on the basis that it was more 
persistent in duration, required an effective bond, that 
it did not need to occur in the presence of the model, 
and, finally, that it was accompanied by the identi- 
fier’s fantasy that he is like his concept of the 
model. 

The sample was restricted as to age of parents, age 
of child, and relative similarity of social class as in- 
directly assured by choosing families in the same area, 
who owned the same kind of home and were friendly 
with one another. Four families comprised the sample. 
Observations of mother-child and father-child inter- 
action took place at different times to insure that the 
other parent was not in the home at the time. 

The parent was instructed to gain the child’s co- 
operation in the performance of various tasks. These 
tasks included such things as drawing, putting a 
wooden puzzle together, block building, playing Pat-a- 
cake, playing Peek-a-boo, naming parts of a doll and 
manipulating it, and providing names of objects on 
flash cards. 

The form and degree of parental control, the par- 
ent’s reactions to the child’s failure, parental gratifica- 
tion through the child’s performance and the assimila- 
tive processes were observed by means of movies and 
direct observation by the experimenter. 

The author concludes that the method is sound 
because of its naturalness and flexibility. He further 
suggests that it lends itself to the study of interper- 
sonal relations in the home and to socio-anthropologi- 
cal studies of child-parent interaction typical of a 
cultural group. 


Monahan, Thomas P. (Municipal Court of Philadel- 
phia), “Premarital Pregnancy in the United States: 
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A Critical Review and Some New Findings,” 
Eugenics Quarterly, 7 (September, 1960), pp. 133- 
46. 

Two objectives were set forth in this article: (1) a 
critical review of previous findings related to pre- 
marital pregnancy in the United States; and (2) pres- 
entation of some new findings based upon records of 
the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. A review of 
previous studies and a critique of the methodologies 
used were related to the first objective. Use of data 
from a special population, cases coming to the Munici- 
pal Court of Philadelphia, was defended on the basis 
that it is reasonable to infer that relationships which 
hold among subclass analyses of variables within 
specialized populations reflect underlying relationships 
in the population as a whole. However, results drawn 
from specialized kinds of populations cannot be used 
to demonstrate differences between classes of data. 
Only appropriately designed probability samples, or 
detailed record linkage analyses can provide group- 
difference data. On this basis, Monahan presented 
analyses of 3509 primary marriage families where the 
wife was a Philadelphia resident and where the couple 
made application to the Domestic Relations Court for 
Divorce in 1954. 

Comparable data from related studies were pre- 
sented with the new data. The main outline of the 
knowledge about the rates of premarital pregnancy 
and factors influencing these rates was summarized by 
Monahan as follows: “(1) it is more typical of 
Negroes than of whites... ; (2) the lower occu- 
pational levels of whites (not as certainly or clearly 
for Negroes) show a greater proportion of this kind 
of behavior than the white-collar and professional 
classes; (3) there is also some evidence which sug- 
gests that premarital pregnancy may decline with 
higher educational achievement . . . ; (4) metropoli- 
tan cities may evidence more of this behavior than 
smaller urban communities, although the rural-urban 
contrasts have not been well demonstrated . . . ; 
(5) Catholics and Protestants have shown no differ- 
ence in this regard, although mixed-Catholic mar- 
riages tend to register more premarital pregnancy than 
homogamous religious marriages; Jewish couples, 
probably due in part to their favorable occupational 
positions, are less often premaritally pregnant; (6) 
the younger the age at marriage the greater is the 
degree of premarital involvement; (7) civil ceremony 
marriages show considerably more conceptions occur- 
ring before marriage takes place (for the whites); 
(8) mobility, as evidenced by the place of birth and 
place of marriage among Philadelphia Court families, 
shows a somewhat contrary reiationship to the ex- 
pected one: the Philadelphia-based Negroes, in par- 
ticular, and not the migrants having the greatest pro- 
portion with pregnancy before marriage; and (9) 
finally, the length of acquaintanceship in general is 
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shorter and the length of engagement is often little or 
none in premarital pregnancy cases. . . .” Fifty-six 
references accompanied this article. 


Luckey, Eleanore Braun (University of Connecticut), 
“Marital Satisfactions and Parental Concept,” Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, 24 (1960), pp. 195- 
204. 

Two hypotheses dealing with the relationship of 
parent image to marital satisfaction were investigated. 
These were: (1) there is no difference in population 
means between two groups defined as satisfactorily and 
less satisfactorily married with regard to the degree of 
congruence between the subject’s self-concept and his 
concept of the parent of the same sex; and (2) there 
is no difference in population means between two 
groups defined as satisfactorily and less satisfactorily 
married with regard to the degree of congruence be- 
tween the concepts the subject holds of his spouse and 
of his parent of the opposite sex. Two groups of 
married couples, N= 41 and 40, defined as “satis- 
factorily” and “‘less satisfactorily” married, indicated 
their perception of self, spouse, parent of the same 
sex and parent of the opposite sex on the Inter- 
personal Check List. The original population consisted 
of former students who had enrolled in family life 
classes, 1949-50, at the University of Michigan, and 
who in the 1953 survey indicated they were married. 
The four concepts included in the ICL were mana- 
gerial-autocratic versus modest-self-effacing, competi- 
tive-exploitive versus docile-dependent, blunt-aggres- 
sive versus cooperative-over-conventional and sceptical- 
distrustful versus responsible-over-generous. Discrep- 
ancy scores were determined between these concepts 
(1) of self and parent of the same sex and (2) of 
spouse and parent of the opposite sex and were tested 
for significance of differences by means of the t test. 
Directional trends in the differences between the con- 
cepts were also graphically inspected. 

Men in satisfactory marriages identified with their 
fathers to a significantly greater degree on three out 
of the four scales. On each of the four scales “‘unsatis- 
factorily” married men saw their fathers as being 
more dominant and less loving than themselves. Such 
differences were not found among the two women’s 
groups: on three of the scales, the discrepancy between 
self and mother was not significantly different for the 
“satisfactorily” and “unsatisfactorily” married women. 
When directional trends were observed, “unsatis- 
factorily’’ married women were found to see themselves 
as less cooperative and responsible than their mothers 
while “satisfactorily” married women saw themselves 
to have slightly more of these qualities than their 
mothers. 

When the “satisfactorily” and “unsatisfactorily” 
married groups were compared regarding the degree 
of congruence the subject held of his spouse and of 
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his parent of the opposite sex, a significant relation- 
ship was found on all four scales of the women’s 
scores, but was not clear with regard to men. Women 
in “satisfactory” marriages perceived their husbands 
as similar to their fathers to a greater degree than 
did less satisfied wives. 


Freedman, Deborah S., Ronald Freedman, and Pascal 
K. Whelpton (University of Michigan), “Size of 
Family and Preference for Children of Each Sex,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 46 (September, 
196), pp. 141-46. 

This paper deals with the question whether the 
number of children Americans expect and have is in- 
fluenced by their desire to have at least one child of 
each sex. Whether it is the case that couples whose 
children are all boys or all girls are more likely to 
go on to have more children is reported in this paper, 
on the basis of data from a national sample. 

This investigation is limited to a subsample: those 
white women classified as fecund, in their first mar- 
riage, having borne two, three or four children to 
date, all still living. This includes 889 couples— 
521 with two children, 266 with three, and 102 with 
four. The major hypothesis states that, at a particular 
parity, couples with only boys or only girls are more 
likely than others (1) to expect to have additional 
children in the future and (2) actually to have gone 
on to have additional children in the past. A total of 
forty-four comparisons were made within control 
categories of various kinds. 

A further check attempted to answer whether 
couples with several children all of one sex explicitly 
recognized a desire for a child of the sex they did 
not have. Though wives mentioned other reasons for 
wanting additional children, it was clear from the 
interviews that, for the majority, sex preference was 
the most important reason. 

Preference for a child of each sex appears to be a 
significant, if minor, influence in determining the size 
of a family in the United States. Only one character- 
istic was found which affected the magnitude of this 
influence—religion. The preference apparently exists 
among both Catholics and Protestants, but it is less 
pronounced among Catholics. 

The influence of sex preference was found to in- 
crease with size of family within the two-to-four child 
range considered. 

There appears to be enough support for the idea 
that Americans do value having children of each sex 
to justify research on the differential functions of boys 
and girls in American family life. 


Haller, A. O. (Michigan State University), “The Oc- 
cupational Achievement Process of Farm-Reared 
Youth in Urban-Industrial Society,” Rural Sociol- 
ogy, 25 (September, 1960), pp. 321-33. 
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Lipset has suggested that low educational and oc- 
cupational achievement is associated with low aspira- 
tions. This has been supported by a longitudinal study. 
However, his contention that the low aspirations result 
from a restriction of educational and occupational 
alternatives has been contradicted by two other studies. 
Therefore, the author undertook this exploratory study 
in order to provide a more accurate set of hypotheses. 

The 109 seventeen-year-old boys comprising the 
sample were given the following instruments: the 
Michigan Occupational Aspiration Scale, the Cattell 
16 Factor P-F Test, the Michigan Work Belief Check- 
List, the Cattell Test of G-Culture Pree and ques- 
tionnaires titled “Occupational Plans of Michigan 
Youth” and “Educational Needs of Farm Boys.” 

Farm boys who planned to farm tended to be emo- 
tionally unstable, withdrawn, lacking in ego strength, 
resolution, control, and character stability. The farm 
boys who did not plan to farm tended to be emotionally 
stable, adventurously resilient, independent, with firm 
will control and character stability. Boys who did not 
plan to farm tended to have parents who wanted them 
to obtain further education and enter a higher-level 
occupation. They also came from larger families than 
the boys who planned to farm. 

Haller suggests that reinforcement of a self con- 
cept appropriate either to farming or to non-farming 
occupations occurs within the boy's family. Hence, the 
boy is prepared to meet either occupational category 
and its demands. It is the self concept that regulates 
the boy's utilization of career information and educa- 
tional opportunities, rather than a general restriction 
of occupational and educational opportunities inherent 
in rural communities. 


Lewis, Verl S. (University of Maryland), and Abra- 
ham M. Zeichner (Connecticut State Department 
of Mental Health), “Impact of Admission to a 
Mental Hospital on a Patient’s Family,” Mental 
Hygiene, 44 (October, 1960), pp. 503-9. 

This paper reported some findings of a study of 
the impact on families of the hospitalization of a 
member for a mental illness and reported findings 
concerning the ways families tried to cope with the 
illness up to the point of the patient’s admission to 
the hospital. The reported findings were developed 
from interviews with members of the families of 
109 patients admitted to Connecticut's three state 
mental hospitals between December 1, 1958, and 
February 28, 1959. These were first-admission patients 
between the ages of 18 and 44. Patients with a diag- 
nosis of alcoholism or addiction were excluded. The 
family members were interviewed in their own homes 
within three weeks of the patient's hospitalization. 

Two-thirds of the families had recognized the na- 
ture of the patient’s illness as mental, but more than 
one-sixth persisted in viewing the illness as physical 
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or in denying that the patient was ill in any way. 

Family attitudes toward the ill patient were classi- 
fied. Also, the families’ ways of adapting to the pa- 
tients’ illness were examined. Attitudes ranged from 
sympathetic understanding to overtly expressed hos- 
tility, with groups of substantially equal size viewing 
the patient with sympathetic understanding and being 
fearful, puzzled, or ambivalent. The mode of adapta- 
tion characteristic of all attitudes except the overtly 
hostile was to expect less of the patient and to attempt 
role substitution by other members of the family. 
However, a considerable number of families relegated 
patients to a virtually completely dependent position; 
some resorted to appeasement. 

Nearly all families turned for help to resources in 
the community; four-fifths of these resources were 
medical. About 70 per cent of the resources to which 
spa turned were perceived as having been helpful 
n some degree. 


McCord, William, Joan McCord, and Alan Howard 
(Stanford University), “Early Familial Experiences 
and Bigotry,” American Sociological Review, 25 
(October, 1960), pp. 717-22. 

This report provides a test of the hypothesis that 
“rejective, neglectful and inconsistent styles of train- 
ing tend to lead to the development of prejudice .. . 
children who are too harshly treated, severely pun- 
ished, or continually criticized are more likely to de- 
velop personalities wherein group prejudice plays a 
prominent part.” The study is unique in its approach 
to prejudice in that it is longitudinal and the sample 
was derived from a lower class level. The sample 
included 30 males. 

Ratings of the subjects’ families were made by 
judges regarding parental conflict, nature of the 
parental unit, parental affection, parental dominance, 
parental attitudes toward the child, parents’ roles in 
the family, parents’ deviance, parents’ aggression, par- 
ents’ reaction to crises, parental values, type and con- 
sistency of parents’ disciplinary technique. Inter- 
viewers who obtained the case histories knew nothing 
of the purpose of this phase of the study. Two raters 
averaged 85 percent agreement on the above variables. 

Findings were uniformly negative. The familial 
backgrounds of the openly antagonistic, the prejudiced, 
and the apparently tolerant men did not differ sig- 
nificantly on any variable. The authors go on to sug- 
gest that prejudice in the lower class is likely to be 
based on acceptance of a generally stereotyped culture, 
not on specific personality needs or early childhood 
experiences. For the middle class, on the other hand, 
they propose that prejudice is a reflection of unique 
personality patterns conditioned by frustrating family 
experiences. 


Sharp, Lawrence J. (Washington State University), 
“Employment Status of Mothers and Some Aspects 
of Mental Illness,” American Sociological Review, 
25 (October, 1960), pp. 714-17. 

There is a recent trend for women to seek employ- 
ment as a source of supplementary income rather than 
out of necessity. In view of this trend and the con- 
tradictions of current studies regarding the effect of 
the working mother upon family integration, the 
present study attempted to test three hypotheses: 
(1) “If mothers with certain personality types are 
more likely to become employed, then employed 
mothers should show a differential in personality type 
as compared with non-employed mothers.” (2) “If 
the association of family disorganization and mothers’ 
employment is partly a function of ‘occupational per- 
sonality, then personality type associated with employ- 
ment should also be associated with indices of family 
disorganization.” (3) “If the personality type is as- 
sociated both with employment and family disorgani- 
zation, then removal of the personality type associated 
with employment should confirm the null hypothesis 
in the association of mothers’ employments and family 
disorganization.” 

Diagnosis of the mental illnesses of female pa- 
tients at state hospitals as either psychoneurotic or 
psychotic provided the measure of personality type. 
The five measures of family organization were: multi- 
ple marriages of the wife, multiple marriages of the 
husband, marital-pair conflict, such unusual habits of 
the husband as deviant sex practices, excessive drinking 
and willfully irregular work habits, and low socio- 
economic status. This information was obtained from 
a forty per cent random sample, stratified by month 
of admission to state hospitals and provided a sample 
of 76 mothers with children 18 years of age or under 
who had never been employed prior to hospitalization 
and 76 mothers of such children who had been em- 
ployed 24 or more hours per week within one year of 
hospitalization. 

The first hypothesis was supported: 47 per cent of 
the employed mothers were psychoneurotic while only 
6 per cent of the non-employed mothers were. Psycho- 
neurotic diagnosis was associated with four of the 
five indices of family organization. These data sup- 
ported the second hypothesis. The third hypothesis was 
accepted because when the employed mothers diag- 
nosed as psychoneurotic were removed from the 
sample, no significant association existed between em- 
ployment of the mother and family organization. 

In conclusion the author suggests that mothers who 
are driven to seek employment by neurotic pressures 
are likely to disrupt the family while mothers seeking 
it for other reasons may, in fact, buttress family or- 
ganization, 
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CAROL L. STONE, Department Editor 
Washington State University 


150 Sex Question & Answers. LeMon Clark, 
M.D. and Isadore Rubin (editors). New 
York: Health Publications, 1960. 128 pp. 
$1.75, paper. 

This is an excellent brief, informative paper- 
back covering most of the questions the layman 
could raise on sex, ranging from the strictly bio- 
logical to various behavioral ones like sadism. In 
form, the doctor is asked the question and then 
answers it. There are a number of charts and 
diagrams; there is a glossary of terms, and the 


book is indexed. 
PAUL H. LANDIS 
Washington State University 


And the Poor Get Children. Lee Rainwater 
and Karol Kane Weinstein. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1960. 202 pp. $3.95. 

This book was written to fill an informational 
gap. This is does quite effectively. The authors 
felt that previous studies of contraceptive prac- 
tices and fertility behavior had ignored the re- 
lationship between the central issues of those 
investigations and the sexual practices and at- 
titudes of the subjects. One study on fertility 
and family planning behavior, for example, used 
a 1000-item questionnaire with only one ques- 
tion dealing with attitudes toward sexual rela- 
tions. 

To correct this deficiency. the investigators 
developed a research design which would place 
an understanding of “contraceptive behavior 
and attitudes squarely within a context of sex- 
ual behavior and attitudes which in turn is 
placed in a context of social class.” 

Since social class membership is more closely 
related to family planning behavior than any 
other single factor, this study utilized 46 men 
and 50 women of the lower socio-economic class 
as subjects. The data were obtained through 
interviews. The central concern was to explore 
the “human factor” as it related to contracep- 
tive practices, and to secure data useful to 
clinicians working with contraception and fam- 
ily planning programs. 

The subjects were cate 
or “non-effective’’ users 0 contraceptives. Gen- 
eralizing broadly, the “effective’’ or “non- 
effective’ use of contraceptive practices was 
found to be related to the interpersonal rela- 
tionships of the couple. These in turn often re- 


rized as “effective” 
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flected socio-economic class views and practices. 
For example, wives in the working class typically 
felt isolated from their husbands. They regarded 
men as dominant and controlling, and often 
doubted their ability to “hold their man.” This 
meant that they ‘‘gave in” to their husbands, 
and had little or no power in the marriage re- 
lationship. The men often regarded sex as a 
means of obtaining personal gratification, while 
at the same time they wanted their wives to keep 
their “proper distance.” In such relationships 
communication will obviously be difficult. More- 
over, attitudes toward sex in the working class 
are not free and easy. So when communication 
has to center about working cooperatively to 
prevent conception, it often collapses com- 
pletely. 

Many working class people know so little 
about their own and their spouses’ genital 
anatomy and the physiology of contraception 
that they cannot understand how different con- 
traceptive methods work. Furthermore, the 
world of the working class is one in which 
long-range planning is generally regarded as 
futile and pointless. The result is, then, that 
contraceptives are applied haphazardly and 
without any real conviction that they can be 
effective. 

These findings indicate that ineffective con- 
traceptive practices, so common in the working 
classes, are “embodied in particular personali- 
ties, world views, and ways of life which have 
consistency and stability and which do not 
readily admit such foreign elements as con- 
scious planning and emotion-laden contracep- 
tive practices.” 

In face of mounting concern over population 
control, this book iden a significant contribu- 
tion. It indicates that effective and consistent 
use of contraceptives will be attained only as 
the attitudes of people toward sex, their spousal 
relations, concepts of parental roles, beliefs 
about masculinity and femininity, and other atti- 
tudinal issues associated with sex and male- 
female relations are taken into account. 

LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Oregon State College 


Psychotherapy with Children, the Living Rela- 


tionship. Clark E. Moustakas, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1959. 324 pp. $5.00 
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This is a deceptive book, “deceptive” be- 
cause it is Sa untechnical in language, 
simple in approach, and as readable as a novel. 
This is perhaps a result of the fact that much of 
it is spoken by children, children in psychother- 
apy. But even in the connecting passages and 
separate chapters by the author there is a re- 
freshing lack of psychological jargon to come 
between the reader and the children who emerge 
so clearly from the recorded excerpts of inter- 
views with their therapists. The value of psycho- 
arg with normal children who are struggling 
with the conflicting feelings aroused by tempo- 
rarily distressing events is portrayed as a form of 
mental hygiene which would be help- 

ul to all children. The more moving sections, 

however, are those which present the growth and 
emergence of identity in children with deeper 
disturbances. The movement of these children 
as they experience their feelings of loneliness, 
rage and despair in the presence of an under- 
standing adult is one which speaks to the heart 
of the reader in a profound fashion. No one can 
put down this book and retain the illusion that 
childhood is a time of unblemished happiness 
and unawareness. 

This is a controversial book. Dr. Moustakas is 
philosophically opposed to testing and evalua- 
tion, and concerns himself little with diagnostic 
labels in the conventional sense. At most, he 
may term a child “disturbed.” The professional 
person who is accustomed to subsuming a great 
deal of information under a diagnosis such as 
“schizophrenia” or “mental deficiency” ma 
take issue with him for his avoidance of s 
labeling. To Dr. Moustakas these are prejudg- 
ments which come between the therapist and the 
patient, obscuring the issue of the basic relation- 
re and the unique qualities of the individual 
child, Within the therapeutic relationship, at- 
tention is focused on the child’s total behavior, 
and in the dynamic interaction of therapist and 
child growth potentials and obstacles to their 
development emerge clearly. Dr. Moustakas dif- 
ferentiates between two essentially different rela- 
amy in child therapy: “The first is a crea- 
tive relationship in which two persons meet, as 
whole persons, immediately, without anticipa- 
tions, expectations, or preconceived ideas but as 
two human beings who have come together to 
create and share in a vital life process. The sec- 
ond is a reactive relationship, in which the adult 
responds to the stimulations of a particular child 
and the child responds to the stimulations of a 
particular adult, dest initiating an interaction 
sequence which has its significance only within a 
relationship and which leads to the resolution of 
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emotional difficulties, reduction of tensions, 
clarification of ambivalences and distortions, 
and reorganization of feelings and attitudes.” 
While the majority of therapeutic experiences 
are of the reactive type, examples of the creative 
relationship and its effect on both therapist and 
child evokes the — that many children 
considered “hopeless” or “untreatable’” need 
only to meet the right therapist. 

This is a courageous book. In one provocative 
chapter Dr. Moustakas takes child therapy from 
the sacrosanct confines of the professional office 
and places it squarely in the home as an interac- 
tion een parent and child. While emphasiz- 
ing that severe disturbances and those of long 
duration require professional help, he presents 
cogent suggestions for understanding the child’s 
i eit emotional reactions in a way which could 
only promote better mental hygiene in parent- 
child relationships. This chapter alone under- 
lines the sub-title of the entire book: The Liv- 


ing Relationship. 
CAROLYN PRATT 
Merrill-Palmer Institute. 


Living in a Family. Russell C. Smart and 
Mollie S. Smart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1958. 433 pp. $4.20 
This advanced secondary school textbook is a 

welcome addition to the list of family living 
books. Its basic precept is best described by the 
authors as follows: “No outsider can tell a fam- 
ily, or individual, what its goals should be. No 
book can tell you what your family should value 
most. All a book or an article can do is describe 
the goals that some families have. They may or 
may not apply to you.” 

Content of subject matter is selected and de- 
veloped in a manner to help students gain more 
mature concepts. Such is the case in the explana- 
tion to the student of seeking self knowledge— 
a sense of identity—which grows into a sense of 
intimacy “because he is comfortable with him- 
self, he finds it easier than before to be inter- 
ested in other people. He wants to be able to 
share their thoughts and feelings.”’ 

The normal relationships = people in 
their present family through their future family 
is presented in a positive manner. Stories and 
familiar incidents are given to help a student 
“sort out his experiences and find new meaning 
in them.” 

In the discussion of how personality is devel- 
oped, a story is told about young people who, 
with a similar situation in common, choose to 
use their environment and heredity in different 
ways. This is used to illustrate the three factors 
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involved in personality development: environ- 
ment, heredity and self. Self is described by the 
choices a person makes. Such an approach can 
help young people understand how they exer- 
cise controls in their personality development ; 
and it would encourage them to think through 
bs they are doing in the development of 

In the unit ‘Family Living in a Changing 
World” the authors turn the attention of young 
people to another important factor of their en- 
vironment, the ccinmunity. They show how fam- 
ilies and communities change and affect each 
other, While the book is concerned with the in- 
dividual, the emphasis is on his relationships 
with others, with his family, and families with 
their community. In the reviewer's opinion, this 
is a sound approach for that time of life when a 
young person needs help to get “outside of him- 
self.” 

Some passages on background information are 
involved and complex; i.e., “when you assume 
the res 
you will find scope for all your talents and for 
your | Although these 
ma difficult for some students, the stories 
and incidents discussing the concepts are clear, 
engrossing and pertinent. They would seem to 
have application in the daily life of most young 


le. 

Pe the purpose of the book is to study family 
living and it does this very well, but the re- 
viewer regrets that the book does not include 
some discussion about being “on one’s own” — 
away from home, Many young people leave 
home before marriage to begin a career, aad 
others go on to school. Working and living ex- 
periences in this interim are an important con- 
tribution to their preparation for marriage. 

The format of the book is attractive. Well 
chosen and artistic photographs with captions 
not only add to the subject matter but also help 
the reader identify and recall similar circum- 
sances within his own living. 

A “second look” is presented at the close of 
each chapter. Included is a summary of the sub- 
ject matter content, questions to be discussed 
with others and suggested observations and top- 
ics for individual study. To encourage addi - 
tional reading, an annotated list of non-fiction 
pamphlets is given. Concepts given in the cha 
ters are reviewed at the conclusion of each unit, 
and there is an inventory of ideas for the stu- 
dent to “take stock of what he has learned.” To 
add to the experience in the understanding of 
family living, there is a list of films and tape re- 
cordings appropriate for each unit. 
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Living in a fant by Smart & Smart is a pub- 
lication worth careful scrutiny when you select 
your next family living textbook for senior high 


school boys and girls. 

SHIRLEY KREUTZ 
State Advisor, Washington Future Homemakers 
of America 


The Divorce Handbook. Forence Haussamen 
and Mary Anne Guitar. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1960. 256 pp. $3.95. 

The Divorce Handbook is what the title im- 
plies: a compilation of advice to those who are 
or ate about to be divorced. Written in a de- 
lightful popular style the Handbook repeatedly 

ints out the necessity for getting the proper 
egal counsel. 

One chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
problem with an attorney and hints are given 
the reader as to where to find reasonable pre- 
liminary legal assistance. Another is concerned 
with the varied grounds for divorce action, such 
as desertion, adultery, cruelty, and nonsupport. 
The section on desertion is especially interesting 
in that the facts are based on actual legal opin- 
ions handed down in several states. Various cri- 
teria used to establish grounds for divorce and 
the evidence necessary for such action are also 
forund in this chapter. 

The dangers involved in the various defenses 
for divorce-condonation—collusion, conniv- 
ance, recrimination, and no marriage—are re- 
viewed. Given in detail are the exact meanings 
and limits of such defense actions, with the 
warnings to avoid illegal entanglements, since 
couples contemplating divorce are likely to per- 
jure themselves to accomplish their purpose. 
The concept that plaintiffs must come to the 
court with “clean hands” and themselves be 
free of marital sin is pointed out repeatedly. 

Four substitutes for divorce are mentioned: 
annulment, Enoch Arden Divorce (abandon- 
ment), separate maintenance (women only), 
and legal separation. A most interesting note 
found in the book is that close to one third of 
all annulments are granted in New York. 
Since Enoch Arden Divorce is not commonly 
known to the layman this section should prove 
interesting to the reader. Separate maintenance 
and legal separation are discussed rather thor- 
oughly, including one chapter on the contents 
of the separation agreement. 

Migratory divorces, including both Reno and 
Mexico, are discussed at length, complete with a 
résumé of the cost and helpful hints for estab- 
lishing residence in Nevada. Included in this 
chapter also is a travelogue of life as a prospec- 
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tive divorcée in the state of Nevada, from the 
run-down rooming houses to the more expensive 
dude ranches. The pitfalls which might result 
from a migratory divorce are called to the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

Since neither of the writers is a professional 
in the area of family or divorce counseling, they 
have presented a layman’s idea of divorce and 
the book contains such advice as would be ex- 
pected from one friend to another. The tone of 
the whole book reflects the remarks made by 
Judge Paul W. Alexander of the Family Court of 
Toledo, Ohio, in his foreword, “The purpose of 
this book is not to make divorce easier, but to 
make it more easily understood.” 

Such a book should be in the hands of family 
and divorce counselors as well as attorneys, be- 
cause it presents the picture of divorce, before 
and after, in language that the average layman 
can understand and appreciate. By proper use of 
such materials the counselor’s job will be made 
easier because the client will have some idea of 
his own era as well as his problem. Sociolo- 
gists will also profit from this compilation of 
facts, since the divorce period and post-divorce 
period are accorded only token space in most 
studies. A good general book on a vital topic. 

C. R. HORMACHEA 
Washington State University 


Religion, Science, and Mental Health: Proceed- 
ings of the First Academy Symposium on In- 
ter-Discipline Responsibility for Mental 
Health—A Religious and Scientific Concern. 
Acaderay of Religion and Mental Health. 
New York: New York University Press. 
1959. 107 pp. $3.00. 

Religion in the Development of Personality: 
Proceedings of the Second Academy. Acad- 
emy of Religion and Mental Health. New 
York: New York University Press, 1960. 
110 pp. $3.00. 

The Academy of Religion and Mental Health 
was incorporated in 1954 as a non-profit organi- 


zation interested in bringing together for mu- - 


tual study and discussion physicians, clergymen, 
and scientists in an attempt to improve our un- 
derstanding of the mental and emotional health 
of man. Since then many local chapters of the 
Academy have been formed in this country and 
abroad. As part of its plan the Academy ar- 
ranged for a conference or symposium to be held 
yearly. The first conference, held in 1957, took 
the form of presentations by O. Hobart Mowrer, 
University of Illinois; Abraham Maslow, Bran- 
deis University; Gregory Zilboorg, College of 
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Medicine of New York City; Rev. Hans Hof- 
mann, Harvard University; Rev. Noel Maillous, 
University of Montreal; and Rabbi Albert A. 
Goldman, Isaac M. Wise Temple, Cincinnati. 
Twenty-eight additional men (clergymen of 
various faiths, businessmen, psychiatrists, social 
workers, and others) participated in the com- 
ments and discussions growing out of the more 
formal presentations. The proceedings of this 
first conference were published under the title 
Religion, Science, and Mental Health, The vol- 
ume includes the formal presentations, all brief, 
in their entirety, as well as a summary of the 
discussion following each paper. The book has 
three major divisions, each corresponding to one 
of the three major approaches to mental health 
represented in the Academy. Part one deals with 
the relationships between psychology, sociology, 
and cultural anthropology (three of the behav- 
ioral sciences), and religion. Part two deals with 
the relations between psychiatry and religion. 
The third section examines the joint role of re- 
ligion, the behavioral sciences, and psychiatry. 

The proceedings of the Second Conference, 
held in 1958, were published under the title, 
Religion in the Development of Personality. 
The volume contains the gist of the presenta- 
tions, rather than the verbatim reports, and sum- 
maries of general discussions condensed from a 
stenographic transcription of the proceedings. 
Again there were three subject divisions. Earl A. 
Loomis: of Union Theological Seminary led a 
discussion of religion and childhood; Gordon 
W. Allport, Harvard University, led a discus- 
sion on religion and adolescence; and the 
Rev. William C. Bier, Fordham University, led 
a session on religion, adulthood and aging. 
Twenty-one additional scientists, businessmen 
and clergymen participated in the Conference. 

Although both volumes have some of the un- 
evenness, repetitiveness, and discontinuity that 
are almost an inevitable accompaniment of any 
conference, both are highly stimulating and re- 
warding to read. This is not only because of the 
quality of the reflections and insights on religion 
and human behavior found in both volumes, but 
even more because of the many fascinating and 
provocative hypotheses, explicit and implicit, 
which the participants of the two conferences 
have generated. Both sets of proceedings will 
ptove a disappointment to anyone looking for 
definite answers. Their chief merit is in the ex- 
cellent questions they pose. Such is the beginning 
of wisdom. 

BENJAMIN J. KEELEY 

Illinois State Normal University 
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Release From Sexual Tensions, Mary Steichen 
Calderone and Phyllis and Robert Goldman. 
New York: Random House, 1960. 

Most books on sex which are written for gen- 
eral readers either “‘spiritualize” sex to the point 
of an act of worship or, at the other extreme, 
stress mechanical facts and instructions with a 
disturbing repetition. This book is a refreshing 
exception, surpassing by far the best of other 
contributions in both the physical and emotional 
aspects of sex. 

The author sees sex as the fundamental fact in 
_man-woman relationships, but sex is not viewed 
as a series of manipulations or an accretion of 
orgasms. It is a way of life, inextricably a part of 
all that is meaningful in marriage. Sexual prob- 
lems and healthy sex expression are examined 
with the intensity of the diagnostician and the 
finesse of the therapist, but always in the con- 
text of a total relationship. In terms of readabil- 
ity, it is one of the best written books I have 
read, an example of English at its best. 

The book is addressed to the great “in-be- 
tween” group of families not to those who have 
bizarre problems requiring intensive individual 
or marital therapeutic assistance, nor to those 
whose relationships are perfect. It is written 
with the faith that average persons, with a bit of 
direction or suggestion, can do something about 
their sexual stress and conflict. 

Dr. Calderone deftly lifts a page from psy- 
chotherapeutic practice and shows the average 
person (and couple) how to help himself in the 
area of sexual tensions. In each area of stress she 
counsels self-examination in terms of feelings 
and attitudes. The figure of one’s “film of life” 
is utilized throughout to assist the person in re- 
living his learning experiences in the area of sex. 
As each stage and experience is recalled, it can 
be clarified in the light of healthier attitudes sug- 
gested by this text, as well as by present knowl- 
edge of the individual. The individual and the 
couple can examine with patience their earlier 
conditioning, consciously replace the unhealthy 
with the healthy, and reenforce the new learn- 
ing through discussion and practice. No magic 
potions are proffered, just hard work and pa- 
tience in the context of mutual affection and re- 
spect. One gets the feeling that if a couple tries 
and fails, the next logical and confident step 
would be to follow the suggestions for profes- 
sional help. 

There 1s a minimum of the stereotyped de- 
scriptions of male and female sexuality so com- 
mon in the sex manuals; indeed, many miscon- 
ceptions are corrected authoritatively and effec- 
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tively. A case in point is the description of 
meaningful sexual lives among the elderly. 

The book is sensitive to cultural, ethnic and 
religious differences, and above all admires and 
respects the variability and potentiality of indi- 
viduals. It will aid the clinician as he works 
with clients who have extreme problems, partic- 
ularly as a guide to reintegrating sex into a way 
of life; the educator, as he helps students evalu- 
ate past learning and grow toward adult sexual 
fulfillment; the average couple as, individually 
and together, they assume responsibility for re- 
solving tensions and finding greater meaning in 


marriage. 
AARON L. RUTLEDGE 
Merrill-Palmer School 


Sex Histories of American College Men. Phyllis 
and Eberhard Kromhausen. New York: Bal- 
lantine Books, 1960. 313 pp. Paper 75¢, hard- 
bound $5.00. 

This well-organized and well-written report 
of the personal sex histories of 200 college men 
— some flesh on the statistical bones of the 

insey Report. This, indeed, is one of the stated 
purposes of the authors. Based on autobiograph- 
ical material from students in a “functional” 
course on marriage and the family, it sets a pat- 
tern for the development of more effective use 
of various facets of life experience that are natu- 
rally contributed by students in such a course. 

The Kronhausens give a brief digest of the 
findings of the Kinsey report as a backdrop for 
their presentation of the self-reported sex life of 
Columbia College men. Though no attempt is 
made to give detailed psychological analyses of 
the abundant protocols drawn from the life his- 
tories, the authors do present throughout the 
material brief interpretive comments which 
make the protocols more meaningful. 

Starting with a chapter which documents the 
way in which the parents of most of the 200 
men have failed to give them adequate sex-edu- 
cation, the book then deals concretely with a de- 
velopmental picture of love and sex experiences 
of the subjects. Pre-adolescent sex-tinged games 
and explorations, masturbation, first dating ex- 
periences, necking and petting, experiences with 
prostitutes, homosexuality, sex relations with 
older women, and other aspects of premarital 
intercourse are reported in the words of the men 
themselves. 

The ethics of sex are discussed in five brief 
concluding chapters. The varied attitudes ex- 
pressed by the men as to sex ethics emphasizes 
what Kirkendall and others have reported. 
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While there is great variation in the reactions of 
the subjetcs to their own sex riences, it 
would seem fair to say that a considerable ma- 
jority of them are genuinely concerned with the 
social and emotional concomitants for them- 
selves and These 
chapters also highlight the tisy of our so- 
ne as far as professed sex iets and the reali- 
ties of life are concerned. 

Three sections in the Appendix might well 
have been incorporated in the body of the book, 
since one is essentially a summary and compari- 
son of the behavior and attitudes of the 200 
men with the Kinsey findings; one a chart-like 
analysis of attitudes and practices of what are 
called the conservative minority, the middle-of- 
the-road majority, and the liberal minority; and 
the third, the authors’ personal view on sex edu- 
cation, 

The view presented in this last-mentioned sec- 
tion would certainly be characterized by many as 
liberal, if not radical, emphasizing, as it does, 
the desirability of making contraceptives acces- 
sible to older adolescents, the undesirability of 
rigid control of masturbation, and the impor- 
tance of dealing with every aspect of sex experi- 
ence in programs of sex education. 

For those working with college-age youth 
Sex Histories of American Men is a book which 
gives a more realistic picture of the actualities of 
the sex life and attitudes of college students than 
does most available material. 

ERNEST OSBORNE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Making the Most of Marriage, second edition. 
Paul H. Landis, New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1960. 674 pp. $6.75. 

This book is written primarily as a text for 
college courses in marriage. The structure and 
materials are well adapted to this purpose. The 
contents are treated in seven parts, with a total 
of 35 chapters. The parts are: Introductory; 
Male and Female: Predispositions and Roles; 
The Preface to Mate Choice; Mate Choice; 
Marriage Adjustment; Farenthood; and, Mar- 
riage Problems. At the conclusion of each chap- 
ter there are some suggested problems, and some 
references for reading. 

In the “Preface To First Edition” the author 
states: “This book, by employing a completely 
functional approach, is designed to a oer 
young people for this all-important p of 
modern life. Marriage is viewed, not as a ‘state’ 
in which adults either find or fail to find happi- 
ness, but rather as a multitude of situations and 
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relationships requiring more or less continuous 
adjustment. . . . 

“What is needed today is not a sermon on the 
duties and obligations of husbands and wives 
but an analysis of those factors that are basic to 
the premarital and marital adjustment of men 
and women—....” 

Then, in the “Preface To Second Edition” 
the author states: “As to the expansion of the 
early part of the book, I found myself spending 
an increasing proportion of time on revising this 
section, Student ratings of the importance of 
these materials have also indicated their signifi- 
cance to them. The potentialities of marriage to- 
day, the biological characteristics of men and 
women, the social conditioning and role orienta- 
tion of male and female in our culture, all are 
pd factors in the life of young people to- 


This text is modern and timely in the selec- 
tion of topics for discussion in the several chap- 
ters, and the viewpoints stated are in harmony 
with the views expressed by the leading scholars 
and writers in the field. The author makes ex- 
tensive reference to the many research studies 
which have been made in the various areas of 
family life. This use of the findings of research 
adds immeasurably to the scholarly quality of the 
book. There is a minimum of the expression of 
personal opinions and views unsupported by 
evidence from scientific study. 

To this reviewer, it is gratifying to note that 
the author is optimistic in regard to the quality 
of the American family of the present day. To 

uote: “In conclusion, the companionship mar- 
riage, built on an individualistic basis, promises 
human beings much—pexhaps too much, But ac- 
companied with realistic good sense it can bring 
more than the authoritarian marriage of an ear- 
lier day ever brought... .” 

While this book has been written primarily as 
a college text, it might well serve at least two 
additional purposes. First, it would be of much 
value as reading material for individual parents, 
and for youth of college age who are unable to 
attend college. Second, it would be an excellent 
source book for study-groups of either parents 
or college age youth. 

CHARLES N. BURROWS 
Trinity University 


Essentials of Family Living. Ruth M. Hoeflin. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1960. 
282 pp. $5.75. 

This text, by a home economist who is widely 
known for her research on the problems and 
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concerns of young adults, was written for col- 
lege students at the freshman and sophomore 
levels for use in an introductory course in family 
living. 

Written for men as well as women, the book 
begins with goals of emotional maturity, and in- 
cludes chapters on “Basic Needs of Individu- 
als,” “Development of a Healthy Personality,” 
“The Family Cycle,” “Children in a Family,” 
“Teen-agers and Their Parents,” “Problems and 
Concerns of College Students,” “Readiness for 
the Future,” “Dating,” ‘The Family at the 
Launching Stage,” “The Marriage Begins,” and 
“Functions of the Modern Family.” 

A summary is presented following each chap- 
ter, as are questions for discussion, notes on ref- 
erences cited in the text (which will be particu- 
larly welcomed by instructors), and a list of se- 
lected readings for students, The book includes 
many examples illustrating human development 
and problems of student and family life in the 
form of case histories and reports of actual con- 
versations. 

Professor Hoeflin’s writing has a conversa- 
tional flavor which departs from traditional text- 
book writing and which should — to young 
college students interested in family life educa- 
tion, The use of comments of college students 
throughout the book concerning a wide range of 
problems and observations contributes immeas- 
urably to the effectiveness of her approach. The 
reviewer was impressed by the manner in which 
Professor Hoeflin presented observations of 
youth reflecting varying perceptions and atti- 
tudes in order to help students examine various 
viewpoints concerning family living. 

The research-oriented instructor might wish 
that the author had discussed more of the re- 
search literature which is relevant to the topics 
covered in the book. However, the students for 
whom the text is intended should find the ap- 
proach used interesting and valuable. 

It is clear that Professor Hoeflin did not in- 
tend this book to be simply a review of the liter- 
ature, but rather her purpose was to produce a 
guide for enabling youth to explore their prob- 
lems with reason and understanding, and to help 
them toward the emotional maturity necessary 
for healthy, happy, and productive living. 

Many instructors of family living will find 
the approach she uses in undertaking this diffi- 
cult task to have considerable merit and will 
welcome this important contribution to the liter- 
ature. 

JAMES WALTERS 
Florida State University 
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Tropical Childhood: Cultural Transmission and 
Learning in a Rural Puerto Rican Village. 
David Landy. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959, 291 pp. $6.00. 
Tropical Childhood is a recent publication 

from the Puerto Rican Family Life Project. It 

has special distinction in that its author is from 
the field of psychiatry. David Landy is associ- 
ated with the Massachusetts Mental Health Cen- 
ter and the Department of Psychiatry, Harvard 

Medical School. 

There are two main oo meng approached by 
the author: (1) an exploratory, descriptive, eth- 
nogtaphical study of socialization in a Puerto 
Rican Village, and (2) a systematic study of 
child-training in Puerto Rico and New England. 
(Comparisons of Puerto Rican data were made 
with data reported by Maccoby, E., P. K. Gibbs, 
and others, “Methods of Child Rearing in Two 
Social Classes,” in Readings in Child Develop- 
ment, ed. W. E. Martin oan C.B. Stendler. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954, pp. 380-96). The 
author has been generous in providing a meth- 
odological and theoretical discussion of the pre- 
liminary stages of this investigation, the honesty 
and completeness of which demand that it be 
praised. 

To summarize the major theoretical orienta- 
tion involved: (1) Transactional theory pro- 
vides the general orientation, although it is used 
as a supplement to selfactional and interactional 
theory. Socialization therefore is viewed dynam- 
ically only as an open cultural-psychological sys- 
tem. No test of these theories is provided. (2) 
Following Whiting, society is regarded as acting 
like an individual; the principles of psychologi- 
cal theory apply to cultural variables. (3) The 
concept of personality is discarded, discussion 
being limited to the concrete behavioral level. 
(4) Psychocultural theory used as an interpreta- 
tive device, but not tested, includes psychoanaly- 
sis, the neoFreudians, dynamic behavior theory 
(S-R) and learning theory after Hull. Such an 
orientation will satisfy a number of readers and 
outrage a number of others. This is to be ex- 


Census data were used to select a stratified 
sample of 18 lower-class families in a Puerto 
Rican village. Socialization data were obtained 
principally through the use of free doll play, in- 
terviews with mothers and fathers, the testi- 
mony of local commnity authorities, and records 
of vital statistics, Data were presented within 
the framework of three major systems of be- 
havior developments: dependency, aggression 
and identification and superego. 
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My chief reactions to this book include the 
following: (1) Among many interesting find- 
ings, rural Puerto Rican mothers were shown as 
more restrictive about aggressive behavior with- 
in the family and in the community than the 
urban New England mothers. Also, aggressive 
behavior was less prevalent in the rural Puerto 
Rican group than in the urban New England 
bearing on previous speculation in regard to ag- 
gressiveness in American children. It seems a 
shame that one cannot rely upon Mr. Landy’s 
findings in this or any other case, as his tests 
may not have revealed cross-cultural differences 
at all but merely rural-urban differences. (2) No 
theory has been tested in this study and there- 
fore no one’s “hash’’ has been settled in the cul- 
ture-personality set. This is in keeping with an 
“exploratory’’study, but one wonders why 
other hypotheses were tested, such as the differ- 
ences between Puerto Rican and New England 
behavior norms, (3) I would like to suggest 
that The Puerto Rican Family Life Project 
change its title to the Puerto Rican Rural Fam- 
ily Life Project unless sometime in the future 
the directors decide to abandon their hitherto 
unexplained focus on rural Puerto Rican i 
I believe, as does Landy, that this fact serio 
limits all that has come from an otherwise ex fl 
lent series of studies. 

V. J. OLSON 
Central Washington College of Education 


Childbirth Without Pain, Pierre Vellay, M.D. 
(translated from the French by Denise 
Lloyd). New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1960. 216 pp. $3.95. 

Dr. Vellay, a disciple of the French obstetri- 
cian, Lamaze, presents his series of detailed lec- 
tures to expectant parents. These cover the de- 
velopment of the baby, as well as the events of 
labor and delivery. His conditioning for 
“C.W.P.” (“Childbirth Without Pain’) spells 
out the ideas, words and exercises that this 
method incorporates. The author says, “Our 
method makes use of words alone as an anal- 
gesic, but adds a simple rational training where 
physical factors play a minor part.” The trained 
mother understands and ‘works with the labor 
process—she controls it and really feels that she 
is taking part in the baby’s birth.” 

The husbands are drawn into the training 
series from the outset and continued emphasis is 
placed on the importance of their supporting 
roles. “The husband is the closest person to his 
wife—exerting the strongest, most frequent and 
lasting influence upon her—therefore, the more 
he knows, the more valuable his influence will 
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be.” Fathers are encouraged to attend lectures, 
read books, check their wives’ exercises, note the 
landmark of pregnancy, and, in labor, to help 
make their shared experienc one of mutual 
achievement. The series of photographs showing 
actual deliveries are a vivid documentation of 
the effort and joy of conscious, participating 
“childbirth without pain.” 

The second half of the book deals with per- 
sonal accounts of couples trained in this 
method. The accounts are of many varieties and 
include a group of women “difficult to condi- 
tion,” as well as medical and paramedical 
women who by their pathology-oriented profes- 
sional education offer special problems. Dr. Vel- 
lay also discusses the failures—due to faulty 
training, age emotional climate during labor, 
and hostile professional staff. He suggests that 
in those “failures due to the woman herself’’ 
possibly the teacher is responsible for not de- 
tecting early the specific factors that might ad- 
versely affect the individual’s childbirth. The 
most vivid comparisons of labor experiences 
were those of foreign couples who had their 
previous babies under other medical regimes 
outside of France. : 

The effects of “C.W.P.” on the parents and 
on the child are well described and offer much 
evidence of strengthened family life. ‘Mater- 
nity, in its very reality must be part of education 
and not excluded from it.” 

This translation presents an important Euro- 
pean contribution to the small but growing 
number of books in the field of education for 
launching today’s couple into satisfying parent- 
hood. 


VIRGINIA L. LARSEN, M.D. 
Fort Steilacoom, Washington 


Children of Their Fathers: Growing Up 7 


the 7 of Nyasaland. Margaret Read. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960. 

176 pp. $4.75. 

This splendid little book is based on pro- 
longed first hand experience by the author 
among the people she describes so well. In the 
tradition of British anthropology she spent 
three and a half years among the Ngoni, a much 
longer period in the field than is usually avail- 
able to American anthropologists, and the inti- 
mate knowledge of variations and individuals 
attests to this. 

Margaret Read has not written a technical 
book, but rather one that should appeal to a 
wide audience of lay readers interested in how 
other societies go about bringing up their chil- 
dren, and in the aims of the educational process 
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and the basis on which they have been able to 
achieve a meaningful way of rearing children in 
the face of continuous and often drastic culture 
change and adaptation. Yet this is not a ‘‘psy- 
chological’ book and has very little in common 
with the familiar, ey tinged, 
problem oriented studies familiar to American 
readers. The author’s aim is rather, as she points 
out several times, “to see what the Ngoni par- 
ents were aiming at in bringing up their chil- 
dren, and how they had worked out a system 
which they believed suitable for their society.” 
The emphasis is on what is taught, how it is 
taught, and how successfully it is taught, rather 
than on all that a child might learn. A compari- 
son with the Ngoni might throw some light on 
western practices, aims and successes. 

In this respect the Ngoni represent a particu- 
larly interesting case, since they have succeeded 
in maintaining a distinctive cultural tradition 
while living in close proximity and interdepend- 
ence with people of other tribes and also have 
been able to meet with some success the inroads 
of missions and schools, government and a west- 
ernized economy. The Ngoni were once a con- 
queting aristocracy and to some extent have 
maintained their authority among the peoples 
with whom they live. 

Indeed, the very organization of the Ngoni 
household is described here, with its many 
helpers, servants, and child nurses, who play 
such an important role in the socialization and 
care of young children, depends on this position 
of relative wealth and power. Similarly, the 
planting and harvesting of crops on which the 
Ngoni depend to a great extent is largely in the 
hands of the non-Ngoni. 

While this is a patrilineal society in which 
the household is grouped around a man and his 
sons, the households are controlled by the old- 
est woman, usually the child’s grandmother, 
who exerts great authority over the care of the 
child. It is she who decides when the child is to 
be weaned and who may keep it with her or one 
of her helpers until after the birth of the next 
child. Some psychologists have made much of 
traumatic weaning in the process of personality 
formation, but Read does not stress this point. 
It is clear, however, that, as in many societies 
where the child grows up in association with 
many adults who care for its wants, in extended 
families of various types, the child early devel- 
ops ties to a number of significant people. The 
author stresses the security to be derived from 
such group support and also from the fact that 
the Ngoni place 9 stress on proper behav- 
ior, respect for elders, etiquette and politeness, 
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This provides the child with ease, for he knows 
what is expected of him and the yardsticks 
against which his performance is measured. 

It should be noted that the author, who is an 
anthropologist, is Professor of Education and 
Head of the Department of Education in Tropi- 
cal Areas at the Institute of Education, of the 
University of London, It is to be hoped that in 
this country too the study of education may de- 
velop to budding awareness of how people in 
other times and other places have met problems 
which present us so much difficulty. To anyone 
interested in this 1 ms subject, the book is 
highly recommended. 

ERIKA BOURGUIGNON 
The Ohio State University 


Husbands and Wives, The Dynamics of Mar- 
ried Living. Robert O. Blood and Donald M. 
Wolfe. Illinois: The Free Press. 1960. 293 pp. 
$5.00 
The primary subject matter of Husbands and 

Wives is based on data obtained by interviews 

of area y goreon son samples of 178 white farm 

wives of southeastern Michigan, and some 616 

white and 115 Negro wives of urban and sub- 

urban metropolitan Detroit. But these data are 
often submerged in the larger body of the au- 
thor’s efforts to (1) explore the historical ante- 
cedents of current patterns of relations be- 
tween husbands and wives in the U.S.A.; and 

(2) explain the dynamic changes in the Amer- 

ican family which they infer from their data. 

This is, therefore, far more than a mere re- 

search report in the usual sense of that term. 

The authors’ objective is “to give the intelli- 

gent layman as well as the professional student 

a picture of how American marriages operate.” 
This study presents the first relatively exten- 

sive empirical test of functions performed by 
the contemporary urban family, it explores sev- 
eral new sor hg it compares variations in 
functions by a variety of background and en- 
vironmental variables, and it contrasts adjust- 
men: through the life cycle of families with 
children against marriages without children. In 
many cases the findings counter popular as well 
as scholarly expectations. Their explanations of 
the empirical findings present numerous hy- 
potheses for further investigation. 

The first chapter briefly views the changing 
American family and presents the study’s meth- 
odology. The book’s eight other chapters pro- 
vide discussions on: 


A. Family structure: distribution of — 
between husbands and wives (Chapter 
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New Book Announcement 
SEX GUIDANCE FOR 
YOUR CHILD 
A Parent Handbook 
Edited by 
HELEN I. DRIVER, Ph.D. 
author of 
and 
Counseling sen through Group 


A textbook for parents by a Family-Life Panel com- 
of a child psychiatrist, a pastor, and two family 
life educators. The six emotional growth stages of chil- 
dren are ibed, with suggesti for ting the 
needs for sex guidance from infancy through adolescence. 
This is a companion book to The Story of You, a pic- 
ture book of sex education for young children, highly 
recommended by the National Parent-Teacher 


Dr. Garry 


THE STORY OF YOU, a four color picture book for 
giving answers children seek, 4 
Sent on approval if requested 
MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


P.O. Box 3222 Madison 4, Wis. 


2); and the division of labor in the fam- 
ily (Chapter 3). 

B. Family functions: The role of such eco- 
nomic factors as subsistence production, 
vertical mobility, wife’s working, and 
variations in standards of living in struc- 
turing husband-wife relationship (Chap- 
ter 4); desire for children, number pre- 
ferred and born, the meaning and cost 
of children (Chapter 5); nature, sources 
and variations of companionship (Cha 
ter 6); understanding between hediate 
and wives and their emotional well- 
being (Chapter 7); wife's satisfaction 
with husband’s love by residence, race, 


companionship, education, age, status, ur- 
banization, Americanization and family 
cle stage (Chapter 8). 

C. Evaluation: Stresses and strengths in 
American marriages, particularly bases 
for disagreements and correlates of satis- 
faction between husbands and wives 
(Chapter 9). 

The writers, in addressing themselves to the 

ows and lay audience simultaneously 
ave generated some potential frustrations for 
both. The professional scholar will miss-handy 
reference to statistical significance (tables of 
values required for estimates of significance are 
given in the appendix) and fret at the admitted 
practice of elaborating on findings which may 
not be statistically significant without noting 
this shortcoming for the reader. Another frus- 
tration may emanate from the intermingling of 
empirical findings and theoretical interpretation 
without identifying each. The authors point out 
that: “To a large extent, this research is more 
exploratory than definitive, more hypothesis 
generating than hypothesis testing.” Unfortu- 
nately, by capitalizing on the exploratory nature 
of the data they appear to over-depreciate the 
definitiveness of their findings. Nonetheless, 
the book presents a stimulating and most im- 
rtant extension of knowledge about current 
lidend-wite relations in the U.S.A. and the 
forces which influence those relations. 

Students of the American family or of Amer- 
ican social structure, social psychologists, an- 
thropologists, historians, as well as husbands 
and wives interested in understanding each 
other better, will find this a significant contri- 


bution. 
MARVIN J. TAVES 
University of Minnesota 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF HANDICAPPED MOTHERS 

A series of films, publications and exhibits dealing with work simplification principles and 
techniques for handicapped mothers has been developed by the School of Home Economics of the 
University of Connecticut. The collection includes seven films, three sets of color slides, six bulle- 
tins and a number of exhibits, posters and bibliographies. 

Copies of the list of materials, “Vocational Rehabilitation of Handicapped Homemakers,” may 
be obtained on request from Dr. Elizabeth Eckhardt May, Dean, School of Home Economics, 


University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 
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Mrs. Evelyn Duvall, family-life consultant and (x 
C. Myers, psychologist-columnist. 
SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD, clothbound, 192 pp., 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


Association for Childhood Education International, 
Don't Push Me, Washington D.C.: Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1960. 40 pp. 
75¢, paper. 

Bé Yin Ra, The Book of Happiness (The first in a 
Series of Complete and Authorized English Trans- 
lations from the German of the Works of the 
Spiritual Leader, Philosopher, Poet and Painter), 
New York: The William-Frederick Press, 1960. 
47 pp. $3.00. 

Clark, LeMon, M.D., and Isadore Rubin (editors), 
150 Sex Questions and Answers, New York: 
Health Publications, 1960. 128 pp. $1.75, paper. 

Ellis, Albert and Robert A. Harper, Creative Marriage, 
New York: Lyle Stuart, February 1961. 288 pp. 
$4.95. 

Everett, Samuel (editor), Programs for the Gifted, 
A Case Book in Secondary Education, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. 299 pp. $5.50. 

Family Service Association of America, ‘The Family 
Agency . . . Its Value to Business and Industry,” 
Family Service Highlights, Vol. XXI, No. 6-8, 
September-November, 1960. 54 pp., 45¢, paper. 

Israel National Committee for Social Service in Co- 
operation with the Ministry of Social Welfare, 
Government of Israel, Report om Social Work in 
a Changing World—Its Functions and Respon- 
sibilities, Jerusalem, May 1960. 42 pp. No price 
indicated, paper. 

Lindgren, Henry Clay and Donn Byrne, Psychology: 
An Introduction to the Study of Human Behavior, 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1961. 
429 pp. $6.50. 

The National Conference on Social Welfare, Case- 

work Papers 1960, New York: Family Service 


PUBLICATION EXPLOSION 


Association of America, 1960. 154 pp. $2.50, paper. 


Offen, J. Allan, M.D., Adventure to Motherhood, 


Miami: Audio Visual Education Company of 
America, Inc., 1960. 68 pp. $2.95. 

Peck, Robert F., with Robert J. Havighurst and Ruth 
Cooper, Jesse Lilienthal, and Douglas More, The 
Psychology of Character Development, New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. 267 pp. $6.50. 

Pennsylvania Mental Health, Inc., Mental Health Edu- 
cation: A Critique (This is a publication of Penn- 
sylvania Mental Health, Inc. in collaboration with 
the American Psychiatric Association and the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health, Inc.), Phila- 
delphia, May 1960. 180 pp. No price indicated, 
paper. 

Richardson, Frank Howard, M.D., For Young Adults 
Only, The Doctor Discusses Your Problems, At- 
lanta: Tupper and Love, 1961. $2.95. 

Stevenson, George S., M.D., and Harry Milt, Ten- 
sions—And How, to Master Them, New York: 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 1960. 28 pp. 25¢, paper. 

Stone, Carol L., Yakima’s Older People, A Brief Look 
at Their Situations and Problems, Pullman, Wash- 
ington: Washington Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions Circular 379, December 1960. 25 pp. Single 
copies free, paper. 

Tate, Mildred Thurow, Home Economics as a Profes- 
sion, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1961. 432 pp. $5.50. 

Wimperis, Virginia, The Unmarried Mother and her 
Child, London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1960. 397 pp. 35s. net. 

Zapoleon, Marguerite W., Occupational Planning for 
Women, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1961. 
276 pp. $5.00. 


To keep up with developments published in medical and scientific journals a physician would 
e 


have to read 


equivalent of 27 books every day of the year. The physician’s reading dilemma is 


one of the problems in health communication singled out by public health practitioners, scientists, 
— relations specialists, a of the press and television and executives of voluntary 

ealth agencies at three workshops held to point up subjects for discussion at the 1961 National 
Health Forum on “Better Communicaion for Better Health.” Sponsored by’ the National Health 
Council, the Forum was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City from March 14 to 
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LANDIS & LANDIS TEXTS 


by JUDSON T. LANDIS, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
and MARY G. LANDIS 


Building a Successful 
Marriage 
3rd edition 


1958 662 pp. Text price: $7.50 


Youth and Marriage 
2nd edition 
1957 320 pp. paperbound Text price: $3.95 


for approval copies write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


What you must know 


[ > for analysis and counseling 


> expertly summarized and evalu- 
ated in the big new source book— 


SEX WAYS 


—in FACT and FAITH 


by Evelyn M. and 
Sylvanus M. DUVALL 


together with 


Jessie Bernard 
Winfield Best 

Lee G. Burchinal 
Harold T. Christensen 


Lester A. Kirkendall! 
Judson T. Landis 
Mary G. Landis 
Wardell B. Pomeroy 
Ruth Proskaver Smith 
Clark E. Vincent 
John Charles Wynn 


expertly digest the vast 
amount of data na clinical evidence from re- 
cent medical and social science research; place 
it in the perspective of changing tradition; 
and review important recommendations. 


In this one volume you get the needed facts, 
together with a basis for evaluating them, on 
today’s problems and patterns in teen-age mar- 
riage, mixed marriage, divorce and remar- 
riage, sex attitudes and behavior, “ap sac 

delity, sex deviations, and family planning. 


“Nowhere else has a comparable array of au- 
thoritative material been assembled in such 
clear, r le form. This symposium repre- 
sents a most valuable, timely, and significant 
contribution to our knowledge.’ ’—David R. 
Mace, ican Association of Marriage 

lors. $3.95 


>» and another important fact-giver 
for family counselors 


FAMILIES in the CHURCH 
by Roy W. Fairchild and John Charles Wynn 


Facts from an extensive survey of church fam- 
ilies, combined with data from many other 
sources, ov. you a new look at termed family 
problems. II luminating interviews unveil spe- 
cial needs and reactions to many issues. 
important source book for all who work 
toward alleviating today’s crisis in pe: = 
5. 5 


at your bookstore 


» Association Press 


291 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 
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Readings. in Marriage and the y 
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1952 460 pp. Text price: $4.95 q 
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A MARRIAGE DOCTOR 
SPEAKS HER MIND ABOUT SEX 


Rebecca Liswood, M.D., Founder and Executive Director, 
Marriage Counseling Service of Greater New York 


PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS 
A Guide for Divorced, Widowed, or Separated Parents 
Jim and Janet Egleson ; 
sable beadbock deals with the legal, economic, emotional and social problems of single 
Inc. July 13, 1961, $4.50 
E. P. DUTTON &2 CO. © NEW YORK 10 


The Lonely Heart 


“This is the best treatment of loneliness that 
I have read.” —Leslie D. Weatherhead. 


The sense of isolation and loneliness that 
plagues man often affects both society and the 
individual, at times culminating in the extremes 
of alcoholism, mental illness, and suicide. Dr. 
Powell contends that loneliness aced not be 
man’s heritage or destiny. He believes that love 
—of God and fellow man—is the key that can 
open the door and free man from isolation and 
loneliness, for when companioned by God no 
one will any ‘longer experience the distress of 
the lonely. $2. 


Abingdon Press 


Sexual harmony is an extremely important factor in marital happi Its absence, or over- 
ranging the anatomy of sex to its psychology and from the marital to the extramarital. 
“A wholesome and healthy picture of the function of sex in life and in marriage.” —Dr. David 
R. Mace, Executive Director, The i Counselors. Illustrated. 
May 1, 1961, $3.50 
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A functional text for college courses 
in sociology or home economics 


EVELYN M. DUVALL/REUBEN HILL 


Being Married is an excellent introduction to the issues 
concerning marriage and family life. The design is 
student-centered . . . directed toward the interests and 
needs of the student . - - geared to assist him in finding 
sr to his — on courtship, marriage, and 

446 pages. $5.50 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Another best-seller from Macmillan 
FAMILY LIVING, 1961 Edition 


Evelyn Millis Duvall, Ph. D. 


The objective of this well-known eA unit and chapter organization 
textbook is to foster in young people owes ag easy to adapt to classroom 
a greater sense of personal satisfac- n 

tion and responsibility by guiding ° Latest statistics and scientific find- 
them toward an understanding of ings presented in graphs, charts, 


d tables. 
their own personal growth and their . Ca 
ptioned photographs and cartoons 
family, social, and community rela- 4 Abundant projects and activities at 
tionships. The problem-solving ap- the chapter ends. 
proach is used throughout with topics e Bibliographies of books, periodicals, 
developed from problems familiar films, and filmstrips 


and important to teenagers. ° End-of-chapter summaric3 


THE MACMILLAN HOME ECONOMICS SERIES, 1960-1961 
Edition; | FAMILY LIVING, 1961 Edition TOMORROW'S 
HOMEMAKER, 1960 Edition - FAMILY MEALS AND 
HOSPITALITY, 1960 Edition CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 
AND WARDROBE PLANNING, 1960 Edition * HOUSING AND 
HOME MANAGEMENT, 1961 Edition. 


The Macmillan  nvwisionot the crowelt-coltier Publishing Company 
New York + Atlanta + Chicago + Dallas + San Francisco 
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